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Experience of the reception of The Fallen Leaves by 
intelligent readers, who have followed the course of the 
periodical publication at home and abroad, has satisfied 
me that the design of the work speaks for itself, and that 
the scrupulous delicacy of treatment, in certain portions 
of the story, has been as justly appreciated as I could 
wish. Having nothing to explain, and (so far as my 
choice of subject is concerned) nothing to excuse, I leave 
my book, without any prefatory pleading for it, to make 
its appeal to the reading public on such merits as it may 
possess. 

W. C. 

Gloucester Place, London, 
July l«f, 1879. 
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THE PROLOGUE. 
I. 

The resistless influences which are one day to reign 

supreme over our poor hearts, and to shape the sad short 

Af, course of our lives, are sometimes of mysteriously remote 

' origin, and find their devious ways to vb through the 

hearts and the lives of strangers. 

While the young man whose troubled career it is hero 
proposed to follow was wearing his first jacket, and bowl- 
ing his first hoop, a domestic misfortune, falling on a house- 
hold of strangers, was destined nevertheless to have its 
ultimate influence over his happiness, and to shape the 
whole aftercourse of his life. 

For this reason, some First Words must precede the 
Story, and must present the brief narrative of what 
happened in the household of strangers. By what devious 
ways the event hero related affected the chief personage 
of these pages, when he grew to manhood, it will be the 
business of the story to trace, over land and sea, among 
men and women, in bright days and dull days alike, until 
the end is reached, and the pen (God willing) is put back 
in the desk. 

n. 

Old Benjamin Eonald (of the Stationers' Company) 
took a young wife at the ripe age of fifty, and carried with 
him into the holy estate of matrimony some of the habits 
of his bachelor life. 

B 
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As a bachelor, ho liad never willingly left his shop 
(situated in that cxcluHivcly couimercial region of London 
which is called " the City '*) from one year's end to another. 
As a married man, ho persisted in following the same 
monotonous course; with this one dilTerenco, that ho now 
had a woman to follow it witli him. "Travelling by 
railway," ho explained to his wife, ** will make your head 
ache — it makes my head ache. Travelling by f-ea will 
make you sick — it makes me sick. If you want change of 
air, every sort of air is to be found in the (^ity. If you 
admire tlio beauties of Nature, there is Finsbury Square 
with tho beauties of Nature carefully selected and 
arranged. Wiien we arc in London, you (and I) are all 
right ; and when we are out of London, you (and I) are 
?11 wnmg." As surely as the autumn holiday season set 
in, so surely Old Ronald resisted his wife's petition for a 
change of scene in that form of words. A man habitually 
fortified behind his own inbred obstinacy and selfisliness 
is for the most part an irresistible power within the limits 
of his domestic circle. As a rule, patient Mrs. Ilonald 
yielded ; and her husband stood revealed to his neighbours 
in tho glorious character of a married man who liad his 
own way. 

But in tho autumn of 1850, the retribution which 
sooner or later descends on all despotisms, ^reat and small, 
overtook tho iron rule of Old Ronald, and defeated tho 
domestic tyrant on the battle-field of his own fireside. 

Tho children born of tho maniagc, two in number, 
were both daughters. Tho elder had mortally oirended 
her father by marrying imprudently — in a pecuniary 
sense. IIo had declared that she should never enter his 
house again ; and ho had mercilessly kept his word. Tho 
younger daughter Tnow eighteen years of age) proved to 
bo also a source oi parental inquietude, in another w\ay. 
Sho was tho passive cause of tho revolt which set her 
father's authority at defiance. For some little time past 
sho had been out of health. After many inefTectual trials 
of tho mild influence of persunsion, her mother's patience 
at last gavo way. Mrs. Roland insisted — yos, actually 
insisted — on taking Miss Emma to tho seaside. 

"What's tho matter with you?" Old Ronald asked; 
detecting something that perplexed him in his wife's look 
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and manner, on tlie memorable occasion when she asserted 
a will of her own for the first time in her life. 

A man of finer observation would have discovered the 
signs of no ordinary anxiety and alarm, struggling to show 
themselves openly in the poor woman's face. Her husband 
only saw a change that puzzled him. ** Send for Emma," 
he said, his natural cunning inspiring him with the idea 
of confronting the mother and daughter, and of seeing 
what came of that, Emma appeared, plump and short, 
with large blue eyes, and full pouUng lips, and splendid 
3'ellow hair: otherwise, miserably pale, languid in her 
movements, careless in her dress, svillen in her manner. 
Out of health as her mother said, and as her father saw. 

"You can see for yourself," said Mrs. Eonald, "that 
the girl is pining for fresh air. I have heard Kamsgate 
recommended." 

Old Eonald looked at his daughter. She represented 
the one tender place in his nature. It was not a large 
place ; but it did exist. And the proof of it is, that ho 
began to yield — with the worst possible grace. 

" Well, we will see about it," he said. 

" There is no time to be lost," Mrs. Eonald persisted. 
*' I mean to take her to Eamsgate to-morrow." 

Mr. Eonald looked at his wife as a dog looks at the 
maddened sheep that turns on him. "You mean?" re- 
peated the stationer. " Upon my soul — what next? Yoi 
mean ? Where is the money to come from ? Answer mo 
that." 

Mrs. Eonald declined to be drawn into a conjugal 
dispute, in the presence of her daughter. She took Emma's 
arm, and led her to the door. There she stopped, and 
spoke. " I have already told you that the girl is ill," she 
said to her husband. "And I now tell you again that 
she must have the sea air. For God's sake, don't let rs 
quaiTol ! I have enough to try me without that." She 
closed the door on herself and her daughter, and left her 
iord and master standing face to face with the wreck of his 
own outraged authority. 

Vi^hat further progress was made by the domestic 
revolt, when the bedroom candles were lit, and the hour of 
retirement had aixived with the night, is naturally in- 
volved in mystery. This alone is certain: On the next 
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moming, tlio lnggaRO was packed, and tlio cab was called 
to tho door. ^Irs. Konald fcpoko lior parting words to her 
husband in private. 

*' I hope I have not expressed myself too strongly 
about taking Emma to the Kcaside," she said, in gentle 

Ijlcading tones. "I am anxious about our girVs health, 
f I have offended you — without meaning it, God knows ! 
— say you forgive me before I go. I have tried honcbtly, 
clear, to be a good wife to you. And you have always 
trusted me, haven't you? And you trust mo still — lam 
sure you trust me still?" 

She took his lean cold hand, and pressed it fei*vontly : 
her eyes rested on him with a strange mixture of timidity 
and anxiety. Still in the prime of her life, she preserved 
tho personal attractions — tlie fair calm refined face, the 
natural grace of look and movement — wliich had made her 
maiTiage to a man old enough to be her father a cause of 
angry astonishment among all her friends. In the agita- 
tion that now j^ossessed her, her colour rose, her eyes 
brightened ; she looked for tho moment almost young 
enough to bo Emma's sister. Her husband opened his 
hard old eyes in surly bewilderment. *' Why need you 
make this fuss?" ho asked. **I don't understand you." 
Mrs. Eonald shrank at those words as if he had struck 
her. She kissed him in silence, and joined her daughter 
in the cab. 

For the rest of that day, the persons in the stationer's 
employment had a hard time of it with their master in 
the shop. Something had upset Old Ronald. lie ordered 
the shutters to bo put up earlier that evening than usual. 
Instead of going to his club ^at the tavern round tho 
corner), he took a long walk m the lonely and lifeless 
streets of the City by night. There was no disguising it 
from himself; his wife's behaviour at parting had made 
him uneasy. Ho naturally swore at her for taking that 
liberty, while he lay awake alone in his bod. ** Damn tho 
woman I What does she mean?" The cry ot the sorl 
utters itself in various forms of expression. That was the 
cry of Old Ronald's soul, literally translated. 
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III. 

The next morning brought him a letter from Kams- 
gate. 

** I write immediately to tell you of our safe arrival. 
We have found comfortable lodgings (as the address at the 
head of this letter will inform you) in Albion Place. I 
thank you, and Emma desires to thank you also, for your 
kindness in providing us with ample means for taking our 
little trip. It is beautiful weather to-day ; the sea is calm, 
and the pleasure-boats are out. We do not of course 
expect to see you here. But if you do, by any chance, 
overcome your objection to moving out of London, I have 
a little request to make. Please let me hear of your visit 
beforehand — so that I may not omit all needful prepara- 
tions. I know you dislike being troubled with letters 
(except on business), so I will not write too frequentl3\ 
Be so good as to take no news for good news, in the 
intervals. When you have a few minutes to spare, you 
will write, I hope, and tell me how you and the shop are 
going on. Emma sends you her love, in which I beg to 
join." So the letter was expressed, and so it ended. 

** They needn't be afraid of my troubling them. Calm 
seas and pleasure-boats ! Stuff and nonsense ! " Such was 
the first impression which his wife's report of herself pro- 
duced on Old Ronald's mind. After a while, he looked at 
the letter again — and frowned, and reflected. " Please let 
me hear of your visit beforehand," ho repeated to himself, 
as if the request had been, in some incomprehensible way, 
offensive to him. He opened the drawer of his desk, and 
threw the letter into it. When business was over for the 
day, he went to his club at the tavern, and made himself 
unusually disagreeable to everybody. 

A week passed. In the interval he wrote briefly to his 
wife. " I'm all right, and the shop goes on as usual." He 
also forwarded one or two letters which came for Mis. 
Ronald. No more news reached him from Ramsgate. " I 
suppose they're enjoying themselves," he reflected. " The 
house looks queer without them ; I'll go to the club.'* 

He stayed later than usual, and drank more than usual, 
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that iiiglit. It was nearly one in tho morning when be let 
liimsclf in with his latcli-key, and went upstairs to bed. 

Approafhing the toilet to-tablu, ho found a letter lying 
on it, addressed to "Mr. lionald — private." It was not in 
his wife's handwriting ; not in any handwriting known to 
him. The characteis sloped tho wrong way, and tho 
envelope bore no postmark. lie eyed it over and over 
suspiciously. At last he opened it, and read thcKO lines : 

" You are advised by a tine friend to lose no time in 
looking after your wife. There are strange doings at the 
seaside. If you don't believe me, ask Mrs. Turner, Number 
1, Slains liow, Kamsgate." 

No address, no date, no signature — an anonymous 
letter, the first he had ever received in the long course of 
his life. 

His hard brain was in no way aifected by the liquor 
that he had drunk, lie sat down on his bed, mechanically 
folding and refolding the letter. The reference to " Mis. 
Turner " produced no impiession on him of any sort ; no 
person of that name, common as it was, happened to be 
numbered on the list of his friends or his customers. But 
for one circumstance, he would have thrown the letter 
aside, in contempt. His memory reverted to his wife's 
incomprehensible behaviour at parting. Addressing him 
through that remembrance, the anonymous warning 
assumed a certain impoi tance to his mind. He went down 
to his desk, in the back office, and took his wife's letter 
out of the drawer, and read it through slowly. " Ha ! " ho 
said, pausing as he came across the sentence which re- 
quested him to write beforehand, in the unlikely event of 
his deciding to go to liamsgate. He thought again of the 
strangely persistent way in which his wife had dwelt on 
his trusting her; he recalled her nervous anxious looks, 
her deepening colour, her agitation at one moment, and 
then her sudden silence and sudden retreat to the cab. 
Fed by these irritating influences, the inbred suspicion in 
his nature began to take fire slowly. She might be 
innocent enough in asking him to give her notice before 
he joined her at the seaside — she might naturally be 
anxious to omit no needful preparation for his comfort. 
Still, he didn't like it; no, he didn't like it. An appear- 
ance as of a slow collapse passed little by little over his 
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rugged wrinkled face. He looked many years older than 
his age, as he sat at the desk, with the flaring candlelight 
close in front of him, thinking. The anonymous letter lay 
before him, side by side with his wife's letter. On a 
sudden, he lifted his gray head, and clenched his fist, and 
struck the venomous written warning as if it had been a 
living thing that could feel. " Whoever you are," he said, 
**ril take your advice." 

He never even made the attempt to go to bed that 
night. His pipe helped him through the comfortless and 
dreary hours. Once or twice he thought of his daughter. 
Why had her mother been so anxious about her ? Why 
had her mother taken her to Eamsgate? Perhaps, as a 
blind — ah, yes, perhaps as a blind ! More for the sake of 
something to do than for any other reason, he packed a 
handbag with a few necessaries. As soon as the servant 
was stirring, he ordered her to make him a cup of strong 
coffee. After that, it was time to show himself as usual, 
on the opening of the shop. To his astonishment, ho 
found his clerk taking down the shutters, in place of the 
porter. 

"What does this mean?" he asked. "Where is 
Famaby ? " . 

The clerk looked at his master, and paused aghast with 
a shutter in his hands. " Good Lord ! what has come to 
you ?" he cried. "Are you ill?" 

Old Eonald angrily repeated his question : " Where is 
Farnaby ? " 

" I don*t know," was the answer. 

"You don't know? Have you been up to his bed- 
room ? " 

« Yes.'* 

"W^ell?" 

" Well, he isn't in his bedroom. And, what's more, his 
bed hasn't been slept in last night. Farnaby's off, sir — 
nobody knows where." 

Old Eonald dropped heavily into the nearest chair. 
This second mystery, following on the mystery of the 
anonymous letter, staggered him. But his business 
instincts were still in good working order. He held OTit 
his keys to the clerk* "Get the petty cash-book," he said, 
** and see if the money is all right." 
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Tlio clerk received the keys under protest. " ThaCa not 
the rif^ht readinj; of the liddlo," he remarked. 
•* Do as I tell you ! " 

The clerk opened the money-drawer under the counter ; 
counted the pounds, shillings, and pence paid by chance 
customers up to the closing of the shop on the previous 
evening; compared the result with the petty cash-book, 
and answered, ** Right to a halfpenny." 

Satisfied hO far, Old Ronald condescended to approach 
the speculative side of the subject, with the assistance of 
his subordinate. "If what you said just now means 
anything," lie resumed, " it means that you suspect the 
reason why Farnaby has left my service. Let's hear it." 

"You know that I never liked John Farnaby," thn 
clerk began. " An active young fellow and a clever young 
fellow, I grant you. But a bad servant for all that. False, 
Mr. Ronald — false to the marrow of his bones." 

Mr. Ronald's patience began to give way. ** Como to 
the facts," he growled. ** Why has Farnaby gone off with- 
out a word to anybody ? Do you know that ? " 

"I know no more than you do," the clerk answered 
coolly. " Don't fly into a passion. I have got some facts 
for you, if you will only give me time. Turn them over 
in your own mind, and see what they come to. Three 
days ago I was short of postage-stamps, and I went to the 
oflice. Farnaby was there, waiting at the desk where they 
pay the post-olfice orders. There must have been ten or 
a dozen people with letters, orders, and what not, between 
him and mo. I got behind him quietly, and looked over 
his shoulder. I saw the clerk give him the money for his 
post- of lice order. Five pounds in gold, which I reckoned 
as they lay on the counter, and a bank-note besides, which 
he crumpled up in his hand. I can't tell you how much 
it was for; I only know it was a bank-note. Just ask 
yourself how a porter on twenty shillings a week (with a 
mother who takes in washing, and a father who takes in 
drink) comes to have a correspondent who sends him an 
order for five sovereigns — and a bank-note, value unknown. 
Say he's turned betting-man in secret. Very good. There's 
the post-ofTico order, in that case, to show that he's got a 
run of luck. If he has got a run of luck, tell me this — 
why does ho leave his place like a thief in the night? 
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He's not a slave ; he's not even an apprentice. When ho 
thinks he can better hynself, he has no earthly need to 
keep it a secret that he means to leave your service. He 
may have met with an accident, to be sure. But that's 
not my belief. I say he's up to some mischief. And now 
-comes the question : What are we to do ? " 

Mr. Ronald, listening with his head down, and without 
interposing a word on his own part, made an extraordinary 
^Dswer. " Leave it," he paid. " Leave it till to-morrow." 

" Why?" the clerk answered, without ceremony. 

Mr. Ronald made another extraordinary answer. 
^* Because I am obliged to go out of town for the day. 
Look after the business. The ironmonger's man over the 
way will help you to put up the shutters at night. If 
anybody inquires for me, say I shall be back to-morrow." 
With those parting directions, heedless of the effect that 
he had produced on the clerk, he looked at his watch, and 
left the shop. 



IV. 

The bell which gave five minutes' notice of the starting 
of the Ramsgate train had just rung. 

While the other travellers were hastening to the plat- 
form, two persons stood passively apart as if they had not 
even yet decided on taking their places in the train. One 
of the two was a smart young man in a cheap travelling 
suit ; mainly noticeable by his florid complexion, his 
restless dark eyes, and his profusely curling black hair. 
The other was a middle-aged woman in frowsy garments ; 
tall and stout, sly and sullen. The smart young man 
stood behind the uncongenial-looking person with whom 
le had associated himself, using her as a screen to hide 
him while he watched the travellers on their way to the 
train. As the bell rang, the woman suddenly faced her 
■companion, and pointed to the railway clock. 

" Are you waiting to make up your mind till the train 
has gone ? " she asked. 

The young man frowned impatiently, " I am waiting 
for a person whom I expect to see," he answered. "If 
the person travels by this train, we shall travel by it. If 
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not, we shall come back here, and look out for the next 
train, and so on till night-time, if^t's necessary." 

The woman fixed her small scowling giay eyes on tho 
man as he rcplicel in those terms. ** Look hero ! " she 
broke out. " I like to F.eo my way before me. You're a 
stranger, young Mister; and it*.s as likely as not you'vo 
given me a false name and address. That don't matter. 
False names are commoner than true ones, in my line of 
life. But mind this! I don*t stir a step farther till IVo 
got half the money in my hand, and my return-ticket 
there and back." 

" Hold your tongue ! " the man suddenly interposed in 
a whisper. ** It*s all right. I'll get tho tickets." 

lie looked while he spoke at an elderly traveller, 
hastening by with his head down, deep in thought, 
noticing nobody. Tho traveller was Mr. Ronald. The 
young man, who had that moment recognized him, was his 
runaway porter, John Farnaby. 

Returning with the tickets, the porter took his repellent 
travelling companion by the arm, and hurried her along 
the platform to the ti ain. " The money ! " she whispered, 
as they took their places. Farnaby handed it to her, 
ready wrapped up in a morsel of paper. She opened tho 
paper, sati>lied herself that no trick had been played her, 
and leaned back in her corner to go to sleep. The train 
started. Old Ronald travelled by the second class ; his 
porter and his porter's companion accompanied him secretly 
by the third. 



V. 

It was still early in the afternoon when Mr. Ronald 
descended the narrow street which leads from the high 
land of the South-Eastern railway station to the port of 
Ramsgate. Asking his way of the first policeman whom 
he met, he turned to the left, and reached the cliff on 
which the houses in Albion Place are situated. Farnaby 
followed him at a discreet distance; and the woman 
followed Farnaby* 

Arrived in sight of the lodging-house, Mr. Ronald 
paused — partly to recover his breath, partly to compose 
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himself. He was conscious of a change of feeling as ho 
looked up at the windows : his errand suddenly assumed 
a contemptible aspect in his own eyes. Ho almost felt 
ashamed of himself. After twenty years of undisturbed 
married life, was it possible that he had doubted his wife 
— and that at the instigation of a stranger whose name 
even was unknown to him ? " If she was to step out in 
the balcony, and see me down here," he thought, " what a 
fool I should look ! " He felt half-inclined, at the moment 
when he lifted the knocker of the door, to put it back 
again quietly, and return to London. No ! it was tooMate. 
The maid-servant was hanging up her bird-cage in the area 
of the house ; the maid-servant had seen him. 
" Does Mrs. Eonald lodge here ? " he asked. 
The girl lifted her eyebrows and opened her mouth — 
stared at him in speechless confusion — and disappeared in 
the kitchen regions. This strange reception of his inquiry 
iiTitated him unreasonably. He knocked with the absurd 
violence of a man who vents his anger on the first con- 
venient thing that he can find. The landlady opened the 
door, and looked at him in stem and silent surprise. 
" Does Mrs. Konald lodge here ? " he repeated. 
The landlady answered with some appearance of eflfort 
— the effort of a person who was carefully considering her 
words before she permitted them to pass her lips. 

" Mis. Konald has taken rooms here. But she ha^ not 
occupied them yet." 

"Not occupied them yet?" The words bewildered 
him as if they had been spoken in an unknown tongue. 
He stood stupidly silent on the doorstep. His anger 
was gone ; and an all-mastering fear throbbed heavily 
at his heart. The landlady looked at him, and said to her 
secret self: "Just what I suspected; there is something 
wrong ! " 

" Perhaps I have not sufficiently explained myself, sir," 
she resumed with grave politeness. " Mrs. Konald told me 
that she was staying at Kamsgate with friends. She 
would move into my house, she said, when her friends left 
— but they had not quite settled the day yet. She calls 
here for letters. Indeed, she was here early this morning, 
to pay the second week's rent. I asked when she thought 
of moving in# She didn't seem to know ; her friends (as I 
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understood) had not made up their minds. I must say 
I thought it a little odd. Would you like to leave any 
message?" 

He recovered himself sufficiently to speak. " Can you 
lell mo "where her friends live?** he said. 

The landlady shook her head. " No, indeed. I offered 
to save Mrs. Konald the trouble of calling here, by sending 
letters or cards to her present residence. She declined the 
offer — and she has never mentioned the address. Would 
you like to come in and rest, sir? I will see that your 
card*^s taken care of, if you -wish to leave it.** 

"Thank you, ma*am — it doesn't matter — good mom- 
mg. 

The landlady looked after him as he descended the 
house-steps. " It*a the husband, Pej^jjcy,*' she said to tli<i 
servant, waiting inquisitively behind her. "Poor oLl 
gentleman I And such a respectable-looking woman, too ! ** 

Mr. Eonald walked mechanically to the end of the row 
of houses, and met the wide grand view of sea and sk^'. 
There were some seats behind the railing which fenced the 
edge of the cliff. He sat down, perfectly stupefied and 
helpless, on the nearest bench. 

At the close of life, the loss of a man's customary 
nourishment extends its debilitating influence rapidly 
from his body to his mind. Mr. Konald had tasted nothini]; 
but his cup of coffee since the previous night. His mind 
began to wander strangely ; he was not angr}'^ or frightened 
or distressed. Instead of thinking of what had just 
happened, he was thinking of his young days when he had 
been a cricket-player. One special game revived in his 
memory, at which he had been struck on the head by the 
ball. " Just the same feeling,*' he reflected vacantly, with 
his hat off, and his hand on his forehead. "Dazed and 
giddy— just the same feeling I ** 

Ho leaned back on the bench, and fixed his eyes on the 
sea, and wondered languidly what had come to him. 
Farnaby and the woman, still following, waited round the 
corner where they could just keep him in view. 

The blue lustre of the sky was without a cloud ; the 
sunny sea leapt under the fresh westerly breeze. From 
the beach, the cries of children at play, the shouts of 
donkey-boys driving their poor beasts, the distant notes 
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of brass instniments playing a waltz, and the mellow 
music of the small waves breaking on the sand, rose 
joyously together on the fragrant air. On the next bench, 
a dirty old boatman was prosing to a stupid old visitor. 
Mr. Eonald listened, with a sense of vacant content in the 
mere act of listening. The boatman's words found their 
way to his ears like the other sounds that were abroad in 
the air. ** Yes ; them's the Goodwin Sands, where you see 
the light-ship. And that steamer there, towing a vessel 
into the harbour, that's the Kamsgate Tug. Do you know 
what I should like to see ? I should like to see the Eams- 
gate Tug blow up. Why ? I'll tell you why. I belong 
to Broadstairs ; I don't belong to Eamsgate. Very well. 
I'm idling here, as you may see, without one copper piece 
in my pocket to rub against another. What trade do I 
belong to? I don't belong to no trade ; I belong to a boat. 
The boat's rotting at Broadstairs, for want of work. And 
all along of what? All along of the Tug. The Tug has 
took the bread out of our mouths : me and my mates. 
Wait a bit ; I'll show you how. What did a ship do, in 
the good old times, when she got on them sands — Goodwin 
Sands? Went to pieces, if it come on to blow; or got 
sucked down little by little when it was fair weather. 
Now I'm coming to it. What did We do (in the good old 
times, mind you) when we happened to see that ship in 
distress ? Out with our boat ; blow high or blow low, out 
with our boat. And saved the lives of the crew, did you 
say ? Well, yes ; saving the crew was part of the day's 
work, to be sure ; the part we didn't get paid for. We 
saved the cargo, Master I and got salvage ! ! Hundreds of 
pounds, I tell you, divided amongst us by law ! ! ! Ah, 
those times are gone. A parcel of sneaks get together, 
and subscribe to build a Steam-Tug. W^hen a ship gets 
on the sands now, out goes the Tug, night and day alike, 
and brings her safe into harbour, and takes the bread out 
oi our mouths. Shameful— that's what I call it — shame- 
ful." 

The last words of the boatman's lament fell lower, 
lower, lower on Mr. Eonald's ears — he lost them altogether 
— he lost the view of the sea — he lost the sense of 
the wind blowing over him. Suddenly, he was roused 
as if from a deep sleep. On one side, the man from 
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Broadjstairs was shaking liiin by tlio collar. " I say. 
Master, cheer up ; what's coiiio to you ? " On the other 
side, a compas8ir)nato lady was offering her smelling- 
bottle. ** I am afraid, sir, you have fainted.". He struggled 
to his feet, and vacantly thanked the lady. The man from 
Broadstaiis — with an eye to 8alva<;c — took charge of the 
human wreck, and towed him to the nearest public-house. 
** A chop and a glass of brandy-and-water," said this good 
Samaritan of the nineteenth century. ** That's what j'ou 
want. I'm peckish myself, and I'll keep you compan3\" 

lie was perfectly passive in the hands of any one who 
would take charge of him ; he submitted as if he had been 
the boatman's dog, and had heard the whistle. 

It could only be truly said that he had come to him- 
self, when there had been time enough for him to feel the 
reanimating influence of the food and drink. Then he got 
on his feet, and looked with incredulous wonder at the 
companion of his meal. The man from Broadstairs opened 
his greasy lipn, and was silenced by the sudden appear- 
ance of a gold coin between Mr. Ronald's finger and 
thumb. " Don't speak to me ; pay the bill, and bring me 
the change outside." AVhen the boatman joined him, he 
was reading a letter; walking to and fro, and speaking at 
intervals to himself. " God help me, have I lost my 
senses? I don't know what to do next." He referred to 
the letter again : *' If you don't believe me, ask Mrs. 
Turner, Number 1, Slains How, Ramsgate." He put the 
letter back in his pocket, and rallied suddenl3^ ** Slains 
]{ow," he said, turning to the boatman. "Take me there 
directly, and keep the change for yourself." 

The boatman's gratitude was (Mppaicntly) beyond ex- 
pression in words. He slapped his pocket cheerfull}', and 
that was all. Leading the way inhmd, he went downhill, 
and uphill again — then turned aside towards the eastern 
-extremity of the town. 

Farnaby, still following, with the woman behind him, 
stopped when the boatman diverged towards the east, and 
looked up at the name of the street. ** I've got my insl rue- 
lions," he said; "1 know where he's going. Step out! 
We'll get there before him, by another way." 

Mr. Iionald and his guide reached a row of poor litllo 
houses, with poor little gardens in front of them and 
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behind them. The back windows looked out on downs 
and fields lying on either side of the road to Broadstairs. 
It was a lost and lonely spot. The guide stopped, and put 
a question with inquisitive respect. " What number, sir ? " 
Mr. Konald had sufficiently recovered himself to keep his 
own counsel. " That will do," he said. " You can leave 
me." The boatman waited a moment. Mr. Eonald looked 
at him. The boatman was slow to understand that his 
leadership had gone from him. " You're sure you don't 
want me any more ?" he said. " Quite sure," Mr. Konald 
answered. The man from Broadstairs retired — with his 
salvage to comfort him. 

Number 1 was at the farther extremity of the row of 
houses. When Mr. Ronald rang the bell, the spies were 
already posted. The woman loitered on the road, within 
view of the door. Farnaby was out of sight, round the 
comer, watching the house over the low wooden palings 
of the back garden. 

A lazy-looking man, in his shirt sleeves, opened the 
door. "Mrs. Turner at home?" he repeated. "Well, 
she's at home ; but she's too busy to see anybody. What's 
your pleasure ? " Mr. Ronald declined to accept excuses or 
to answer questions. " 1 must see Mrs. Turner directly," 
he said, " on important business." His tone and manner 
had their effect on the lazy man. "What name?" ho 
asked. Mr. Ronald declined to mention his name. " Give 
my message," he said. " I won't detain Mrs. Turner more 
than a minute." The man hesitated — and opened the 
door of the front parlour. An old woman was fast asleep 
on a ragged little sofa. The man gave up the front 
parlour, and tried the back parlour next. It was empty. 
" Please to wait here," he said — and went away to deliver 
his message. 

The parlour was a miserably furnished room. Through 
the open window, the patch of back garden was barely 
visible under fluttering rows of linen hanging out on lines 
to dry. A pack of dirty cards, and some plain needlework, 
littered the bare little table. A cheap American clock 
ticked with stern and steady activity on the mantelpiece. 
The smell of onions was in the air. A torn newspaper, 
with stains of beer on it, lay on the floor. There was 
«ome sinister influence in the place which affected Mr. 
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Ronald painfully. IIo felt liimsolf trcmhling, and sat 
down on one of tho rickety chairs. The minutes followed 
ono another wearily. lie he ard a trampling of feot in the 
room above — then a door ojKjned and closed — then the 
rustle of a woman's dress on tho stairs. In a moment 
more, tho handle of the jjadour door was turned. He rose, 
in anticipation of MrH. Tinner's appearance. TIjo door 
opened. He found himself face to face with his wife. 



VI. 

John Faniahy, posted at the pjardcn paling, suddenly 
lifted his head and looked towaids the oi)cn window of tho 
back parlour. He reflected f(jr a moment — and then joined 
his female companion on the road in front of the house. 

" I want you at tho back garden," ho said. ** Como 
along ! " 

** How much lon^^er am I to be kept kicking my heels 
in this \NTetched hole ? ** the woman asked sulkily. 

" As much longer as I please — if you want to go back 
to London with the other half of the money." He showed 
it to her as ho spoke. She followed him without another 
word. 

Arrived at tho paling, Farnaby pointed to tho window, 
and to the back garden door, which was left ajar. ** Speak 
softly," he whispered. ** I)o you hear voices in tho 
house ? " 

" I don't hear what they're talking about, if that's 
what you mean." 

" I don't hear, either. Now mind what I tell you — I 
have reasons of my own for getting a little nearer to that 
window. Sit down under tho paling, so that you can't be 
seen from tho house. If you hear a row, you may take it 
i'or granted that I am found out. In that case, go back to 
London by the next train, and meet mo at the terminus at 
two o'clock to-morrow afternoon. If nothing happens, 
wait where you are till you hear from me or bee me 
again." 

He laid his hand on tho low paling, and vaulted CTer 
it. The linen hanj^ing up in the garden to dry offered 
him a means of concealment (if any ono happened to look 
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out of the window) of which he skilfully availed himself. 
The dust-bin was at the side of the house, situated at a 
right angle to the parlour window. He was safe behind 
the bin, provided no one appeared on the path which con- 
nected the patch of garden at the back with the patch in 
front. Here, running the risk, he waited and listened. 

The first voice that reached his ears was the voice of 
Mrs. Konald. She was speaking with a firmness of tone 
that astonished him. 

" Hear me to the end, Benjamin," she said. " I have a 
right to ask as much as that of my husband, and I do ask 
it. If I had been bent on nothing but saving the reputa- 
tion of our miserable girl, you would have a right to blame 
me for keeping you ignorant of the calamity that has 
fallen on ns " 

There the voice of her husband interposed sternly. 
** Calamity ! Say disgrace, everlasting disgrace." 

Mrs. Eonald did not notice the interruption. Sadly 
and patiently she went on. 

" But I had a harder trial still to face," she said. ** I 
had to save her, in spite of herself, from the wretch who 
has brought this infamy on us. He has acted throughout 
in cold blood ; it is his interest to marry her, and from 
first to last he has plotted to force the marriage on ns. 
For God's sake, don't speak loud ! She is in the room 
above us ; if she hears you it will be the death of her. 
Don't suppose I am talking at random ; I have looked at 
his letters to her ; I have got the confession of the servant- 
girl. Such a confession I Emma is his victim, body and 
soul. I know it I I know that she sent him money (my 
money) from this place. I know that the servant (at her 
instigation) informed him by telegraph of the birth of the 
child. Oh, Benjamin, don't curse the poor helpless infant 
— such a sweet little girl I Don't think of it ! don't think 
of it ! Show me the letter that brought you here ; I want 
to see the letter. Ah, I can tell you who wrote it ! He 
wrote it. In his own interests; always with his own 
interests in view. Don't you see it for yourself? If I 
succeed in keeping this shame and misery a secret from 
everybody — if I take Emma away, to some place abroad, 
on pretence of her health — there is an end of his hope of 
becoming your son-in-law; there is an end of his being 
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taken into the bu<«ines8. Yoh I he, the low-lived vagabond 
who put8 up tho Hhop-Hhuttors, he l(X>k8 forward to being 
takon into [)artner8hip, and Huccooding you when you die! 
Isn't hin object in writing that letter as plain to you now 
as the heaven above us? His one chance is to set your 
temper in a flame, to provoke the scandal of a discovery — 
and to force the marriage on us as the only remedy left. 
Am I wrong in making any sacrifice, rather than bind our 
girl for life, our own flesh and blood, to such a man as 
that? Surely you can feel for me, and forgive me, now. 
How could I own the truth to you, btjfore 1 left London, 
knowing you as I do? How could I expect you to be 
patient, to go into hiding, to pass under a false name— to 
do all the degrading things that must be done, if we are 
to keep Emma out of this m m's way ? No ! I know no 
more than yon do whore Farnaby is to be found. Hush f 
there is the door-bell. It's the doctor's time for his visit. 
I tell you again I don't know — on my sacred word of 
honour, I don't know whore Famaby is. Oh, be quiet ! 
be quiet ! there's the doctor going upstairs ! don't let the 
doctor hear you I " 

So far, she had succeeded in composing her husband. 
But the fury which she had innocently roused in him, in 
her eagerness to justify herself, now broke beyond all 
control. " You lie ! " he cried furiously. " If you know 
everything else about it, you know where Farnaby is. I'll 
be the death of him, if I swing for it on the gallows ! 
Where is ho ? where is he ? " 

A shriek from tho upper room silenced him before Mrs. 
Eonald could speak again. His daughter had heard him ; 
his daughter had recognized his voice. 

A cry of teiTor from her mother echoed the cry from 
above ; the sound of the opening and closing of the door 
followed instantly. Then there was a momentary silence. 
Then Mrs. lionald's voice was heard from the upper room 
calling to the nurse, asleep in the front parlour. The 
nurse's gruff tones were just audible, answering from the 
parlour door. There was another interval of silence; 
broken by another voice — a stranger's voice — ^speaking at 
the open window, close by. 

" Follow me upstairs, sir, directly,'* tho voice said in 
peremptory tones. '* As your daughter's medical attend- 
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ant, I tell you in the plainest terms that you have 
fceriously frightened her. In her critical condition, I 
decline to answer for her life, unless you make the attempt 
at least to undo the mischief you have done. Whether 
you mean it or not, soothe her with kind words ; say you 
have forgiven her. No ! I have nothing to do with your 
domestic troubles ; I have only my patient to think of. I 
don't care what she asks of you, you must give way to her 
now. If she falls into convulsions, she will die — and her 
death will be at your door." 

So, with feebler and feebler interruptions from Mr. 
Eonald, the doctor spoke. It ended plainly in his being 
obeyed. The departing footsteps of the men were the 
next sounds to be heard. After that, there was a pause of 
silence — a long pause, broken by Mrs. Eonald, calling 
again from the upper regions. " Take the child into the 
back parlour, nurse, and wait till I come to you. It's 
cooler there, at this time of day." 

The wailing of an infant, and the gruff complaining of 
the nurse, were the next sounds that reached Famaby in 
his hiding-place. The nurse was grumbling to herself 
over the grievance of having been awakened from her 
sleep. "After being up all night, a person wants rest. 
There's no rest for anybody in this house. My head's as 
heavy as lead, and every bone in me has got an ache 
in it. 

Before long, the renewed silence indicated that she 
had succeeded in hushing the child to sleep. Farnaby 
forgot the restraints of caution for the first time. His 
face flushed with excitement ; he ventured nearer to the 
window, in his eagerness to find out what might happen 
next. After no long interval, the next sound came — a 
sound of heavy breathing, which told him that the drowsy 
nurse was falling asleep again. The window-sill was 
within reach of his hands. He waited until the heavy 
breathing deepened to snoring. Then he drew himself up 
by the window-sill, and looked into the room. 

The nurse was fast asleep in an arm-chair; and the 
child was fast asleep on her lap. 

He dropped softly to the ground again. Taking off 
his shoes, and putting them in his pockets, he ascended 
the two or three steps which led to the half-open back 
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garden door. Arrived in the passage, he oonld jnst hear 
tbem talking upstairs. They wore no doubt still absorbed 
in their troubles ; he had oul^ the servant to dread. The 
splaahing of water in the kitchen informed him that she 
was safely oceupiod in waiihing. Slowly and softly he 
opened the ba<;k jjarlour door, and stole across the room to 
the nurse's chtiir. 

One of hor hands still rested on the child. The serious 
risk was the riHk of waking her, if he lost his presenoe of 
mind and hurried it I 

He glanced at the American clock on the mantelpiece. 
The rcHult relieved him ; it was not so late as he had 
fearo<l. He knelt down, to steady himself, as nearly as 
possible on a level with the nurse's kneoH. By a hair^s- 
breadth at a time, ho got lx)th hands under the child. By a 
hair's-breadth at a time, ho drew the child away from her ; 
leaving hor hand resting on her lap by degrees so gradoal 
that the lightoHt sleeper could not have felt the change. 
That done (barring accidents), all was done. Keeping the 
child resting eanily on his loft arm, ho had his right nand 
free to shut the door again. Arrived at the garden steps, 
a slight change paHHod over the sleej)ing infant's face — the 
delicate little creature sbiverod as it felt the full flow of 
the open air. He softly kid over its face a corner of the 
woollen shawl in which it was wrapped. The child 
reposed as quietly on his arm as if it had still been on the 
nurse's lap. 

In a minute more he was at the paling. The woman 
rose to receive him, with the first smile that had crossed 
her face since they had left London. 

" So you've got the baby ? " she said. " Well, you are 
a deep one I " 

" Take it," he answered irritably. " We haven't a 
moment to lose." 

Only stopping to put on his shoes, he led the way 
towards the more central part of the town. The first 
person he met directed him to the railway station. It was 
close by. In five minutes more the woman and the baby 
were safe in the train to London. 

" There's the other half of the money," he said, hand- 
ing it to her through the carriage window. 

The woman eyed the child in her arms with a frown- 
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ing expression of doubt. "All very well as long as it 
lasts," she said. " And what after that ? " 

" Of course, I shall call and see you," he answered. 

She looked hard at him, and expressed the whole value 
she set on that assurance in four words. " Of course you 
will I " ^ 

The train started for London. Famaby watched it, 
as it left the platform, with a look of unfeigned relief. 
** There I " he thought to himself, *' Emma's reputation is 
safe enough now I When we are married, we mustn't 
have a love-child in the way of our prospects in life." 

Leaving the station, he stopped at the refreshment 
room, and drank a glass of brandy-and water. " Something 
to screw me up," he thought, " for what is to come." 
What was to come (after he had got rid of the child) 
had been carefully considered by him, on the journey 
to Kamsgate. " Emma's husband- that-is-to-be " — ^he had 
reasoned it out — " will naturally be the first person Emma 
wants to see, when the loss of the baby has upset the 
housOw If Old Konald has a grain of affection left in him, 
he must let her marry me after that I " 

Acting on this view of his position, he took the way 
that led back to Slains Bow, and rang the door-bell as 
became a visitor who had no reasons for concealment now. 

The household was doubtless already disorganized by 
the discovery of the child's disappearance. Neither master 
nor servant was active in answering the bell. Famaby 
submitted to be kept waiting with perfect composure. 
There are occasions on which a handsome man is bound to 
put his personal advantages to their best use. He took 
out his pocket-comb, and touched up the arrangement of 
his whiskers with a skilled and gentle hand. Approaching 
footsteps made themselves heard along the passage at last. 
Famaby put back his comb, and buttoned his coat briskly, 
'* Now for it I " he said, as the door was opened at last. 
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THE STORY, 

BOOK THE FIEST. 
AMELIJJ8 AMONG THE SOCIALISTS. 

CHAPTEE I. 

Sixteen years after the date of Mr. Eonald's disastrous 
discovery at Eamsgate — that is to say, in the year 1872 — 
the steamship Aquila left the port of New York, bound for 
Liverpool. 

It was the month of September. The passenger-list of 
the Aquila had comparatively few names inscribed on it. 
In the autumn season, the voyage from America to 
England, but for the remunerative value of the cargo, 
would prove to be for the most part a profitless voyage to 
shipowners. The flow of passengers, at that time of year, 
sets steadily the other way. Americans are returning 
from Europe to their own country. Tourists have delayed 
the voyage until the fierce August heat of the United 
States has subsided, and the delicious Indian summer is 
ready to welcome them. At bed and board the passengers 
by the Aquila on her homeward voyage had plenty of 
room, and the choicest morsels for everybody alike on the 
well-spread dinner-table. 

The wind was favourable, the weather was lovely. 
Cheerfulness and good-humour pervaded the ship from 
stem to stem. The courteous captain did the honours of 
the cabin-table with the air of a gentleman who was 
receiving friends in his own house. The handsome doctor 
promenaded the deck arm-in-arm with ladies in course 
of rapid recovery from the first gastric consequences of 
travelling by sea. The excellent chief engineer, musical 
in his leisure moments to his fingers' ends, played the 
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fiddle in his caLin, acoonipaiiied on tlio flute by that young 
Apollo of the Atlantic trade, the steward's mate. Only on 
the third morning of the voyage was the harmony on 
board the Aquila di8turl)ed by a passing moment of discord 
— duo to an unexju'cted addition to the ranks of the 
passeitgers, in the shape of a lost bird I 

It was merely a weary little land-bird (blown out of 
its course, as the learned in such matters supposed); and it 
perched on one of the yards to rest and recover itself after 
its long flight. 

The iuHtant the creature was discovered, the insatiate 
Anglo-Saxon delight in killing birds, from the majestic 
eagle to the contempt il>lo sparrow, diHj)layod itself m its 
full frenzy. The crew ran about the decks, the passengers 
rushed into tlieir cabins, eag^T to seize the first gun and 
to have the first shot. An old (piarter-master of the Aquila 
was the enviable man, who first found the means of 
destruction ready to his hand. lie lifted the gun to his 
shoulder, he had his finger on the tiiggor, when he was 
suddenly pounced upon by one of the passengers — a 
young, slim, sunburnt, active man — who snatcheti away 
the gun, discharged it over the side of the vessel, and 
turned furiously on the quarter-master. " You wretch I 
would you kill the poor weary bird that trusts our 
hospitality, and only asks us to give it a rest ? That little 
harmless thing is as much one of God's creatures as you 
are. I'm ashamed of you — I'm horrified at you — you've 
got bird-murder in your face ; I hate the sight of you I " 

The quarter-master — a large grave fat man, slow alike 
in his bodily and his mental movements — listened to this 
extraordinary remonstrance with a fixed stare of amaze- 
ment, and an open mouth from which the unspat tobacco- 
juice trickled in little brown streams. When the impetuous 
young gentleman paused (not for want of words, meiely 
for want of breath), the quarter-master turned about, and 
addressed himself to the audience gathered round. ** Oentle- 
men," he said, with a lioman brevity, ** this young fellow 
is mad." 

The captain's voice checked the general outbreak of 
laughter. ** That will do, quarter-master. Let it be 
undei stood that nobody is to shoot the bird — and let me 
suggest to you, sir, that you might have expressed your 
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humane sentiments quite as effectually in less violent 
language/* 

Addressed in those terms, the impetuous young man 
burst into another fit of excitement. " You're quite right, 
sir I I deserve every word you have said to me ; I feel I 
have disgraced myself." He ran after the quarter-master, 
and seized him by both hands. " I beg your pardon ; I 
Ij^g your pardon with all my heart. You would have 
served me right if you had thrown me overboard after the 
language I used to you. Pray excuse my quick temper ; 
pray forgive me. What do you say? *Let bygones he 
bygones * ? That's a capital way of putting it. You're a 
thorough good fellow. If I can ever be of the smallest 
use to you (there's my card and address in London), let 
me know it ; I entreat you, let me know it." He returned 
in a violent hurry to the captain. " I've made it up with 
the quarter-master, sir. He forgives me; he bears no 
malice. Allow me to congratulate you on having such a 
good Christian in your ship. I wish I was like him I 
Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen, for the disturbance I 
have made. It shan't happen again — I promise you that." 

The male travellers in general looked at each other, 
and seemed to agree with the quarter-master's opinion 
of their fellow-passenger. The women, touched by his 
evident sincerity, and charmed with his handsome blush- 
ing eager face, agreed that he was quite right to save the 
poor bird, and that it would be all the better for the 
weaker part of creation generally if other men were more 
like him. "While the various opinions were still in course 
of expression, the sound of the luncheon bell cleared the 
deck of the passengers, with two exceptions. One was 
the impetuous young man. The other was a middle-aged 
traveller, with a grizzled beard and a penetrating eye, 
who had silently observed the proceedings, and who now 
took the opportunity of introducing himself to the hero of 
the moment. 

" Are you not going to take any luncheon ? " he asked. 

"No, sir. Among the people I have lived with we 
don't eat at intervals of three or four hours, all day long." 

" Will you excuse me," pursued the other, " if I own I 
should like to know what people you have been living 
with? My name is Hethcote; I was associated, at one 
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time of my lifo, with a collogo dcToted to the training of 
yo\m% men. From what I have seen and heard this 
morning, 1 fancy you have not been educated on any of 
the recofipiizcd svRtems that are popular at the present 
dny. Am I right ? " 

The excitable young man suddenly became the picture 
of reftignation, and auHwered in a formula of words as if 
he wa8 repeating a IcBBon. 

"I am Claude- Amelius-Goldenheart. Aged twonty- 
one. Son, and only child, of the late Claude Ooldenhcart, 
of Shedfield Heath, Buckingharosliire, England. I have 
been brought u]) by the Primitive Christian Socialists, at 
Tadmor Community, State of Illinois. I have inherited 
an income of five hundred a year. And I am now, with 
the approval of the Community, going to London to see 

Mr. ITethcote received this copious flow of information, 
in some doubt whether he had Ixjcn made the victim of 
coarse raillery, or whether ho had merely heard a quaint 
statement of facts. Cbiudo-Ameliua-Goldenbeart saw that 
he had produced an unfavourable impression, and hastened 
to sot himself right. 

** Excuse me, sir," he said, " I am not making game of 
you, as you sofm to suppose. We are tauj^ht to be 
courteous to everylK)dy, in our Community. The truth is, 
there fcems to bo hometliing odd alxjut mo (I'm sure I 
don't know wliat), which makes people whom I meet on 
my travels curious tr> know who I am. If you'll please to 
remember, it's a long way from Illinois to Now York, and 
curious Ktians^crs are not scarce on the journey. When 
one is obliged to keep on saying the name thing over and 
over again, a form saves a deal of trouble. I have made a 
form for myself — whioh is respoctftilly at the disposal of 
any person who does me the honour to wish for my 
acquaintance. Will that do, sir? Very well, then; shake 
hands, to show you're satisfied." 

Mr. Ilethcoto shook bands, more than Fatisfied. He 
found it impossible to resist the bright honest brown eyes, 
the simple winning cordial manner of the young fellow 
with the quaint formula and the strange name. ** Come, 
Mr. Goldenheart," ho said, leading the way to a seat on 
deck, " let us sit down comfortably, and have a talk." 
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" Anything you like, sir — ^but don't call me Mr. Golden- 
heart." 

'• Why not ? " 

" Well, it sounds formal. And, besides, you're old 
enough to be my father ; it's my duty to call y<m Mister — 
or Sir, as we say to our elders at Tadmor. I have left all 
my friends behind me at the Community — and I feel 
lonely out here on this big ocean, among strangers. Do 
me a kindness, sir. Call me by my Christian name ; and 
give me a friendly slap on the back if you find vsre get 
along smoothly in the course of the day." 

" Which of your names shall it be ? " Mr. Hethcote 
asked, humouring this odd lad. " Claude ? " 

" No. Not Claude. The Primitive Christians said 
Claude was a finicking French name. Call me Amelius, 
and I shall begin to feel at home again. If you're in a 
hurry, cut it down to three letters (as they did at Tadmor), 
and call me Mel." 

"Very good," said Mr. Hethcote. "Now, my friend 
Amelius (or Mel), I am going to speak out plainly, as you 
do. The Primitive Christian Socialists must have great 
confidence in their system of education, to turn you adrift 
in the world without a companion to look after you." 

" You've hit it, sir," Amelius answered coolly. " They 
have unlimited confidence in their system of education. 
And I'm a proof of it." 

"You have relations in London, I suppose?" Mr. 
Hethcote proceeded. 

For the first time the face of Amelius showed a shadow 
of sadness on it. 

"I have relations," he said. "But I have promised 
never to claim their hospitality. * They are hard and 
worldly ; and they will make you hard and worldly, too.' 
That's what my father said to me on his death-bed." He 
took off his hat when he mentioned his father's death, and 
came to a sudden pause — with his head bent down, like a 
man absorbed in thought. In less than a minute he put 
on his hat again, and looked up with his bright winning 
smile. " We say a little prayer for the loved ones who 
are gone, when we speak of them," he explained. " But 
we don't say it out loud, for fear of seeming to parade our 
religious convictions. We hate cant in our Community." 
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'*I cordially a^ee with the Commnnitj, Ameliu^ 
But, my good fellow, have you really no frieud to weloome 
you when you get to London ? ** 

Amclius answered the question mysteriously. ^ Wait 
a little t " he said— -and took a letter from the breast-pocket 
of his coat. Mr. Ilethcote, watching him, observed that 
he looked at the ad(1ro>s with unfeigned pride and pleasure. 

" One of our brethren at the Community has given me 
this," he announced. ** It's a letter of introduction, sir, to 
a remarkable man — a man who is an example to all the 
rest of U8. He has risen, by dint of integrity and per- 
severance, from the powition of a poor porter in a shop to 
be one of the most res]>ected mercantile characters in the 
City of London.*' 

With this explanation, A melius handed his letter to 
Mr. Ilethcote. It was addressed as follows :^ 

To John Farnahyy Esfivire, 

Meurs. lionaUl & Farndby, 
Stationern^ 

AldeiBgate Street^ London, 



CHAPTER IL 

Mr. Hethcxtte looked at the address on the letter with an 
expression of surprise, which did not escape the notice of 
AmeliuH. " Do you know Mr. Famaby ? " he asked. 

** I have some acr^uaintance with him," was the ansuver, 
given with a certain appearance of constraint. 

Amelius went on eagerly with his questions. " Wliat 
»jrt of man is he ? Do you think he will be prejudiced 
against me, Ix^cause I have been brought up at Tadmor ? " 

** I must be a little better acquainted, Amelius, with 
you and Tadmor before I can answer your question. 
Suppose you tell me how you became one of the Socialists, 
to begin with ? " 

" 1 was only a little boy, Mr. Hethcote, at that time.** 

"Very good. Even little boys have memories. Is 
there any objection to your telling me what yoa can 
remember ? " 
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A melius answered rather sadly, with his eyes bent on 
the deck. ** I remember something happening which 
threw a gloom over us at home in England. I heard that 
my mother was concerned in it. When I grew older, I 
never presumed to ask my father what it was; and he 
never offered to tell me. I only know this : that he for- 
gave her some wrong she had done him, and let her go on 
living at home — and that relations and friends all blamed 
him, and fell away from him, from that time. Not long 
afterwards, while I was at school, my mother died. I was 
sent for, to follow her funeral with my father. When we 
got back, and were alone together, he took me on his knee 
and kissed me. * Which will you do, Amelius,* he said ; 
* stay in England with your uncle and aunt ? or come with 
me all the way to America, and never go back to England 
again ? Take time to think of it.' I wanted no time to 
think of it ; I said, * Go with you, papa.' He frightened 
me by bursting out crj- ing ; it was the first time I had 
ever seen him in tears. I can understand it now. He had 
been cut to the heart, and had borne it like a martyr ; and 
his boy was his one friend left. Well, by the end of the 
week we were on board the ship ; and there we met a 
benevolent gentleman, with a long grey beard, who bade 
my father welcome, and presented me with a cake. In 
my ignorance, I thought he was the captain. Nothing 
of the sort. He was the first Socialist I had ever seen ; 
and it was he who had persuaded my father to leave 
England." 

Mr. Hethcote's opinions of Socialists began to show 
themselves (a little sourly) in Mr. Hethcote's smile. '* And 
how did you get on with this benevolent gentleman ? " he 
asked. ** After converting your father, did he convert you 
— with the cake ? " 

Amelius smiled. " Do him justice, sir ; he didn't tru.st 
to the cake. He waited till we were in sight of the 
American land — and then he preached me a little sermon, 
on our arrival, entirely for my own use." 

" A sermon ? " Mr. Hethcote repeated. " Very little 
religion in it, I suspect." 

" Very little indeed, sir," Amelius answered. " Only 
as much religion as there is in the New Testament. I was 
not quite old enough to understand him easily — so he 
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wrote down his digcourso on the fly-leaf of a story-book I 
had with iiio, and ^avo it to mo to read when I was tired 
of the stories. Stories were scarce with me in those days ; 
and, whin I had exliausted my little stock, rather than 
read nothing I rea<l my sermon — read it so often that I 
think I can reni<*nil)er every word of it now. ' My dear 
little lx)y, the Christian rehgion, as Christ taught it, has 
long ceased to Ix) the religion of the Christian world. A 
sclii>h and cruel Pretence is set up in its place. Your 
own father is one example of the truth of this saying of 
mine. lie has fulfilled the first and foremost duty of a 
true ChriHtian — the duty of forgiving an injury. For this, 
he stands diKgriced in the estimation of all his friends : 
they have renounced and ahandoned him. He forgives 
them and s^jeks peace and good company in the New 
World, among Christians like himself. You will not 
repent leaving home with him ; you will be one of a loving 
family and, when you are oil enough, you will be free to 
decide for yourself what your future life shall be.* That 
was all I knew alx)ut the Socialists, when we reached 
Tadmor after our long journey." 

Mr. IIeth('ote*8 prejudices made their appearance 
again. "A barren sort of place/' he said, "judging by 
the name." 

" r>arren? What can you be thinking of? A prettier 
place I never saw, and never expect to see again. A clear 
winding river, running into a little blue lake. A broad 
hill-side, all laid out in flower-gardens, and shaded by 
splendid trees. On the top of the hill the buildings of the 
Community, some of brick and some of wood, so covered 
with creepers and so encircled with verandahs that I can't 
tell you \a) this day what btyle of architecture they were 
built in. More trees behind the houses — and, on the other 
side of the hill, cornfields, nothing hut cornfields rolling 
away and away in great yellow plains, till they reached 
the golden sky and the setting sun, and were seen no 
more. 1'hat was our first view of Tadmor, when the 
stage-coach dropped us at the town.'* 

Mr. Ilethcote still held out. "And what about the 
people who live in this earthly Paradise?" he asked. 
" Male and female saints — eh ? '* 

" Oh dear no, sir I The very opposite of saints. They 
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eat and drink like their neighbours. They never think of 
wearing dirty horsehair when they can get clean linen. 
And when they are tempted to misconduct themselves, 
they find a better way out of it than knotting a cord and 
thrashing their own backs. Saints ! They all ran out 
together to bid us welcome like a lot of school-children ; 
the first thing they did was to kiss us, and the next thing 
was to give us a mug of wine of their own making. 
Saints ! Oh, Mr. Hethcote, what will you accuse us of 
being next ? I declare your suspicions of the poor Socialists 
keep cropping up again as fast as I cut them down. May 
I make a guess, sir, without offending you? From one 
or two things I have noticed, I strongly suspect you're a 
Biitish clergyman." 

Mr. Hethcote was conquered at last : he burst out 
laughing. " You have discovered me," he said, " travelling 
in a coloured cravat and a shooting jacket ! I confess I 
should like to know how." 

" It's easily explained, sir. Visitors of all sorts are 
welcome at Tadmor. We have a large experience of them 
in the travelling season. They all come with their own 
private suspicion of us lurking about the corners of their 
eyes. They see everything we have to show them, and eat 
and drink at our table, and join in our amusements, and 
get as pleasant and friendly with us as can be. The time 
comes to say good-bye — and then we find them out. If a 
guest who has been laughing and enjoying himself all 
day, suddenly becomes serious when he takes his leave, 
and shows that little - lurking devil of suspicion again 
about the corners of his eyes — it's ten chances to one that 
he's a clergyman. No offence, Mr. Hethcote ! I acknow- 
ledge with pleasure that the corners of your eyes are clear 
again. You're not a very clerical clergyman, sir, after all 
— I don't despair of converting you, yet 1 " 

" Go on with your story, Amelius. You're the queerest 
fellow I have met with, for many a long day past." 

" I'm a little doubtful about going on with my story, 
sir. I have told you how I got to Tadmor, and what it 
looks like, and what sort of people live in the place. If I 
am to get on beyond that, I must jump to the time when 
I was old enough to learn the Eules of the Community." 

•* WeU— and what then ? " 
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" Well, Mr. Ilothcoto, some of the Rules might o€fend 
you." 

**TiyI" 

"All right, sir I Don't blame me ; I'm not ashamed of 
the Kules. And now, if I am to sjiouk, I must speak 
soriouhly on a w^rious subject ; I mu^^t l)Cgin with onr 
religious principles. We find our Christianity in the 
spirit of the New Testaniont — not in the letter. We have 
three g(KKl rea^^oiiH for objecting to pin our fuith on the 
words alone, in tluit b(K)k. First, because we are not sure 
that the English translation is always to be depended on 
as accurate and honest. Secondly, because we know that 
(sincjo the invention of printing) there is not a copy of the 
>xx)k in existence which is free from errors of the press, 
and that (Ixjfore the invention of printing) those errors, in 
manuscript copies, must hs a matter of course have been 
far more serious and fur more numerous. Thirdly, because 
there is plain internal evidence (to say nothing of dis- 
coveries actually made in the present day) of interpolations 
and corruptions, intnxluced into the manuscript copies as 
they succeeded each other in ancient times. These draw- 
backs are of no importance, however, in our estimation. 
Wo find, in the spirit of the book, the most simple and 
most perfect system of religion and morality that humanity 
has ever rcjceive^l — and with that we are content. To 
reverence God ; and to love our noighl>our as ourselves : if 
we had only those two ajmmandnients to guide us, we 
should have enough. The whole collect i(m of Doctrines 
(as they are culled) wo reject at once, without even 
stopping U) discuss them. Wo apply to them the test 
suggested by Christ himself : by their fruits ye shall know 
them. The fruits of Doctrines, in the past (to quote three 
instances onlyj, have Ixjen the Spanish Inquihition, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Thirty Years* War 
— and the fruits, in the present, are dissension, bigotry, 
and opposition to useful reforms. Away with Doctrines I 
In the interests of Christianity, away with them I We 
are to love our enemies; we are to forgive injuries; we 
aro to help the needy; we are to be pitiful and courteous, 
slow to judge others, ashamed to exalt ourselves. That 
teaching doesn't lead to tortures, massacres, and wars ; to 
envy, hatred, and malice^ — and for that reason it stands 
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revealed to us as the teaching that we can trust. There 
is our religion, sir, as we find it in the Kules of the Com- 
munity." 

** Very well, Amelius. I notice, in passing, th9,t the 
Community is in one respect like ihe Pope — the. Com- 
munity is infallible. We won't dwell on that. You have 
stated your principles. As to the application of them 
next? Nobody has a right to be rich among you, of 
course ? " 

" Put it the other way, Mr. He th cote. All men have a 
right to be rich — provided the^'- don't make other people 
poor, as a part of the process. We don't trouble ourselves 
much about money ; that's the truth. We are farmers, 
carpenters, weavers, and printers ; and what we earn (ask 
pur neighbours if wo don't earn it honestly) goes into the 
common fund. . A man who comes to us with money puts 
it into the fund, and so makes things easy for the next 
man, who comes with empty pockets. While they are with 
us, they all live in the same comfort, and have their equal 
share in the same profits — deducting the sum in reserve 
for sudden calls and bad times. If they leave us, the man 
who has brought money with him has his undisputed 
right to take it away again ; and the man who has brought 
none bids us good-bye, all the richer for his equal share in 
the profits which he has personally earned. The only fuss 
at our place about money that I can remember was the 
fuss about my five hundred a year. I wanted to hand it 
over to the fund. It was my own, mind — inherited from 
my mother's property, on my coming of age. The Elders 
wouldn't hear of it : the Council wouldn't hear of it : the 
general vote of the Community wouldn't hear of it. * We 
agreed with his father that he should decide for himself, 
when he grew to manhood ' — that was how they put it. 
* Let him go back to the Old World ; and let him be free 
to choose, by the test of his own experience, what his 
future life shall be.' How do you think it will end, 
Mr. Hethcote? Shall I return to the Community? Or 
shall I stop in London ? " 

Mr. Hethcote answered, without a moment's hesitation, 
" You will stop in London." 

" I'll bet you two to one, sir, he goes back to the Com- 
munity." 

D 
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In tlioso wordfl, a tliird voico (Hpoaking in a strong 
Now England accent) insinuated itsolf into the oonTersa- 
tion fioni behind. AnioIiuB and Mr. Hothcote, looking 
round, diKcovered a long, lean, gravo stranger — ^with his 
fa(;o ovornhadowed by a hugo felt hat. ** Have yon been 
liKtoning to our convcrfeation ? " Mr. Hothcote aeked 
haughtily. 

*' I have boon liRtening," answered the grave stranger, 
*'with conBiderablo interest. This young man, I find, 
opens a new chai)tor to mo in the book of humanity. Do 
you accept my bot, 8ir ? My namo is Rufus Dingwell ; 
and my home is at Cool^pring, Mass. You do noi bet ? I 
exprcHs my regret, and liavo the pleasure of taking a seat 
alongHido of yon. What is your name, sir ? Hothcote ? 
We liave one of that namo at ('oolHpring. He is much 
respected. Mr, Chmdo A, Ooldenncart, you aro no 
stranger to mo— no, sir, I procured your namo from the 
steward, when the little difliculty occurred just now about 
the bird. Your namo conHiderably surprised me." 

" Why ? " Amelius asked. 

"Well, sir — not to say that your surname (being 
Goldenheart) reminds one unexpectedly of * The Pilgrim's 
I'rogress ' — I happen to bo already acquainted with yon. 
By reputation." 

Ameliuft looked puzzled. " By reputation ? " he said, 
** What does that mean ? " 

" It moans, sir, that you occupy a prominent position 
in a recent number of our popular journal, entitled The 
OooUpring Democrat, The late romantic incident which 
caused tho withdrawal of Miss Mellioont from your Com- 
munity has produced a species of social commotion at 
CoolHpring. Among our ladies, tho tone of sentiment, sir, 
is universally favourable to you. When I left, I do assure 
you, you wore a popular character among us. The name 
of Claude A. Goldenheart was, so to speak, in everybody's 
mouth." 

Amelius listened to this, with tho colour suddenly 
deepening on his faco, and with every appearance of heart- 
felt annoyance and regret. " There is no suoh thinff as 
keeping a secret in America," ho said, irritably. " ^me 
spy must have got among us ; nono of <mr people wonU. 
have exposed the poor lady to publio comment. How 
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would you like it, Mr. Dingwell, if the newspaper 
published the private sorrows of your wife or your 
daughter ? " 

Eufus Dingwell answered with the straightforward 
sincerity of feeling which is one of the indisputable 
virtues of his nation. " I had not thought of it in that 
light, sir," he said. "You have been good enough to 
credit me with a wife or a daughter. I do not possess 
either of those ladies ; but your argument hits me, not- 
withstanding — hits me hard, I tell you." He looked at 
Mr. Hethcote, who sat silently and stiffly disapproving of 
all this familiarity, and applied himself in perfect innocence 
and good faith to making things pleasant in that quarter. 
"You are a stranger, sir," said Eufus; "and you will 
doubtless wish to peruse the article which is the subject 
of conversation?" He took a newspaper slip from his 
pocket-book, and oflfered it to the astonished Englishman. 
"I shall be glad to hear your sentiments, sir, on the 
view propounded by our mutual friend, Claude A. Golden- 
heart." 

Before Mr. Hethcote could reply, Amelius interposed 
in his own headlong way. " Give it to me ! I want to 
read it first ! " 

He snatched at the newspaper slip. Eufus checked 
him with grave composure. " I am of a cool temperament 
myself, sir ; but that don't prevent me from admiring heat 
in others. Short of boiling point — mind that ! " With 
this hint, the wise New-Englander permitted Amelius to 
take possession of the printed slip. 

Mr. Hethcote, finding an opportunity of saying a word 
at last, asserted himself a little haughtily. "I beg you 
will both of you understand that I decline to read anything 
which relates to another person's private affairs." 

Neither the one nor the other of his companions paid 
the slightest heed to this announcement. Amelius was 
reading the newspaper extract, and placid Eufus was 
watching him. In another moment, he crumpled up the 
slip, and threw it indignantly on the deck. " It's as full 
of lies as it can hold ! " he burst out. 

" It's all over the United States, by this time," Eufus 
remarked. "And I don't doubt we shall find the English 
papers have copied it, when we get to Liverpool, If you 
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\\'\\\ tnko iny udvico, Hir, you will cultivate a sagaciotu 
iiiscu>il>ility to tlio CDininciits of tho prcBs," 

** Do ywu think I ciuo for mysolf?" Amolius askcJ 
imlij^iiantly, **It*H the poor woman I am thinking of. 
Wliat can I do to clear her (rharacter ? " 

** Well, 8ir/' bUgi^cHted iCnfiiH, **in your place, I should 
have a notificaiion (circulated through the Hhip, announcing 
a lecture on th<j Kuhj((;t(weatlier iKjrniitting) in tho course 
of the afternwn. That's the way we flhould do it at 
Coolspiing.'* 

Anieliu.s listened without conviction. ** It*s certainly 
u.selcKH to make a Hccret of the matter now," ho said ; " but 
I don't Hce my way to making it more jmhlic still," lie 
paused, and looked at Mr. Hethc^jte. ** It 80 happens, 
sir,'* he rcHumed, "that tliiw unfortunate affair is an 
example of Hfiiue of the Kules of our Community, which 
I had not had time to speak of, when Mr. Dingwall here 
joined us. It will l>e a reli(jf to me to contradict these 
a1>ominable falHehoods to Komehody ; and I should liko (if 
you don't mind) to hear wliat you think of my conduct, 
from your own point of view. It might prepare me/' he 
added, smiling rather uneasily, " for what 1 may find in 
the English newspapers." 

Witli these words of introduction he told his sad story 
— jocosely described in the news])aper heading as ** I^Iisis 
Mellicent and Goldenheart among the Socialists at 
Tadmor." 



CIIAPTEil IIL 

** Neably six months since," said Amolius, *• we had notice 
by letter of the anival of an unmarried English lady, who 
wished to become a member of our Community. You will 
understand my motive in keeping her family namo a 
secret : even the newspaper has grace enough only to 
mention her by her Christian name. I don't want to 
cheat you out of your interest ; so I will own at onco that 
Miss Mellicent was not beautiful, and not young. When 
she came to us, she was thirty- eight years old, and time 
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and trial had set their marks on her face plainly enough 
for anybody to see. Notwithstanding this, we all thought 
her an interesting woman. It might have been the sweet- 
ness of her voice; or perhaps it was something in her 
expression that took our fancy. There! I can't explain 
it ; I can only say there were young women and prett}'- 
women at Tadmor who failed to win us as Miss Mellicent 
did. Contradictory enough, isn't it ? " 

Mr. Hethcote said he understood the contradiction. 
Eafus put an appropriate question : " Do you possess a 
photograph of this lady, sir? " 

** No," said Amelius ; " I wish I did. Well, we received 
her, on her arrival, in the Common Eoom — called so because 
we all assemble there every evening, when the work of 
the day is done. Sometimes we have the reading of a 
poem or a novel; sometimes debates on the social and 
political questions of the ti^jie in England and America ; 
sometimes music, or dancing, or cards, or billiards, to 
amuse us. When a new member arrives, we have the 
ceremonies of introduction. I was close by the Elder 
Brother (that's the name we give to the chief of the 
Community) when two of the women led Miss Mellicent 
in. He's a hearty old fellow, who lived the first part of 
his life on his own clearing in one of the Western forests. 
To this day, he can't talk long, without showing, in one 
way or another, that his old familiarity with the trees still 
keeps its place in his memory. He looked hard at Miss 
Mellicent, under his shaggy old white eyebrows; and I 
heard him whisper to himself, * Ah, dear me ! Another of 
The Fallen Leaves I ' I knew what he meant. The people 
who have drawn blanks in the lottery of life — the people 
who have toiled hard after happiness, and have gathered 
nothing but disappointment and sorrow; the friendless 
and the lonely, the wounded and the lost — these are the 
people whom our good Elder Brother calls The Fallen 
Leaves. I like the saying myself; it's a tender way of 
speaking of our poor fellow-creatures who are down in the 
world." 

He paused for a moment, looking out thoughtfully over 
the vast void of sea and sky. A passing shadow of sadness 
clouded his bright young face. The two elder men looked 
at him in silence, feeling (in widely different ways) the 
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0anio oompaMionato intoreet. What was the life that lay 
before him? And — God help him! — what would he &> 
with it? 

** Whore did I leave off?" ho asked, roosing himself 
suddenly. 

** You left Miss Mellioent, sir, in the Common Boom — 
the venerable citizen with the white eyebrows being 
suitably engago^l in moralizing on her." In those terms 
the ever-re^y Kufus set the story going ctgain* 

*' Quite right," Amelius resumed. *' There she was, 
poor thing, a little thin timid creature, in a white dress, 
with a black scarf over her shoulders, trembling and 
wondering in a room full of strangers. The Elder Brother 
took hor by the hand, and kissed her on the forehead, and 
bade hor heartily welcome in the name of the Community. 
Then the women followed his example, and the men idl 
shook liands with her. And then our chief put the three 
questions, wliich he is ]x>und to address to all new arriviJs 
when ihcy join us : ' Do you come here of your own £ree 
will ? Do vou bring with you a written recommendation 
from one of our brethren, which satisfies us that we do no 
wrong to ourselves or to others in reeeiving you? Do you 
understand that you are not bound to us oy vowa» and 
tliat you are free to leave us again if the life here is not 
agreeable to you?" Matters bein^ settled so far, the 
reading of the Rules, and the Penalties imposed for break- 
ing them, came next. Some of the Rules yon know 
already; others of nmaller importance I needn't tronble 
you with. As for the Penalties, if you incur the lighter 
ones, you are subject to public rebuke, or to isolation for 
a time from the social life of the Community. If yon 
incur the heavier ones, you are either sent out into the 
world again for a given period, to return or not as yon 
please ; or you are struck off the list of members, and 
expelled for good and all. Suppose these preliminaries 
agreed to hy Miss Mellicent witn silent submission, and 
let us go on to the close of the ceremony — the reading of 
the Rules which settle the questions of Love and Mar- 
riage." 

'* Aha ! " said Mr. Ilethcote, *^ we are coming to the 
difiiculties of the Community at last ! " 

'*Are we also coming to Miss Mellioent, sir?" Bnfns 
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inquired. " As a citizen of a free country in which I can 
love in one State, marry in another, and be divorced in a 
third, I am not interested in yoar Eules — I am interested 
in your Lady." 

"The two are inseparable in this case," Amelius 
answered giavely. " If I am to speak of Miss Mellicent, 
• I must speak of the Eules ; you will soon see why. Our 
Community becomes a despotism, gentlemen, in dealing 
with love and marriage. For example, it positively 
prohibits any member afflicted with hereditary disease 
from marrying at all ; and it reserves to itself, in the 
case of every proposed marriage among us, the right of 
permitting or forbidding it, in council. We can't even 
fall in love with each other, without being bound, under 
penalties, to report it to the Elder Brother ; who, in his 
turn, communicates it to the monthly council; who, in 
their turn, decide whether the courtship may go on or 
not. That's not the worst of it, even yet I In some cases 
— where we haven't the slightest intention of falling in 
love with each other — the governing body takes the initia- 
tive. * You two will do well to marry ; we see it, if you 
don't. Just think of it, will you?' You may laugh; 
some of our happiest marriages have been made in that 
way. Our governors in council act on an established 
principle : here it is in a nutshell. The results of ex- 
perience in the matter of marriage, all over the world, 
show that a really wise choice of a husband or a wife is 
an exception to the rule ; and that husbands and wives in 
general would be happier together if their marriages were 
managed fox them by competent advisers on either side. 
Laws laid down on such lines as these, and others equally 
strict, which I have not mentioned j'et, were not put in 
force, Mr. Hethcote, as you suppose, without serious diffi- 
culties — difficulties which threatened the very existence of 
the Community. But that was before my time. When 
I grew up, I found the husbands and wives about me 
content to acknowledge that the Eules fulfilled the purpose 
with which they had been made — the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. It all looks very absurd, I dare 
say, from your point of view. But these queer regulations 
of ours answer the Christian test — by their fruits ye shall 
know them. Our married people don't live on separate 
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huhn of the lioiiHC ; our cliiMrcn arc all healthy; ^fe- 
iK-fitiii;^ m unknown amon;; us; and the practice in our 
divorco roiirt wouldn't kccji iho nK;«t n^xleratc lawyer on 
brvid and cIiock*:. ( 'an you say oh much for the Micceas of 
tho njaniago lawn in P^iropc? I leave you, gentlemen^ io 
form yo'ir own ophiionH." 

Mr. llcthcotc declined to express an opinion. Bnfus ' 
flocline-<l to rcKJ^ hiH interest in the lady. *^ And what 
did Miw* Mellicent Hay to it?" he inquired. 

** She H'iid fiometiiin^; that Btartled us all,** Amclins 
replied. •* When the KMer Brother Ixrgan to read the 
first wordH relating to love and marriage in the Book of 
itules, 8lie tume^l deadly pale ; and rose up in her place 
with a Hudden burHt of e'»ura;;e or desperation — I don't 
know whielj. * MuHt you read that to me?' she asked. 
* I have nothing it) do, hir, with love or marriage.* The 
Elder Brother lai'l aside \i\h B<xjk of Rules. • If you are 
afflicted with an hereditary maWly/ he said, *the doctor 
from the t^^wn will examine you, and report to us.* She 
answered, *I have no hereditary malady.' The £lder 
Brother to^^k up his Ixxik a^ain. ' In due course of time, 
ray dear, the (Jouncil will decide for you, whether yon are 
to love and marry or not/ And he rea^l the Rules. She 
sat down again, and hid her face in her hands, and never 
moved or HiK^ke until he had done. The regular questions 
followed. Ilad «ho anything to Hay, in the way of objection ? 
Nothing ! In tliat cstKs, would she &ign the Rules? Tes! 
When the time came for supjier, &he excused herself^ jnst 
like a child. * I feel very tired ; may I go to bed? ' The 
unmarried women in the same dormitory with her antiri- 
rated Homa romantic confeHNion when she grew used to 
ncr new friends. They proved to be wrong. *My life 
has been one long disappointment,* was all she said* * You 
will do me a kindness if you will take me as I am, and 
not ask mo to talk alxiut myself.' There was nothing 
sulky or ungracious in the expression of her wish to keep 
her own K^;cret. A kinder and sweeter woman — ^nevcr 
thinking of herself, always considerate of others — never 
lived. An accidental diacovery ma^le me her chief friend, 
among the men: it turned out that her childhood had 
been passed, where my childhood had been passed, at 
Bhedfleld Heath, in Buckinghamshire. She was never 
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iveary of consulting my boj^ish recollections, and com- 
paring them with her own. * I love the place/ she used 
to say ; ' the only happy time of my life was the time 
passed there.' On my sacred word of honour, this was 
the sort of talk that passed between us, for week after 
week. What other talk could pass between a man whose 
one and twentieth birthday was then near at hand, and 
a woman who was close on forty ? What could I do, when 
the poor, broken, disappointed creature met me on the hill 
or by the river, and said, * You are going out for a walk ; 
may I come with you ? ' I never attempted to intrude 
myself into her confidence ; I never even asked her why 
she had joined the Community. You see what is coming, 
don't you ? I never saw it. I didn't know what it meant, 
when some of the younger women, meeting us together, 
looked at me (not at ber), and smiled maliciously. My 
stupid eyes were opened at last by the woman who slept 
in the next bed to her in the dormitory — a woman old 
enough to be my mother, who took care of me when I was 
a child at Tadmor. She stopped me one morning, on my 
way to fish in the river. ' Amelius,' she said, * don't go 
to the fishing-house; Mellicent is waiting for you.' I 
stared at her in astonishment. She held up her finger at 
me : * Take care, you foolish boy ! You are drifting into 
a false position as fast as you can. Have you no suspicion 
of what is going on ? ' I looked all round me, in search 
of what was going on. Nothing out of the common was 
to be seen anywhere. *What can you possibly mean?' 
I asked. * You will only laugh at me, if I tell you,' she 
said. I promised not to laugh. She too looked all round 
her, as if she was afraid of somebody being near enough to 
hear us ; and then she let out the secret. * Amelius, ask 
for a holiday — ^and leave us for a while. Mellicent is in 
love with you.' " 
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CIIAPTER IV. 

Amelius IooIchI at his companions, in Bome donbt whether 
thoy wouM i>rrKervu their gravity at this critical point in 
his Btf^ry. Th<'y Loth showed him that his appronenaicns 
wc-ro well fouiulcd. Ho was a little hurt, and he inatantly 
revealed it. ** I own to my shame that I burst out laugh- 
ing myKoir,*' ho said. '* \\\xt vou two gentlemen are older 
and wiser tliuu I uni. I didn t expect to find von just as 
ready to laugh at i>our Miss Mellicent as I was. ' 

Mr. Ilotlicote declined to be reminded of his duties as 
a middlo-agcd gentleman in this backhanded manner. 
** Gently, Amelius I You can't expect to persuade us that 
a laughable thing is not a thing to be laughed at. A 
woman close on furty who falls in love with a young 
fellow of twenty-one " 

'* Is a laughable ciiciimstanee," Bufus interposed. 
*' Whereas a man of forty who fancies a. young woman of 
twenty-one is uU in the order of Nature. The men haTe 
settled it so. But why the women are to give up so much 
sooner than the men is a question, sir, on which I have 
long wished to hear the sentiments of the women them- 
selves." 

Mr. Ilethcote dismissed the sentiments of the women 
with a wave of his hand. **Let us hear the rest of it, 
Amelius. Of course you went on to the fishing-house? 
And of course you found Miss Mellicent there ? " 

*' She came to the door to meet me, much as usual," 
Amelius resumed, *' and suddenly checked herself in the 
act of Fliaking hands with me. I can onlv suppose she 
saw something in my face that startled her. How it 
happened, I can*t say ; but I felt my good spirits forsake 
me the moment I found myself in her presence. I doubt 
if she had ever seen me so serious before. ^Have I 
offended you ? ' she asked. Of course, I denied it ; but I 
failed to satisfy her. She began to tremble. ' Has some- 
body said something against me? Are you weary of my 
company ? ' lliose were the next questions. It was useleM 
to say lio. Some perverse distiiist of me, or some despair 
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of herself, overpowered her on a sudden. She sank down 
on the floor of the fishing-house, and began to cry — ^not a 
good hearty burst of tears ; a silent, miserable, resigned 
sort of crying, as if she had lost all claim to be pitied, and 
all right to feel wounded or hurt. I was so distressed, 
that I thought of nothing but consoling her. I meant 
well, and I acted like a fool. A sensible man would have 
lifted her up, I suppose, and left her to herself. I lifted 
her up, and put my arm round her waist. She looked at 
me as I did it. For just a moment, I declare she became 
twenty years younger ! She blushed as I have never seen 
a woman blush before or since — the colour flowed all over 
her neck as well as her face. Before I could say a word, 
she caught hold of my hand, and (of all the confusing 
things in the world !) kissed it. * No ! ' she cried, * don't 
despise me ! don't laugh at me I Wait, and hear what my 
life has been, and then you will understand why a little 
kindness overpowers me.' She looked round the corner of 
the fishing-house suspiciously. *I don't want anybody 
else to hear us,' she said ; * all the pride isn't beaten out of 
me yet. Come to the lake, and row me about in the boat.' 
I took her out in the boat. Nobody could hear us cer- 
tainly ; but she forgot, and I forgot, that anybody might 
see us, and that appearances on the lake might lead to 
false conclusions on shore." 

Mr. Hethcote and Eufus exchanged significant looks. 
They had not forgotten the Rules of the Community, when 
two of its members showed a preference for each other's 
society. ^ 

Amelius proceeded. "Well, there we were on the 
lake. I paddled with the oars, and she opened her whole 
heart to me. Her troubles had begun, in a very common 
way, with her mother's death and her father's second 
marriage. She had a brother and a sister — the sister 
mairied to a German merchant, settled in New York ; the 
brother comfortably established as a sheep-farmer in 
Australia. So, you see, she was alone at home, at the 
mercy of the step-mother, I don't understand these cases 
myself; but people who do, tell me that there are generally 
faults on both sides. To make matters worse, mey were 
a poor family ; the one rich relative being a sister of the 
first wife, who disapproved of the widower marrying again, 
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tind never entered ilic hoiiae after -.vardfl. Well, the step- 
nctlier Lad a Hliarp ton;j;iio, and Mellicent was the first 
•erHon to feel tlie Hting of it. 8ho was reproached with 
>e;n^ an eneuniMrance on her father, when she ought \o 
bo doin;^ Koinethiiig for herself. There was no need to 
repeat those liarsh words. Tlio next day she answered an 
advertisement. IJefore the week was over, she was eaining 
her hread as a daily governess." 

Here llufus stopi)ed the narrative, having an intorcst- 
ing question to put. "Might I inquire, sir, wliat her 
salary was ? " 

** Thirty pounds a year/* Ameliiis roplial. " Sho was 
rut teaching from nine o'clock to two — and then i^cnt 
home again.** 

" Tliere seems to Ix) nothing to complain of in that, as 
salaries go,** Mr, Iletheoto remarke<l. 

*' 8I10 made no complaint,** Amelius rejoined. ** Sho 
was satisfied with her salary ; hut sho wasn*t satisfied 
with her life. The meek little woman grew down- 
rigl]t angry when sho spoke of it. * I had no reason 
to complain of my employers,* she said. *I was civilly 
treated and punctually paid ; hut I never made friends of 
them. I trie^l to make friends of the children ; and some- 
times I thought I ha<l succeeded — hut, oh dear, when they 
were idle, and I was obliged to keep them to their lessons, 
1 soon found how little hold I had on the love that I 
wanted them to give me. Wo see children in books who 
are perfect little angels; never envious or greedy or stilky 
or deceitful ; always the same sweet, pious, tender, grate- 
ful, innocent creatures— and it has Ikjcu my misfortune 
never t(j me<;t with them, go where I might ! It is a hard 
world, Amelius, the world that I have lived in. I don*t 
think there are such miserable lives anywhere as the lives 
led >)y the poor middle classes in England. From year's 
end i() year's end, the one dreadful struggle to keep up 
appearances, and the hearf-brcaking monotony of an exist- 
once without change. We lived in the back street of a 
cheap sulnirb. I declare to you we had but one amtme- 
ment in the whole long weary year — the annual concert 
the clergyman got up, in aid of his schools. The rest of 
the year it was all teaching for the first half of the dav, 
and needlework for the young family for the other half. 
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Mj father had religious scruples ; he prohibited theatres, 
he prohibited dancing and light reading'; ho even pro- 
hibited looking in at the shop-windows, because we had 
no money to spare and they tempted us to buy. Ho went 
to business in the morning, and came back at night, and 
fell asleep after dinner, and woke up and read prayers — 
and next day to business and back, and sleeping and wak- 
ing and reading prayers — and no break in it, week after 
week, month after month, except on Sunday, which was 
always the same Sunday ; the same church, the same 
service, the same dinner, the same book of sermons in the 
evening. Even when we had a fortnight once a year 3,t 
the seaside, we always went to the same place and lodged 
in the same cheap house. The few friends we had led 
just the same lives, and were beaten down flat by just the 
same monotony. All the women seemed to submit to it 
contentedly except my miserable self. I wanted so little ! 
Only a change now and then ; only a little sympathy 
w^hen I was weary and sick at heart ; only somebody whom 
I could love and serve, and be rewarded with a smile and 
a kind word in return. Mothers shook their heads, and 
daughters laughed at me. Have we time to be senti-. 
mental ? Haven't we enough to do, darning and mending, 
and turning our dresses, and making the joint last as long 
as possible, and keeping the children clean, and doing the 
washing at home — and tea and sugar rising, and my 
husband grumbling every week when I have to ask him 
for the house-money. Oh, no more of it ! no more of it I 
People meant for better things all ground down to the sa^me 
sordid and selfish level — is that a pleasant sight to contem- 
plate ? I shudder when I think of the last twenty years 
of my life ! ' That's what she complained ot, Mr. Heth- 
cote, in the solitary middle of the lake, with nobody but 
me to hear her." 

"In my country, sir," Eufus remarked, "the Lecture 
Bureau would have provided for her amusement, on 
economical terms. And I reckon, if a married life would 
fi^ her, she might have tried it among Us by way of a 
change." 

" That's the saddest part of the story," said Amelius. 
" There came a time, only two years ago, when her 
prospects changed for the better. Her rich aunt (her 
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mother's sister]^ died ; and — v.-hat do you think ? — ^left her 
a legacy of six thousand ]>ound8. Thore was a gleam of 
HunBhino in her life ! The poor teacher was an hoiresa in 
a small way, with her fortune at hor own disposal. They 
had Komcthing like a festival at home, for the first time ; 
presents to everybody, and kissings and conmttulations, 
and new dresses at last. And, moro than that, another 
wonderful event huj)|)ened before long. A gentleman 
made his apjpearanco in the family circle, with an interest- 
ing object in view — a gentleman, who had called at the 
house in which she happened to be employed as teacher at 
the time, and had seen her occupied with her pupils. He 
had kept it to hiniKclf, to be sure, but he had secretly 
admired her from that moment — ^and now it had come out! 
She had never had a lover before ; mind that. And he 
was a remarkably handsome man : dressed beautifully, and 
sang and played, and was so humble and devoted with it 
all. Do you think it wonderful that she said Yes, when 
ho proposed to marry her ? I don't think it wonderful at 
all. For the first few weeks of the courtship, the sunshine 
was brighter than ever. Then the clouds began to rise. 
Anonymous letters came, describing the handsome gentle- 
man (seen under his fair surface) as nothing less than a 
scoundrel. She tore up the letters indignantly — ^she was 
too delicate oven to show them to him. Signed letters 
came next, addressed to her father by an uncle and an 
aunt, both containing one and the same warning: "If 
your daughter insists on having him, tell her to take care 
of her money." A few days later, a visitor arrived — a 
brother, who spoke out moro plainly still. As an honour- 
iible man, ho could not hear of what was going on, without 
making the painful confession that his brother was for- 
bidden to enter his house. That said, ho washed his 
hands of all further responsibility. You two know the 
world, you will guess how it ended. Quarrels in the 
household; the poor middle-aged woman, living in her 
fool's paradise, blindly true to her lover ; convinced that 
he was foully wronged ; frantic when ho declared that he 
would not connect himself with a family which suspected 
him. Ah, I have no patience when I think of it, and I 
almost wish I had never begun to tell the story I Do you 
know what he did? She was free of course, at her age, to 
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decide for herself; there was no controlling her. The 
wedding-day was fixed. Her father had declared he 
would not sanction it ; and her step-mother kept him to 
his word. She went alone to the church, to meet her 
promised husband. He never appeared ; he deserted her, 
mercilessly deserted her — after she had sacrificed her own 
relations to him — on her wedding-day. She was taken 
home insensible, and had a brain fever. The doctors 
declined to answer for her life. Her father thought it time 
to look at her banker's pass-book. Out of her six thousand 
pounds she had privately given no less than four thousand 
to the scoundrel who had deceived and forsaken her ! Not 
a month afterwards he married a young girl — ^with a 
fortune, of course. We read of such things in newspapers 
and books. But to have them brought home to one, after 
living one's own life among honest people — I tell you it 
stupefied me I " 

He said no more. Below them in the cabin, voices 
were laughing and talking, to a cheerful accompaniment 
of clattering knives and forks. Around them spread the 
exultant glory of sea and sky. All that they heard, all 
that they saw, was cruelly out of harmony with the 
miserable story which had just reached its end. With 
one accord the three men rose and paced the deck, feeling 
physically the same need of some movement to lighten 
their spirits. With one accord they waited a little, before 
the narrative was resumed. 



CHAPTEB V, 

Mr. Hethcote was the first to speak again. 

** I can understand the poor creature's motive in 
joining your Community," he said. ** To a person of any 
sensibility her position, among such relatives as j'ou 
describe, must have been simply unendurable after what 
had happened. How did she hear of Tadmor and the 
Socialists ? " 

" She had read one of our books," Amelius answered ; 
''* and she had her married sister at New York to go to. 
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There were moments, after her recovery (she confessed it 
to me frankly), when the thought of suicide was in her 
mind. Her religious scruiiles haved hor. She was kindl}' 
received by her siHter and her siHtcr's husliand. They 
j)ropo.sed to keep her with them to teach their children. 
No ! the new life offered to her was too like the old life — 
hIio was })roken iu body and mind; who had no courage to 
face it. We have a rohident agent in New York ; and he 
arranged for her journey to Ta(lmor. There is a gleam of 
bright ncHH, at any rate, in this part of her story. Sho 
])le88cd the day, jjoor soul, when she joined us. Never 
before had she found herself among such kind-hearted, 

unselfish, simple people. Never l)efore " He abruptly 

chocked himstilf, and IcKiked a little confused. 

Obliging KufuH finished the sentenco for him. " Never 
beforo had hIio known a young man with such natural 
gifis of fascination as C. A. G. Don't you be too modest, 
>ir; it doesn't pay, I do assure you, in the nineteenth 
century." 

Amelius was not as ready with his laugh as usual. " I 
wish I could drop it at tlie point wo have reached now," 
ho said. " But sho has left Tadmor ; and, in justice to 
her (after the scandals in the newspaper), I must tell you 
how she left it, and why. The mischief began when I 
was helping her out of the boat. Two of our young 
women met us on the bank of the lake, and asked me how 
1 got on with my fishing. They didn't mean any harm — 
they were only in their customary good spirits. Still, 
there was no mistaking their looks and tones when they 
put the question. Miss Mellicent, in her confusion, made 
matters worse. Sho coloured up, and snatched her hand 
out of mine, and ran back to the house by herself. The 
girls, enjoying their own foolish joke, congratulated me 
on my prospects. I must have been out of sorts in some 
way — upset, perhaps, by what I had heard in the boat. 
Anyhow, I lost my temper, and I made matters worse, 
next. I said some angry words, and left them. The same 
evening I found a letter in my room. * For your sake, I 
must not bo seen alono Avith you again. It is hard to lose 
the comfort of your sympathy, but 1 must submit. Think 
of me kindly as I think of vou. It has done mo good to 
open my heart to you.' Only those lines, signed by 
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Mellicent's initials. I was rash enongh to keep the letter, 
instead of destroying it. All miglat have ended well, 
nevertheless, if she had only held to her lesolution. But, 
unluckily, my twenty-first hirthday was close at hand ; 
and there was talk of keeping it as a festival in the Com- 
munity. I was up with sunrise when the day came; 
having some farming-work to look after, and wanting to 
get it over in good time. My shortest way back to break- 
fast was through a wood. In the wood I met her." 

" Alone ? " Mr. Hethcote asked. 

Bufus expressed his opinion of the wisdom of putting 
this question with his customary plainness of language. 
** When there's a rash thing to be done by a man and a 
woman together, sir, philosophers have remarked that it's 
always the woman who leads the way. Of course she was 
alone." 

"She had a little present for me on my birthday," 
Amelius explained — ** a purse of her own making. And 
she wafi afraid of the ridicule of the young women, if she 
gave it to me openly, ** You have my heart's dearest 
wishes for your happiness ; think of me sometimes, Amelius, 
when you open your purse.' If you had been in my place, 
could you have told her to go away, when she said that, 
and put her gift into your hand? Not if she had been 
looking at you at the moment — I'll swear you couldn't 
have done it I " 

The lean yellow face of Eufus Dingwell relaxed for 
the first time into a broad grin. " There are further 
particulars, sir, stated in the newspaper," he said slily. 

** Damn the newspaper ! " Amelius answered. 

Bufus bowed, serenely courteous, with the air of a man 
who accepted a British oath as an unwilling compliment 
paid by the old country to the American press. " The 
newspaper report states, sir, that she kissed you." 

" It's a lie I " Amelius shouted. 

"Perhaps it's an error of the press," Hufus persisted. 
" Perhaps you kissed Tier f " 

" Never mind what I did," said Amelius savagely. 

Mr. Hethcote felt it necessary to interfere. He addressed 
Bufus iu his most magnificent manner. " In England, 
Mr. Dingwell, a gentleman is not in the habit uf disclosing 
these — er — these — er, er " 

E 
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*• ThoBo kimingii in a wood ? " sn^fpstod RafiiB. " Tn 
my country, sir, wu <1o nr>t regard ki>Hing, in or ont of a 
wood, in tho light of a Bhamoful proceeding. Quite the 
contrairy, I do aiwure yon." 

AmoliuH recovered liiH temper. The diBonmon was 
bcor>niing i(yo ridicnlonH to Ix) endured by the nnfortanate 
person who woh the olyoct of it. 

**Don*t let UM make mountains out of molehills,'* he 
said. ** J did kisH her — there I A woman pressing the 
])rottioHt little purse you ever i^aw into yonr hand, atid 
wJHhing you many happy returns of the day with the 
tearH in her eyes, — I hhould like to know what else 
was to Ix) done but to kiss her. Ah, yes, smooth out 
your newHpajKjr re^wrt, and have another look at it I She 
did rcht her head on my hhoulder, poor Koul, and she did 
wiy, M)h, AmoliuB, I thought my heart was tnined \o 
stone ; feci how you have made it heat I ' When I re- 
memlxfred what she had told me in the boat, I declare to 
God I almost Imrbt out crying myself — it was so innocent 
and so pitiful." 

Kufus held out his hand with true American cordiality. 
" I do awsure you, sir, I meant no harm," he said. ** Tho 
right grit is in you, and no mistake— and there goes the 
newspaper I " lie rolled up the slip, and flung it over- 
board. 

Mr. Tlethcote nodded his entire approval of this pro- 
ceeding. Amc-liuH went on with his st^ry. 

** I'm near the end now," ho Haid. ** If I had known it 
would have taken so lonj; to tell — never mind I We got 
out i)i tho wofxl at last, Mr. liufus ; and we left it without 
a suspicion that we had been watched. I was prudent 
enough (when it was tfX) latfj, you will say) to suggest to 
her that we had Ixjtter Ik3 careful for the future. Instead 
of taking it seriouisly, she laughed. * Have yon altered 
your mind, sincfj you wiote to me?* I asked. * To be sure 
I have,' hhe said. * When I wrote to you I forgot the 
difference Ixjtween your age and mine. Nothing that toe 
do will 1x5 taken seriously. I am afraid of their laughing 
at me, A melius; but I am afraid of nothing else.' I did 
my Ixjht to undeceive her. I told her plainly that people 
unequally matched in years — women older than men, as 
well as men older than women— were not uncommonly 
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married among ns. The conncil only loolced to their 
being well suited in other ways, and declined to trouble 
itself about the question of age. I don't think I produced 
much eflfect ; she seemed, for once in her life, poor thing, 
to be too happy to look beyond the passing moment. 
Besides, there was the birthday festival to keep her mind 
from dwelling on doubts and fears that were not agreeable 
to her. And the next day there was another event to 
occupy our attention — the arrival of the lawyer's letter 
from London, with the announcement of my inheritance 
on coming of age. It was settled, as you know, that I 
was to go out into the world, and to judge for myself; but 
the date of my departure was not fixed. Two days later, 
the storm that had been gathering for weeks past burb-t on 
us — we were cited to appear before the council to answer 
for an infraction of the Rules. Everything that I have 
confessed to you, and some things besides that I have kept 
to myself, lay formally inscribed on a sheet of paper placed 
on the council table — and pinned to the sheet of paper was 
Mellicent's letter to me, found in my room. I took the 
whole blame on myself, and insisted on being confronted 
with the unknown person who had informed against us. 
The council met this by a question : — ' Is the information, 
in any particular, false ? * Neither of us could deny that it 
was, in every particular, true. Hearing this, the council 
decided that there was no need, on our own showing, to 
confront us with the informer. From that day to this, I 
have never known who the spy was. Neither Mellicent 
nor I had an enemy in the Community. The girls who 
had seen us on the lake, and some other members who had 
met us together, only gave their evidence on compulsion — 
and even then they prevaricated, they were so fond of us 
and so sorry for us. After waiting a day, the governing 
body pronounced their judgment. Their duty was pre- 
scribed to them by the Rules. We were sentenced to six 
months' absence from the Community ; to return or not as 
we pleased. A hard sentence, gentlemen — whatever we 
may think of it — to homeless and friendless people, to the 
Fallen Leaves that had drifted to Tadmor. In my case it 
had been already arranged that I was to leave. After 
what had happened, my departure was made compulsory 
in four and twenty hours ; and I was forbidden to return, 
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liiitil the (late of my sentcnoe had expired. In Mellioeiit*s 
caae they were still more strict. They woald not tnuit 
bcr t4) tiavel by lierHelf. A female member of the Com- 
munity viVM ai>i)oiiiteil to accompany her to the house of 
her uiarricd hibter at New York : she was ordered to be 
ready for the journey by sunriHe the next morning. We 
both uiiderHtfKxl, of courHO, that the object of this was to 
prevent our travelling t4»gether. They might have hsved 
themflelveB the trouble of putting olistacles in our way." 

" So far as You were concerned, I suppose ? " said Mr. 
Ilethcote. 

** So far as She was concerned als<V' Amelias 
answered. 

" How did she take it, sir?" Pefus inquired, 

** With a composure that astonished us all,** said 
Amelius. ** We ha^l anticijiated tears and entreaties for 
mercy. She stood up perfectly calm, far calmer than I 
was, with her head turned towards me, and her eyes rest- 
ing quietly on my face. Jf you can imagine a woman 
whose whole Ik-iu;; was absorl>ed in looking into the 
future; seeing wliat no mortal creature about her saw; 
sustained by hopes that no mortal ereuture about her could 
share — you may see her as I did, when she heard her 
sentence pronounced. The memlxjrs of the Community, 
accustomed to take leave of an erring brother or sister 
with loving and merciful woids, were all more or less 
distressed as they bade her farewelL Most of the women 
were in tears as they kissed her. They said the same 
kind words to her over and over again. * We are heartily 
sorry for you, dear ; we shall all Ix) glad to welcome you 
back.' They sang our customary hymn at parting — 
and broke down before they got to the end. It was she 
who consoled them I Not once, through all that melancholy 
ceremony, did she Iohc her strange composure, her rapt 
myHteii(-»us look. I was the last to say farewell; and I 
own I couldn't trust myself to speak. She held my hand 
in hers. For a moment, her face lighted up softly with a 
radiant smile — then the strange preoccupied expiession 
flowed over her again, like shadow over a light. Her 
eyes, still looking into mine, seeined to look beyond me. 
She spoke low, in sad steady tones. *Be comforted^ 
Amelius ; the end is not yet«' She put her hands on my 
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head, and drew it down to her. * You will come back to 
me/ she whispered — and kissed me on the forehead, before 
them all. "When I looked up again, she was gone. I have 
neither seen her nor heard from her since. It's all told, 
gentlemen — and some of it has distressed me in the telling. 
Let me go away for a minute by myself, and look at the 
sea." 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

AMELIUS IN LONDON. 

CHAPTER I. 

Oh, Knfu8 Dinp^woll, it in such a rainy day I And the 
London Htreot wliich I look out on from my hotel ^ndow 

I>roKentH Buch a flirty and Huch a miserable view ! Do yoa 
[now, I Lanlly fool like the same Amolius who promised 
to writo to you whon you loft the Hteamcr at QueezuitowiL 
My BpiiitH are Binkin^ ; I liegin to feel old. Am I in the 
riglit Htate of mind to toll you what are my firat impree- 
aions of London ? i'orliaiw I may alter my opinion. At 
prcBont (thiH id Ix^tween our.clveH), I don*t like London or 
London people — excepting two la<lie8, who, in very di£ferent 
ways, have interoBted and charmed me. 

Who are the ladies? I must tell you what I heard 
about them from Mr. ITethcote, before I present them to 
you on my own responHibility. 

After you left us, I found the last day of the voyage to 
Liverpool dull enough. Mr. Ilethcoto did not seem to feel 
it in the Bamo way : on the contrary, he grow more 
familiar and ct^nfidential in his talk with me. He has 
some of the English stillness, you see, and your American 

t)ace was a little too fast for him. On our last night on 
>oard, we ha^l some more conversation about the Farnabys. 
You were not interested enough in the subject to attend 
to what ho said about them wljilo you were with ns ; bnt 
if you are to be introduced to the ladies, you must be 
interested now. Let me first inform you that Mr. and Mrs. 
Famaby have no children ; and let mo add that they have 
arlopted the daughter and orphan child of Mrs. Famaby's 
sister. This sister, it seems, died many years ago, sur- 
viving her hujbband for a fow months only. To complete 
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the story of the past, death has also taken old Mr. Eonald, 
the founder of the stationer's business, and his wife, Mrs. 
Farnaby's mother. Dry facts these — I don't deny it; but 
there is something more interesting to follow. I have 
next to tell you how Mr. Hethcote first became acquainted 
with Mrs. Famaby. Now, Eufus, we are coming to some- 
thing romantic at last I 

It is some time since Mr. Hethcote ceased to perforin 
his clerical duties ; owing to a malady in the throat, which 
made it painful for him to take his place in the reading 
desk or the pulpit. His last curacy attached him to a 
church at the West-end of London ; and here, one Sunday 
evening, after he had preached the sermon, a lady in 
trouble came to him in the vestry for spiritual advice and 
consolation. She was a regular attendant at the church, 
and something which he had said in that evening's sermon 
had deeply affected her. Mr. Hethcote spoke with her 
afterwards on many occasions at home. He felt a sincere 
interest in her, but he disliked her husband ; and, when 
he gave up his curacy, he ceased to pay yisits to the house. 
As to what Mrs. Farnaby's troubles were, I can tell you 
nothing. Mr. Hethcote spoke very gravely and sadly 
when he told me that thb subject of his conversations with 
her must be kept a secret. **I doubt whether you and 
Mr. Famaby will get on well together," he said to me ; 
** but I shall be astonished if you are not favourably im- 
pressed by his wife and her niece." 

This was all I knew when I presented my letter of in- 
troduction to Mr. Famaby at his place of business. 

It was a grand stone building, with great plate-glass 
windows — all renewed and improved, they told me, since 
old Mr. Eonald's time. My letter and my card went into 
an office at the back, and I followed them after a while. 
A lean, hard, middle-sized man, buttoned up tight in a 
black frock-coat, received me, holding my written intro- 
duction open in his hand. He had a ruddy complexion 
not commonly seen in Londoners, so far as my experience 
goes. His iron-gray hair and whiskers (especially the 
whiskers) were in wonderfully fine order — as carefully 
oiled and combed as if he had just come out of a barber's 
shop. I had been in the morning to the Zoological 
Gardens ; his e ; es, when he lifted ihem from the letter to 
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i\\*'. pn.! ! ■! ;i.'- --t' tli • •yt^« i-f the ea;^le.s — glns^y aii'I 
iMii-l, I i.iv ■ ;i r,i I t tl..i» I iMn't cure inysMlf of: I like 
JM-. J-!.', i.r 'li'li ■ ri;'!ii. ;iT lir-t >i>rh% without knowing, in 
••it .i-r i:i--. uj.-r .-r 'ii-y •If'-t r*«- it «jr in*!. In the on« 
iii<ir:i' ijr w li> :i • <:r • \ • <i tir^r ti.fr. I ft-lt the devil in me. lu 
[i!:iiii Kr.L'"i.-ii. 1 :. I'-l Mr. Finiia^y! 

"III. il III mi:: J", ^lr.■* hr U';^;in, in a loud, harsh, 
rn'-YUiZ vojiir. *' 1 in: l«;t^.•r vuu bring me takes me by 
8ur|'r s ■.* 

" I tl.ii-ijLt th« writt-r w:w an oM friend of yonrs," I 
Hti'l. 

**Aii «<M tVi'D'l of mini:.'* Mr. Famaby answered, 
••wJiiM* •M-.rs I «!■ plip'. Wiitrii he juine<l your Com- 
iMiiiiity. I I iik'tl u)ii»i Iiiiii H8 a luHt man. I am sarpri-ted 
at hi"* wririii;.' !•» luy." 

It is *\y\\w likfly I was wronj^, knowing nothing of the 
ii-ii;i:ris of M.i- i.- y in KiuIaTnl. I th>>n<;ht this reception 
oF MM- <1 iwiiri;zii ni'I*'. I )i;i<l bii'l my hat on a chair; I 
t'xik i: lip in iiiV }i.iii<l :t;r:iiii. iiu-l delivered a parting shot 
at ill*: l.riir«r with tli»- iil\ whiiikern. 

'* If J li;i'l kii'iwii what you now tell me," I said, "I 
^}lOllM not h:iv*.* ti<m1>lt:d yijii by presenting that letter. 
(jiiod nuirnin;^.*' 

ThiH fli'In't in th«: h>:iHt nfT-nd him. A cnrions smile 
lirokf; out i)\\ hin Xiva ; it wi«lene<l hid eyes, and it twitched 
up hiH niou:li at on»; o rnt-r. He hold out his hand to stop 
ino. I waited, in oise h*: felt Ijfjund to make an apology. 
He did nothin<^ of the M>rt — ho only made a remark. 

** You are yoTin;^ and ha.sty," he >aid. *'I may lament 
my friend*H extravaganees, without failing on that account 
in what \h due to an old frie idrihip. You arc probably 
not aware that wo Inve no sympathy in England with 
Social JHtH." 

I hit him back again. ** In that case, nr, a little 
S<^K;ia1i.sm in Kngland would do you no harm. We c^jnaider 
it a part of our duty as ChriritianH to feel sympathy with 
all men who arf3 honcist in their convictions — no matter 
how mistaken fin our ojjinion; the crmvietions may be." 
I rathf-r thonghn I had him there; and I took np my hat 
again, U) get olF with the honours of victory while I had 
the chance. 

1 am sincoroly a^liamed of myself, Kufus, in telling 
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3'ou all this. I ought to have given him back " the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath " — my conduct was a dis- 
grace to my Community. What evil influence was at 
work in me? Was it the air of London? or was it a 
possession of the devil ? 

He stopped me for the second time — not in the least 
disconcerted by what I had said to him. His inbred con- 
viction of his own superiority to a young adventurer like 
me was really something magnificent to witness. He did 
me justice — the Philistine-Pharisee did me justice I Will 
you believe it? He made his remarks next on my good 
points, as if I had been a young bull at a prize-cattle- 
show. 

" Excuse me for noticing it," he said. " Your manners 
are perfectly gentlemanlike, and you speak English with- 
out any accent. And yet you have been biought up in 
America. What does it mean ? " 

I grew worse and worse — I got downright sulky now. 

** I suppose it means," I answered, " that some of us, in 
America, cultivate ouiselves as well as our land. We 
have our books and music, though you seem to think we 
only have our axes and spades. Englishmen don't claim 
a monopoly of good manners at Tadmor. We see no 
difference between an American gentleman and an English 
gentleman. And as for speaking English with an accent, 
the Americans accuse w«. of doing that." 

He smiled again. " How very absurd ! " he said, with 
a superb compassion for the benighted Americans. By 
this time, I suspect he began to feel that he had had 
enough of me. He got rid of me with an invitation. 

*' I shall be glad to receive you at my private resi- 
dence, and introduce you to my wife and her niece — our 
adopted dauj^hter. There is the address. We have a few 
friends to dinner on Saturday next, at seven. Will you 
give us the pleasure of your company ? " 

We are all aware that there is a distinction between 
civility and cordiality; but I myself never knew how 
wide that distinction might be, until Mr. Farnaby invited 
me to dinner. If I had not been curious (after what Mr. 
Hethcote had told me) to see Mrs. Famaby and her niece, 
I should certainly have slipped out of the engagement. As 
it was, I promised to dine with Oily- Whiskers. 
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Ho put his hand into mine at parting. It felt as 
moistly cold as a doad fish. After getting out again into 
the street, I turned into the first tavern I passed, and 
ordered a drink. Shall I tell 70a what else I did? I 
went into the lavatory, and washed Mr. Famaby off my 
hand. (N.B. — If 1 had behaved in this way at Tadmor, I 
should have been punished with the lighter penalty — 
taking my meals by myself, and being forbidden to enter 
the Common K(x)m for eight and forty hours.) I feel I 
am getting wickeder and wickeder in London — I have 
half a mind to join you in Ireland. What does Tom Moore 
say of his countrymen — he ought to know, I suppose? 
*' For thi»ugh they love woman and golden store: Sir 
Knight, they love honour and virtue more ! " They mnst 
hive been all Socialists in Tom Moore*s time. Jnst the 
place fur mo. 



I have been obliged to wait a little. A dense fog has 
descended on us by way of variety. With a stinking coal 
fire, with the gas lit and the curtains drawn at half-past 
eleven in the forenoon, I feel that I am in my own country 
again at last. Patience, my friend — patience! I aui 
coming to the ladies. 

Entering Mr. Famaby's private residence on the 
appointed day, I became acquainted with one more of the 
innumerable insincerities of modern English life. When 
a man asks you to dine with him at seven o'clock, in other 
countries, he means what he says. In England, he means 
half-past seven, and sometimes a quarter to ei^^ht. At 
seven o'clock I was the only person in Mr. Famaby's 
drawing-room. At ten minutes past seven, Mr. Fai-naby 
made his appearance. I had a good mind to take his place 
in the middle of the hearth-rug, and say, ** Famaby, 1 am 
glad to see you." But I looked at his whiskers ; and (key 
said to me, as plainly as words could speak, " Better not ! 

In five minutes more, Mrs. Farnaby joined us. 

I wish I was a practised author — or, no, I would rather, 
for the moment, be a competent portrait-painter, and send 
you Mrs. Famaby's likeness enclos(;d. How I am to 
describe her in words, I really don't know. My dear 
fellow, she almost frightened me. I never before saw such 
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a woman ; I never expect to see snch a woman again. 
There was nothing in her figure, or in her way of moving, 
that produced this impression on me — she is little and fat, 
and walks with a firm, heavy step, like the step of a man. 
Her face is what I want to make you see as plainly as I 
saw it myself : it was her face that startled me. 

So far as I can pretend to judge, she must have been 
pretty, in a plump healthy way, when she was young. I 
declare I hardly know whether she is not pretty now. 
She certainly has no marks or wrinkles ; her hair either 
has no gray in it, or is too light to show the gray. She 
has preserved her fair complexion ; perhaps with art to 
assist it — I can't say. As for her lips — I am not speaking 
disrespectfully, I am only describing them truly, when I 
say that they invite kis>es in spite of her. In two words, 
though she has been married (as I know from what one of 
the guests told me after dinner) for sixteen years, she 
would be still an irresistible little woman, but for the one 
startling drawback of her eyes. Don't mistake me. In 
themselves, they are large, well-opened blue eyes, and 
may at one time have been the chief attraction in her face. 
But now there is an expression of suffering in them — 
long, unsolaced suffering, as I believe — so despairing and 
so dreadful, that she really made my heart ache when I 
looked at her. I will swear to it, that woman lives in 
some secret hell of her own making, and longs for the 
release of death ; and is so inveterately full of bodily lifj 
and strength, that she may carry her burden with her to 
the utmost verge of life. I am digging the pen into the 
paper, I feel this so strongly, and I am so wretchedly in- 
competent to express my feeling. Can you imagine a 
diseased mind, imprisoned in a healthy body ? I don't 
cure what doctors or books may say — it is that, and 
nothing else. Nothing else will solve the mystery of the 
smooth face, the fleshy figure, the firm step, the muscular 
grip of her hand when she gives it to you — and the soul 
in torment that looks at you all the while out of her eyes. 
It is usi'less to tell me that such a contradiction as this can- 
not exist. I have seen the woman ; and she does exist. 

Oh yes ! I can fancy you grinning over my letter — I 
can hear you saying to yourself, " Where did he pick up 
his experience, 1 wonder ? " I have no experience — I only 
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have Romethiiig that fierves me instead of it, and I don't 
know what. Ttio P] dcr Brother, at Tadmor, used to saj 
it wac) Kymputhy. But he is a sentimentaliHt. 

Well, 51 r. Famaby prewjiittid me to his wife — and then 
walked away as if he was sick of us both, and looked oat 
of the window. 

For some n.ason or other, Mrs. Famaby seemed to be 
siirprined, fur the moment, by my personal appearance. 
Her huHband had, voiy likely, not told her how young I 
was. 8he got over her momentary astonishment, and« 
signing to me to sit by her on the sofa, said the neoeesary 
words of welcome — evidently thinking of something else 
all the time. The strange miserable eyes looked over my 
shoulder, instead of l(K>kiug at me. 

^* Mr. Famaby tells me you have been living in 
America." 

The tone in which she spoke was curiously quiet aud 
monotonous. I have heard such tones, in the Far Weet^ 
from lonely settlers without a neighbouring soul to speak 
t^). Has Mrs. Farnaby no neighbouring soul to speak to, 
except at dinner-parties ? 

" Yon are an Englishman, are you not?" she went on. 

I said Yes, and cast alx)ut in my mind for something 
to say to her. She saved me the trouble by making me 
the victim of a complete series of questions. This, as I 
afterwards discovered, was her way of finding conversation 
for strangers. Have you ever met with absent-minded 
people to whom it is a relief to ask questions mechanically, 
without feeling the slightest interest in the answers? 

She bep^an. " Where did you live in America?" 

** At Tadmor, in the State of Illinois." 

" What sort of place is Tadmor ? " 

I described the place as well as I could, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

" What made you go to Tadmor'" 

It was irapoHsiVile to reply to this, without speaking of 
the Community. Feeling that the subject was not in the 
least likely to interest her, I spoke as briefly as I conld. 
To my astonishment, I evidently began to interest her 
from that moment. The series of questions went on — 
but now she not only listened, she was eager for the 
answers. 
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*• Are there any women among yon ? " 
" Nearly as many women as men." 
Another change ! Over the weary misery of her eyes 
there flashed a bright look of interest which completely 
transformed them. Her articulation even quickened when 
she put her next question. 

** Are any of the women friendless creatures, who came 
to you from England ? " 
" Yes, some of them." 

I thought of Mellicent as I spoke. Was this new 
interest that I had so innocently aroused, an interest in 
Mellicent? Her next question only added to my per- 
plexity. Her next question proved that my guess had 
completely failed to hit the mark. 

" Are there any young women among them ? " 
Mr. Famaby, standing with his back to us thus far, 
suddenly turned and looked at her, when she inquired if 
there were " young " women among us. 
" Oh yes," I said. " Mere girls." 
She pressed so near to me that her knees touched mine. 
" How old ? " she asked eagerly. 

Mr. Famaby left the window, walked close up to the 
sofa, and deliberately interrupted us. 

" Nasty muggy weather, isn't it ? " he said. " I suppose 

the climate of America " 

Mrs. Farnaby deliberately internipted her husband. 
" How old ? " she repeated, in a louder tone. 

I was bound, of course, to answer the lady of the 
house. " Some girls from eighteen to twenty. And some 
younger." 

" How much younger ? " 
" Oh, from sixteen to seventeen." 

She grew more and more excited ; she positively laid 
her hand on my arm in her eagerness to secure my atten- 
tion all to herself. "American girls or English?" she 
resumed, her fat, firm fingers closing on me with a 
tremulous grasp. 

"Shall you be in town in November?" said Mr. 
Famaby, puiposely interrupting us again. " If you would 

like to see the Lord Mayor's Show " 

Mrs. Farnaby impatiently shook me by the arm. 
"American girls or English?" she reiterated, more 
obstinately than ever. 
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Mr. Fama>)y gave her one look. If he conld have put 
her cm the blazing firo and have burnt her np is an instant 
by an eilort of will, I l)e]ieve he would have made the 
4 ffort. He saw that I was obBcrving him, and turned 
<p]iek]y from hin wife to me. His ruddy £acu was pale 
with hiiifpieBKecl rage. My early arrival had ^ven Mrs. 
Farnaby an opportunity of speaking to me, which he had 
not anti('ip;ite(l in in\iting me to dinner. ^'Corne and see 
my pictureH," he said. 

Ilis wife htill held mo fkht. Whether he liked it or 
not, I had a<;ain no choice but to answer her. ''Some 
American girlH, and Kome Englihli,** I said. 

Her eyeK o]K.*ncd wider and wider iu unutterable expec- 
tation. She Huddenlv advanced her face so dofte to mine, 
tliat I f<.*lt her hot bre^ith on my cheeks aa the next words 
bujsttheir way through her lii*. 

"Bom in England?" 

" No. Born at Tadmor." 

She dropjxjd my arm. Tbo light died out of her eyes 
in an instant. In 8ome inconceivable way, I had utterly 
destroyed honie secret expectation that ^he had fixed on 
me. She actually left me on the sufa, and took a chair on 
tlio opposite side of the firei»lace. Mr. Famaby, turning 
paler and paler, stepjKjd up to her as she changed her 
place. I rose to look at the pictures on the wall nearet<t 
to me. You remark wl the extraordinary keenness of my 
sense of hearing, while we were fellow-passengers on the 
steamship. When ho stor>ped over her, and whispered in 
her ear, I heard him — though nearly the whole breadth 
of the room was Initween us. " You hell-cat ! " — that was 
what Mr. Farnaby said to his wife. 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck the half-hour 
after seven. In quick succesbion, the guests at the dinner 
now entered the room. 

I was so staggered by the extraordinary scene of 
married life which I had just witnessed, that the guests 
produced only a very faint impression upon me. My mind 
was absorWl in trying to find the true meaning of what 
I had seen and heard. AVas Mrs. Famaby a little mad? 
I dismissed that idea as soon as it occurred to me ; nothing 
that I had observed in her justified it. The truer conclu- 
sion appeared to be, that she was deeply interested in 
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Home absent (and possibly lost) young creature; wllo^e 
age, judging by actions and tones which had sufficiently 
revealed that part of the secret to me, could not be more 
than sixteen or seventeen years. How long had she 
cherished the hope of seeing the girl, or hearing of her? 
It must have been, anyhow, a hope very deeply rooted, fur 
she had been perfectly incapable of controlling herself 
when I had accidentally roused it. As for her husband, 
there could be no doubt that the subject was not merely 
distasteful to him, but so absolutely infuriating that he 
cuuld not even keep his temper in the presence of a third 
person invited to his house. Had he injured the girl in any 
way? Was he responsible for her disappearance? Did 
his wife know it, or only suspect it ? Who was the girl ? 
What was the secret of Mrs. Famaby's extraordinary 
interest in her — Mrs. Farnaby, whose marriage was child- 
less ; whose interest one would have thought should be 
naturally concentrated on her adopted daughter, her 
sister's orphan child? In conjectures such as these, I 
completely lost myself. Let me hear what your ingenuity 
can make of the puzzle; and let me return to Mr. 
Farnaby *s dinner, waiting on Mr. Farnaby's table. 

The servant threw open the drawing-room door, and 
the most honoured guest present led Mrs. Farnaby to the 
dining-room. I roused myself to some observation of what 
was going on about me. No ladies had been invited ; and 
the men were all of a certain age. I looked in vain for 
the charming niece. Was she not well enough to appear 
at the dinner-party ? I ventured on putting the question 
to Mr. Farnaby. 

" You will find her at the tea-table, when we return 
to the drawing-room. Girls are out of place at dinner- 
parties." So he answered me — not very graciously. 

As I stepped out on the landing, I looked up ; I don't 
know why, unless I was the unconscious object of magnetic 
attraction. Anyhow, I had my reward. A bright young 
face peeped over the balusters of the upper staircase, and 
modestly withdrew itself again in a violent hurry. Every- 
body but Mr. Farnaby and myself had disappeared in the 
dining-room. Was she having a peep at the young 
Socialist ? 
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Another in term pt ion to my letter, canned hy another 
ch.'in^o in tlic weuthor. The fn^ has vanifihc^l ; tlie waiter 
is turning off tlio piH, and letting in the drab-coloured 
daylight. I a^k him if it iH Htill raining. He smileH, and 
<rnhH liJH liandH, and KiyH, *' It h^)ks like clearing up soon, 
nir." 'i'llis nian*H head iH gray ; he haH been all his life a 
>vait^'r in Ij<>n<l()n -and he can still kcc the cheerful side 
of thingH. ^Vhat native htrciigth of miud oa8t away on a 
vocation that iH unworthy of it I 

Well — and now ahout the Famaby dinner. I ft el a 
tightnc.'SH in the lower put of my waiBtcoat, Rufus, when 
1 think of the dinner; there was such a quantity of it, 
and Mr. Farnahy was so tyrannically resolute in forcing 
his luxnn'f H down the throats of his guests. Ilis eye was 
on me, if I lot my j»late go away before it was empty — his 
eye hutid, *' I have )>aid for tliiH magnificent dinner, and I 
mean to hoc you eat it." Our printed li^t of the dishes, as 
ihay 8n<^*('<e'le<l (.ach other, also informed us of the vaneties 
of wine which it wan imperatively necessary to drink with 
each dish. I got into diiliculties eaily in the proGeeding*(. 
Tlie taste of nhei ry, for instance, is absolutely nauseous to 
nje ; and IMiine wine tuins into vinegar ton minutes after 
it has paKHcd my lips. I asked fnr the wine that I c<>nld 
drink, out of its turn. You should have seen Mr. Famaby's 
face, when I violatijd the rules of his dinner- table I It 
was the one amusing incident of the feast — the one thing 
that alleviated the dreary and myhterious spectacle of 
Mrs. Farnaby. There she sat, with her mind hundreds 
of miles away from everything that was going on about 
her, entangling the two guests, on her right hand and on 
her left, in a network of vacant questi(ms, just as sbe had 
cntanghrd me. I discovered that one of these gentlemen 
was a barrister and the other a shipowner, by the answers 
which Mrs. Farnaby absently extracted from them on the 
subject of their res[»ective vocations in life. And while 
she questioned incessantly, she ate incessantly. Her 
vigorous body insisted on being fed. She would have 
emptied her wineglass (I suspect) as readily as she plied her 
knife and fork — but I discovered that a certain system of re- 
sti aint was ostablish^*d in the matter of wine. At intervals, 
Mr. Farnaby just hooked at the butler — and the butler and 
his bottle, on those occiisions, deliberately passed her by. 
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Not the slightest visible change was produced in her by the 
eating and drinking ; she was equal to any demands that 
any dinner could make on her. There was no flush in her 
face, no change in her spirits, when she rose in obedience 
to English custom, and retired to the drawing-room. 

Left together over their wine, the men began to talk 
politics. 

I listened at the outset, expecting to get some informa- 
tion. Our readings in modem history at Tadmor had 
informed us of the dominant political position of the 
middle classes in England, since the time of the first 
Eeform Bill. Mr. Farnaby's guests represented the re- 
spectable mediocrity of social position, the professional and 
commercial average of the nation. They all talked glibly 
enough — I and an old gentleman who sat next to me 
being the only listeners. I had spent the morning lazily 
in the smoking-room of the hotel, reading the day*s news- 
papers. And what did I hear now, when the politicians 
set in for their discussion? I heard the leading articles 
of the day's newspapers translated into bald chat, and 
coolly addressed by one man to another, as if they were 
his own individual views on public affairs ! This absurd 
imposture positively went the round of the table, received 
and respected by everybody with a stolid solemnity of 
make-believe which it was downright shameful to see. 
Not a man present said, "I saw that to-day in the Times 
or the Telegraph." Not a man present had an opinion of 
his own ; or, if he had an opinion, ventured to express it ; 
or, if he knew nothing of the subject, was honest enough 
to say so. One enormous Sham, and everybody in a con- 
spiracy to take it for the real thing : that is an accurate 
description of the state of political feeling among the 
representative men at Mr. Famaby's dinner. I am not 
judging rashly by one example only ; I have been taken 
to clubs and public festivals, only to hear over and over 
again what I heard in Mr. Famaby's dining-room. Does 
it need any great foresight to see that such a state of 
things as this cannot last much longer, in a country which 
has not done with reforming itself yet? The time is 
coming, in England, when the people who have opinions 
of their own will be heard, and when Parliament will be 
forced to open the door to them. 

F 
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This is a nice outbreak of republican freedom I What 
does my lonp^-Kuffering friend think of it — waiting all the 
time to bo presented to Mrs. Famaby's nioce ? Everything 
in its place, Kufns. The niece followed the politics, at 
the time ; and Bhe shall follow them now. 

You shall hear fust what my next neighbour said of 
her — a (quaint old fellow, a retired doctor, if I remember 
correctly. He seemed to be as weary of the second-hand 
newKpai)er talk as I was ; ho quite sparkled and cheered 
np when I introduced the subject of Miss Begina. Have 
I mentioned her name yet? If not, here it is for you in 
full : — Miss Kegina Mildmay. 

" I call her the brown girl," said the old gentleman. 
*' Brown hiir, brown eyes, and a brown skin. No, not a 
brunette; not dark enough for that — a warm, delicate 
brown ; wait till you see it ! Takes after her father, I 
should tell you. lie was a fine-looking man in his time; 
foreign blood in his veins, by his mother's side. Miss 
Eegina gets her queer name by being christened after his 
mother. Never mind her name ; she's a charming person. 
Let's drink her health." 

We drank her health. Eemembering that he had 
called her " the brown girl," I said I supposed she was 
still quite young. 

" Better than young," the doctor answered ; " in the 
prime of life. I call her a girl, by habit. Wait till yon 
tee her ! " 

" Has she a good figure, sir ? " 

" Ha ! you're like the Turks, are you? A nice-looking 
woman doesn't content you — you must have her well-made 
too. We can accommodate you, sir ; we are slim and tall, 
with a swing of our hips, and wo walk like a goddess. 
Wait and see how her head is put on her shoulders — ^I say 
no more. Proud ? Not she I A simple, unaffected, kind- 
hearted creature. Always the same ; I never saw her out 
of temper in my life ; I never heard her speak ill of any- 
body. The man who gets her will be a man to be enTiea, 
I can tell you ! " 

** Is she engaged to be married ? " 

" No. She has had plenty of offers ; but she doesn't 
seem to care for anything of that sort— so far. Devotes 
herself to Mrs. Farnaby, and keeps up her school-friend- 
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ships. A splendid creature, with the vital themiometer 
at temperate heat — a calm, meditative, equable person. 
Pass me the olives. Only think I the man who discovered 
olives is unknown ; no statue of him erected in any part 
of the civilized earth. I know few more remarkable 
instances of human ingratitude." 

I risked a bold question — but not on the subject of 
olives. *' Isn't Miss Eegina's life rather a dull one in this 
house ? " 

The doctor cautiously lowered his voice. " It would be 
dull enough to some women. Eegina's early life has been 
a hard one. Her mother was Mr. Eonald's eldest daughter. 
The old brute never forgave her for marrying against his 
wishes. Mrs. Eonald did all she could, secretly, to help 
the young wife in disgrace. But old Eonald had sole 
command of the money, and kept it to himself. From 
Eegina's earliest childhood there was always distress at 
home. Her father harassed by creditors, trying one scheme 
after another, and failing in all ; her mother and herself, 
half starved — ^with their very bedclothes sometimes at the 
pawnbrokers. I attended them in their illnesses, and 
though they hid their wretchedness from everybody else 
(proud as Lucifer, both of them I), they couldn't hide it 
from me. Fancy the change to this house ! I don't say 
that living here in clover is enough for such a person as 
Eegina; I only say it has its influence. She is one of 
those young women, sir, who delight in sacrificing them- 
selves to others — she is devoted, for instance, to Mrs. 
Famaby. I only hope Mrs. Famaby is worthy of it! 
Not that it matters to Eegina. What she does, she does 
out of her own sweetness of disposition. She brightens 
this household, I can tell you I Famaby did a wise thing, 
in his own domestic interests, when he adopted her as his 
daughter. She thinks she can never be grateful enough to 
liim — the good creature! — though she has repaid him a 
hundredfold. He'll find that out, one of these days, when 
a husband takes her away. Don't suppose that 1 want to 
disparage our host — ^he's an old friend of mine ; but he's a 
little too apt to take the good things that fall to his lot as 
if they were nothing but a just recognition of his own 
merits. I have told him that to his face, often enough to 
have a right to say it of him when he doesn't hear me* 
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!)«» you hiiioko y 1 wish they woiiM drop their politics, 
aiwl taku Ut t<)l»ac«'>. 1 nay, laniahy! I want a cigar." 

ThiK hn»ad hint pro*luccd an adjournment to the 
siM(»king-r(M»ni, the dtxitor leading the way. I began to 
wonder how niiK'h longer my introduction to MiKH Kegina 
waK to \ni dclaye<l. It wuh not to como until I had seen a 
now hide of niy host's character, and had found myself 
l»roniotcd to a jiIjicc of niy own in Mr. Famaby's estima- 
tion. 

As wc rose from tabic one of the guests spoko to me of 
a visit that he had recently jmid to the part of Bncking- 
hamshire w]ii<-h 1 came from. " I was shown a remarkably 
l»icturcK<iue ijhl house on the heath," ho said. "They told 
mo it had been inhahitcd for centuries by the family of 
the GoldcnheartK. Are you in any way related to them?" 
1 answered that I was very nearly related, having been 
born in the house — and there, as I sup^wsed, the matter 
ended. Being the youngest man of the l>arty, I waited, 
of course, until the rest of the gentlemen had passed out 
of the smoking-room. Mr. Famaby and I were left 
together. To my astonishment, ho put his arm cordially 
into mine, and led me out of the dining-room with the 
genial familiarity of an old friend ! 

" I'll give you such a cigar," he said, " as you can't buy 
for money in all London. You have enjoyed yourself I 
hope ? Now wo know what wine you like, you won't have 
to ask the butler for it next time. Drop in any day, and 
take pot-luck with us." lie came to a standstill in the 
hall ; his brassy rasping voice assumed a new tone— a sort 
of parody of respect. *'IIavo you been to your family 
place," ho asked, " since your return to England ? " 

He had evidently heard the few words exchanged 
between his friend and myself. It seemed odd that he 
should take any interest in a place belonging to people 
who were strangers to him. However, his question was 
easily answered. I had only to inform him that my father 
had sold the house when he left England. 

" Oh dear, I*m sorry to hear that I " he said. ** Those 
old family places ought to be kept up. The greatness of 
England, sir, strikes its roots in the old families of Ene- 
land. They may be rich, or they may bo poor — that dont 
matter. An old family is an old family ; it's sad to 
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their hearths and homes sold to wealthy manufacturers 
who don't know who their own grandfathers were. Would 
you allow me to ask what is the family motto of tlie 
Goldenhearts ? " 

Shall I own the truth ? The bottles circulated freely 
at Mr. Farnaby's table — I began to wonder whether he 
was quite sober. I said I was sorry to disappoint him, 
but I really did not know what my family motto was. 

He was unaffectedly shocked. *' I think I saw a ring 
on your finger," he said, as soon as he recovered himself. 
He lifted my left hand in his own cold-fishy paw. The 
one ring I wear is of plain gold ; it belonged to my father, 
and it has his initials inscribed on the signet. 

" Good gracious, you haven't got your coat-of-arms on 
your seal ! " cried Mr. Farnaby. " My dear sir, I am old 
enough to be your father, and I must take the freedom of 
remonstrating with you. Your coat-of-arms and your 
motto are no doubt at the Heralds' Office — why don't you 
apply for them ? Shall I go there for you ? I will do i t 
with pleasure. You shouldn't be careless about these 
things — you shouldn't indeed." 

I listened in speechless astonishment. Was he 
ironically expressing his contempt for old families ? Wo 
got into the smoking-room at last; and my friend tho 
doctor enlightened rae privately in a corner. Every word 
Mr. Farnaby had said had been spoken in earnest. This 
man, who owes his rise from the lowest social position 
entirely to himself — ^who, judging by his own experience, 
has every reason to despise the poor pride of ancestry — 
actually feels a sincerely servile admiration for the accident 
of birth ! **0h, poor human nature!" as Somebody says. 
How cordially I agree with Somebody ! 

We went up to the drawing-room ; and I was intro- 
duced to "the brown girl" at last. What impression did 
she produce on me ? 

Do you know, Ktifus, there is some perverse reluctance 
in me to go on with this inordinately long letter just when 
I have arrived at the most interesting part of it. I can't 
account for my own state of mind ; I only know that it is 
so. The difficulty of describing the young lady doesn't 
perplex me like the difficulty of describing Mrs. Farnaby. 
I can seo her now, as vividly as if she was present in the 
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room. I cvi-ii roiiionilMT Cand this is flBtoniHliing in d 
man) IIm" dn-.-H th:it hIio won*. And yet I shrink from 
writing alxnit h<ir, as if tlirre was Homcthing wrong in it. 
])o iii(f a kindiic'HH, ^(Mjd friend, and lot mo send ofF all 
tlu'w; Hli(*tH nl" pjiiKT, thr idlo Work of an idlo morning, 
jiiKt as Iln*y aro. Whoii I write next, I promise to bo 
aHliaiiK'd of liiy own rNi]>ri<'i()iiH state of mind, and to paint 
thej)ortriiit ol'MihH l{«*^inri at full length. 

In the iiH- in whih', tloirt run away with tho idea that 
she has ni.vh; a <lis:i^rral)lo iniprcHHion npon mo. Good 
heavens ! it is far fnMu that. You have had tho old doctor's 
i)\m\\i)n r»f her. Very well. Multiply his opinion by ten 
— and 3'ou have mine. 

[XoTi:: — A stran^^e in(lf)rseTiient appears on this letter, 
dated H.v<:ral months aft«*r the j)eriod at which it w.'ih 
received: — *M/f,j;wr AmcUu< ! lie had better have gone back 
to Miss MelUcent, and imt up with the little drawback of her 
nqe. What a hriyht^ Invable fellow he was/ Qood-hye to 
doldenheart 1 " 

These lin(.'S aro not signed. Tliey are known, however, 
to he in the handwriting of Kufu.s IhngwelL] 



CHAPTER IL 

I PARTICULARLY want j'^ou to como and Itinch with 
dearest Cecilia, the day after to-morrow. Don't say to 
3'oiir«olf, " Tlie Famahys' house is dull, and Begina is too 
slow for mo," and don't think ahout the long drive for the 
horses, from your place to London. This letter has an 
interest of its own, my dear — I have got something new 
for you, Wliat do you think of a young man, who it 
clover and handsome and agreeable — and, wonder oi 
wonders, quite nnliko any other young Englishman yon 
over saw in yrjur life ? You are to meet him at Innoheon ; 
and you are to get uficd to his strange name beforehand. 
For which purpose I encloFc his card. 

He made his first appearance at our house, at dinnei 
yesterday evening. 
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When he was presented to me at the tea-table, he was 
not to be put off with a bow — he insisted on shaking 
hands. " Where I have been," he explained, "we help a 
first introduction with a little cordiality." He looked 
into his tea-cup, after he said that, with the air of a man 
who could say something more, if he had a little en- 
couragement. Of course, I encouraged him. " I suppose 
shakinsc hands is much the same form in America that 

• IT 

bowing is in England?" I said, as suggestively as I 
could. 

He looked up directly, and shook his head. " We have 
too many forms in this country," he said. " The virtue 
of hospitality, for instance, seems to have become a form 
in England. In America, when a new acquaintance says, 

* Come and see me,' he means it. When he says it here, 
in nine cases out of ten he looks unaffectedly astonished 
if you are fool enough to take him at his word. I hate 
insincerity. Miss Eegina — and now I have returned to my 
own country, I find insincerity one of the established 
institutions of English Society. * Can we do anything for 
you ? ' Ask them to do something for you — and you will 
see what it means. * Thank you for such a pleasant even- 
ing ! ' Get into the carriage with them when they go 
home — and you will find that it means, ' What a bore 1 ' 

* Ah, Mr. So-and-so, allow me to congratulate you on your 
new appointment.' Mr. So-and-so passes out of hearing — 
and you discover what the congratulations mean. * Corrupt 
old brute ! he has got the price of his vote at the last 
division.' *0h, Mr. Blank, what a charming book you 
have written ! ' Mr. Blank passes out of hearing — and you 
ask what his book is about. * To tell you the truth, I 
haven't read it. Hush I he's received at Court ; one must 
say these things.' The other day a friend took me to a 
grand dinner at the Lord Mayor's. I accompanied him 
first to his club ; many distinguished guests met there 
before going to the dinner. Heavens, how they spoke of 
the Lord Mayor ! One of them didn't know his name, and 
didn't want to know it ; another wasn't certain whether 
he was a tallow-chandler or a button-maker ; a third, who 
had met with him somewhere, described him as a damned 
ass ; a fourth said, * Oh, don't be hard on him ; he's only a 
vulgar old Cockney, without an h in his whole oomposi- 
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tiuii.* A clioiiiK (f j;^uiieral nj^retrinent followed, as the 

iliiincT-lnmr ai»]»r«»a«h<-(l : * What a bore ! * I whiBpered t » 

ijiy fricml, * Why <lo they go?' IIo auswored, * You see, 

one nm«t do this sort of thing.* And when wo got to the 

Man.-ion lions*', they did that Hort of thing with a 

vengeance ! When tlie niK-edi-niaking sot in, thcso very 

ni<n who had l>e('n all cxjjreHMng their profound contempt 

for the Lord May<M- behind hiH back, now flattered him to 

hiH fa'-e in surh a KhamelesHly Horvilo way, with such a 

meanly vnu\\AvAii inKenHibility to their own baseness, that 

1 did nally and literally tnrn hick. I slipped out into 

tlie fn.'fth an% and fumigated myself, after the company I 

had k'jit, witli a cigar. Xo, no! it's useless to excu.«c 

thf se things CI could ^note dozens of other instances thai 

have come under my own observation) by saying that they 

are trifles. ^Vh(•n triiles make theniHelves habits of youre 

or (d' mine, they become a i»art of your character or mine. 

We have an inveteratoly false and vicious system of 

KO' iety in England. If you want to trace one of the 

can -es, look back to the little organized insincerities of 

Knglish lifi'." 

i)i com so you understand, Cecilia, that this was not all 
said at one burst, as I have written it here. Some of 
it came out in the way of answers to my inquiries, and 
some of it was spoken in the intervals of laughing, talking, 
and tea-drinking, liut I want to show you how very 
dilTercnt this young man is from the young men whom we 
are in the habit of meeting, and so I huddle his talk 
together in one sample, as Papa Farnaby would call it. 

My dear, ho is decidedly handsome (I mean our 
delightful Amelius); his face Jias a bright, eager look, in- 
describably refreshing as a contrast to the stolid composure 
of the ordinary young Englishman. Jlis smile is charm- 
ing; ho moves as gracefully — with as little self-conscious- 
ness— as my Italian grey bound. lie has been brought 
up among the strangest people in America ; and (would 
you believe it?) ho is actually a Socialist. Don't be 
alarmed. He shocked us all dreadfully by declaring 
that his Socialism was entirely learnt out of the New 
Testament. I have looked at the Now Testament, since 
ho mentioned some of his principles to me ; and, do you 
know, I declare it is true I 
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Oh, I forgot — the young Socialist plaj's and sings! 
When we asked him to go to the piano, he got up and 
Lagan directly. ** I don't do it well enough," he said, '* to 
want a great deal of pressing." He sang old English 
songs, with great taste and sweetness. One of the gentle- 
men of our party, evidently disliking him, spoke rather 
rudely, I thought. " A Socialist who sings and plays," 
he said, " is a harmless Socialist indeed. I begin to feel 
that my balance is safe at my banker's, and that London 
won't be set on fire with petroleum this time." He got 
his answer, I can tell you. " Why should we set London 
on fire? London takes a regular percentage of your 
income from you, sir, whether you like it or not, on sound 
Socialist principles. You are the man who has got the 
money, and Socialism says : — You must and shall help the 
man who has got none. That is exactly what your own 
Poor Law says to you, every time the collector leaves the 
paper at your house." Wasn't it clever? — and it was 
doubly severe, because it was good-humonredly said. 

Between ourselves, Cecilia, I think he is struck with 
me. When I walked about the room, his bright eyes 
followed me everywhere. And, when I took a chair by 
somebody else, not feeling it quite right to keep him all to 
myself, he invariably contrived to find a seat on the other 
side of me. His voice, too, had a certain tone, addressed 
to me, and to no other person in the room. Judge for 
yourself when you come hero ; but don't jump to conclu- 
sions, if you please. Oh no — I am not going to fall in 
love with him ! It isn't in me to fall in love with any- 
body. Do you remember what the last man whom I 
refused said of me ? " She has a machine on the left side 
of her that pumps blood through her body, but she has no 
heart." I pity the woman who marries that man ? 

One thing more, my dear. This curious Amelius seems 
to notice trifles which escape men in general, just as we do. 
Towards the close of the evening, poor Mamma Farnaby 
fell into one of her vacant states; half asleep and half 
awake on the sofa in the back drawing-room. " Your aunt 
interests me," he whispered. " She must have suffered 
some terrible sorrow, at some past time in her life." 
Fancy a man seeing that ! He dropped some hints, which 
showed that he was puzzling his brains to discover how I 
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^ot on with licr, nml wln'tlnT I %vaH in her confidence o 
not : In- cvL'ii "Went tliu length of nhking what sort of lif 
I led with tlie unde and aunt who liavc adopted mc. Mj 
dear, it wa.s done ho delicately, with such irrcHiatible sym 
]>:it1iy and KHrh a charming air of roHpect, that I was qiiii 
K'artl<d 'wlii n I leiiienihered, in the wakeful hours of th< 
night, how i':«-f-1y 1 had Kpoken to him. Not that I hav< 
]Rtniy<d any Hcntn; for, uh you know, I am a8 ignorani 
as ev« TV 1 Hilly el ho of what tho early troubles of my pool 
dear aunt iii:ty have ])een. \\\\i 1 did tell him how I came 
into f h<- hoiiHe u lieI]>lesH little oi']>hnn girl ; and hoiw 
generouHly llirKe two gn<id lelativeH adopted me ; and ho^i 
ha](j)y it iiia'le mo to iind that I could really do somethin;] 
to ehe(*r tlnir Had ehiMle^H lives. *'I wihh I was half aij 
g(Kjd as you arc," ho Hai<l. *' I can't understand how you 
hceanie fond of MrH. Farnaby. Perliaps it began in sjin- 
])athy and eonipasHion ? " Juht think of tliat, from a 
young Knglihlinian ! He went on confessing his per- 
])lexities, aH if wo had known one another from cliildhoodi 
*' 1 am a little Hurprified to see Mrs. Famaby present at 
jnriies of this sort; I should have thought hlie would have 
Htayed in lier own room." ** That's just what she objects 
to do," I answered ; "slie sjiys people will report that her 
husband is aslianiod of her, or that she is not fit to bo seen 
in society, if she doesn't apj)car at the parties — and bhe is 
determined not to Ix) misiepresented in that way." Can 
you understand my talking to him with so little reserve? 
It is a specimen, Cecilia, of tho odd manner in which my 
impulses cany mo away, in this man's company. He is so 
nice and gentle — and yet so maidy. I shall bo carious to 
see if you can resist him, with your superior firmness and 
knowl(;dgc of tho world. 

IJut tiio strangest incident of all I have not told yon 
yet — feeling some hesitation about the best way of describ- 
ing it, Ko as to interest you in what has deeply interested 
me. I must tell it as plainly as I can, and leave it to 
speak for itself. 

"NVho do you think has invited Amelius Goldcnheart to 
luncheon ? Not I'ajja Farnaby, who only invites him to 
dinner. Not I, it is noedlofrs to say. Who is it, then? 
Mamma Farnaby her.- elf I Ho has actually so interested 
her that she has Ijcen thinking of him, and dreaming of 
hi/ii, ii^his absence I 
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I heard her last night, poor thing, talking and giind- 
ing her teeth in her sleep ; and I went into her room to 
try if I could quiet her, in the usual way, by putting my 
cool hand on her forehead, and pressing it gently. (The 
old doctor says it's magnetism, which is ridiculous.) Well, 
it didn't succeed this time; she went on muttering, and 
making that dreadful sound with her teeth. Occasionally 
a word was spoken clearly enough to be intelligible. I 
could make no connected sense of what I heard; but 
I could positively discover this — that she was dreaming of 
our guest from America ! 

I said nothing about it, of course, when I went upstairs 
with her cup of tea this morning. What do you think 
was the first thing she asked for ? Pen, ink, and paper. 
Her next request was that I would write Mr. Golden- 
heart's address on an envelope. " Are you going to write 
to him ! " I asked. " Yes," she said, " I want to speak 
to him, while John is out of the way at business." 
"Secrets?" I said, turning it off with a laugh. She 
answered, speaking gravely and earnestly, "Yes; secrets." 
The letter was written, and sent to his hotel, inviting him 
to lunch with us on the first day when he was disengaged. 
He has replied, appointing the day after to-morrow. By 
way of trying to penetrate the mystery, I inquired if she 
wished me to appear at the luncheon. She considered 
with herself, before she answered that. " I want him to 
be amused, and put in a good humour," she said, " before 
I speak to him. You must lunch with us — and ask 
Cecilia." She stopped, and considered once more. " Mind 
one thing," she went on. "Your uncle is to know 
nothing about it. If you tell him, I will never speak to 
you again." 

Is this not extraordinary ? Whatever her dream may 
have been, it has evidently produced a strong impression 
on her. I firmly believe she means to take him away 
with her to her own room, when the luncheon is over. 
Dearest Cecilia, you must help me to stop this ! I have 
never been trusted with her secrets ; they may, for all I 
know, be innocent secrets enough, poor soul I But it is 
surely in the highest degree undesirable that she should 
take into her confidence a young man who is only an 
acquaintance of ours: she will either make herself 
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ridiculoiiK, or do Koijwtliin^ wonio. If Mr, Furnaby finals 
it out, I nally trciiiM^! for wlmt may hapticn. 

Y\)Y IIk- Kriki^ <»r oM fiioiiilHlii|», don't Jwivo me to face 
tliis diHiciilty l>y inywlf. A lino, only uno lino, dearest, 
to Kuy tliit yoii will not fail mo. 



\ 



BOOK THE THIRD. 

MRS. FARNABY'8 FOOT. 

CHAPTER I. 

It was an afternoon concert ; and modem German music 
was largely represented on the programme. The patient 
English people sat in closely packed rows, listening to the 
pretentious instrumental noises which were impudently 
offered to them as a substitute for melody. "While these 
docile victims of the worst of all quackeries (musical 
quackery) were still toiling through their first hour of 
endurance, a passing ripple of interest stirred the stagnant 
surface of the audience, caused by the sudden rising of a 
lady overcome by the heat. She was quickly led out of 
the concert-room (after whispering a word of explanation 
to two young ladies seated at her side) by a gentleman 
who made a fourth member of the party. Left by them- 
selves, the young ladies looked at each other, whispered 
to each other, half rose from their places, became confusedly 
conscious that the wandering attention of the audience 
was fixed on them, and decided at last on following their 
companions out of the hall. > . 

But the lady who had preceded them had some reason 
of her own for not waiting to recover herself in the vesti- 
bule. "When the gentleman in charge of. her asked if he 
should get a glass of water, she answered sharply, •* Get a 
cab— and be quick about it." 

The cab was found in a moment ; the gentleman got 
in after her, by the lady's invitation. ** Are you better 
now?" he asked. 

** I have never had anything the matter with me," she 
replied, quietly ; ** tell the man to drive faster." 

Having obeyed his instructions, the gentleman (other- 
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wIkc AnieliuN) Ix'gan to look a little puzzled* Tbo ladv 
(Mrs. Faniaby liei>elf) perceive<l his condition of mina, 
and fiivound him witli an explanation. 

** I liud my own motive for asking you to luncheon 
to-day,'* kIh' l>cgan, in the steady downright way of 
Hpcaking lliat was ix.'cnliar to her. " I wanted to nave 
a w«»rd with you privately. My niece Begina — don't be 
Miri>rin'il at my calling her my niece, when you have 
hoard Mr. Fariiahy call her his daughter. She w my 
nifco. Adopting lior is a mere phrase. It doesn't alter 
faclH : it dousii't make her Mr. l^amaby's child or mine, 
docHit?" 

»S}io had ended with a question, but she seemed to want 
no answer to it. Tier face was turned towards the cab- 
wind(jw, iiiKtoad of towards Amelius. He was one of those 
rare people who are capable of remaining silent when they 
have notliing to say. Mrs. Famaby went on. 

" My niece liegina i« a good creature in her way; but 
she HiiKiKicts people. She JiaK some reason of her own for 
trying to prevent mo from taking you into my confidence; 
and lior friend Cecilia is helping her. Yes, yes; the 
concert was tlnj obstacle which they had arranged to put 
in my way. You were obliged to go, after telling them 
you wanted to hear the music ; and I couldn't complain, 
because thoy had got a fourth ticket for me. I made up 
my mind what to do; and I have done it. Nothing 
wonderful in my being taken ill with the heat; nothing 
wonderful in your doing your duty as a gentleman and 
looking after me— and what is the consequence ? Here we 
are together, on our way to my room, in spite of them. 
Not 60 bad for a poor helpless creature like me, is it ? " 

Inwardly wondering what it all meant, and what she 
could possibly want with him, Amelius suggested that 
the young ladies might leave the concert-room, and not 
finding them in the vestible, might follow them back tr 
the house. 

Mrs. Famaby turned her head from the window, and 
looked him in the face for the first time. " I have been a 
match for them so far," she said ; " leave it to me, and you 
will find I can be a match for them still." 

After saying tliis, she watched the puzzled &ce of 
Amelius with a moment's steady scrutiny. Her ftdl lips 
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relaxed into a faint smile ; her head sank slowly on her 
bosom. " I wonder whether he thinks I am a little crazy ? " 
she said quietly to herself. " Some women in my place 
would have gone mad years ago. Perhaps it might have 
been better for meV^ She looked up again at Amelius. 
"I believe you are a good-tempered fellow,*' she went on. 
"Are you in your usual temper now? Did you enjoy 
your lunch ? Has the lively company of the young ladies 
put you in a good humour with women generally? I 
want you to be in a particularly good humour with me." 

She spoke quite gravely. Amelius, a little to his own 
astonishment, found himself answering gravely on his side ; 
assuring her, in the most conventional terms, that he was 
entirely at her service. Something in her manner affected 
him disagreeably. If ho had followed his impulse, he 
would have jumped out of the cab, and have recovered his 
liberty and his light-heartedness at one and the same 
moment, by running away at the top of his speed. 

The driver turned into the street in which Mr. Famaby's 
house was situated. Mrs. Farnaby stopped him, and got 
out at some little distance from the door. " You think the 
young ones will follow us back," she said to Amelius. " It 
doesn't matter; the servants will have nothing to tell 
them if they do." She checked him in the act of knocking, 
when they reached the house door. " It's tea-time down- 
stairs," she whispered, looking at her watch. " You and 
I are going into the house, without letting the servants 
know anything about it. Now do you understand ? " 

She produced from her pocket a steel ring, with several 
keys attached to it. " A duplicate of Mr. Farnaby's key," 
she explained, as she chose one, and opened the street door. 
" Sometimes, when I find myself waking in the small 
hours of the morning, I can't endure my bed ; I must go 
out and walk. My key lets me in again, just as it lets us 
in now, without disturbing anybod3\ You had better say 
nothing about it to Mr. Farnaby. Not that it matters 
much ; for I should refuse to give up my key if he asked 
me. But you're a good-natured fellow — and you don't 
want to make bad blood between man and wife, do you ? 
Step softly, and follow me." 

Amelius hesitated. There was something repellent to 
him in entering another man's house under the£0 clandestino 
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coinliti'»nH. ** All riglit ! " whisiH?re<l Mrs. Fiiriial>y, i>cr- 
feclly uinlorHtJindiii^ liiin. ** Consult your ili*piity ; go 
out H^ain, and knock at the door, and auk if I am at lioiuc. 
I only wanted to prevent a fiihs and an interruption when 
Kegina comes l>a<'k. Jf the servants don't know wo are 
liero, they will tell her we haven't returned — don*t you 
see?" 

It would have been ahsurd to contest the matter, after 
this. AnieliuH followed her bubniissively to tbo farther 
end of tlie hall. There, bho oiKjned the door of a long 
narrow room, Imilt out at the l>ack of the house. 

" This is my den," she said, si^^ninj^ to Amelius to pass 
in. ** While we are here, nolxnly will disturb us." fcjhe 
laid aside her l)onnet and shawl, and pointed to a box of 
cigars on the table. " Take one," she resumed. " I smoke 
too, when n(jbody sees me. That's one of the reasons, I 
dare say, why Kegina wished to keep you out of my room. 
I find smoking composes me. AVhat do you say ? " 

She lit a cigar, and handed the matches to Amelius. 
Finding that he stood fairly committed to the adventure, 
he resigned himself to circumstances with his customary 
facility, lie too lit a cigar, and took a chair by the fire, 
and looked about him with an impenetrable composure 
worthy of Itufus Dingwell himself. 

The room bore no sort of resemblance to a boudoir. A 
faded old Turkey carpet was spread on the floor. The 
common mahogany table had no covering ; the chintz on 
the chairs was of a truly venerable age. Some of the 
furniture made the place look like a room occupied by a 
man. Dumb-bells and clubs of the sort used in athletic 
exercises hung over the bare mantelpiece ; a large ugly 
oaken structure with closed doors, something between a 
cabinet and a wardrobe, rose on one side to the ceiling ; a 
turning lathe stood against the opposite wall. Above the 
lathe were hung in a row four prints, in dingy old frames 
of black wood, which especially attracted the attention of 
Amelius. Mostly foreign prints, they were all discoloured 
by time, and they all strangely represented different aspects 
of the same subject — infants parted from their parents by 
desertion or robbery. The ^oung Moses was there, in his 
ark of bulrushes, on the river bank. Good St. Francis 
appeared next, roaming the streets, and rescuing forsaken 
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children in the wintry night. A third print showed the 
foundling hospital of old Paris, with the turning cage in 
the wall, and the bell to ring when the infant was placed 
in it. The next and last subject was the stealing of a 
child from the lap of its slumbering nurse by a gipsy 
woman. These sadly suggestive subjects were the only 
ornaments on the walls. No traces of books or music were 
visible ; no needlework of any sort was to be seen ; no 
elegant trifles ; no china or flowers or delicate lace-work or 
sparkling jewelry — ^nothing, absolutely nothing, suggestive 
of a woman's presence appeared in any part of Mrs. 
Famaby's room. 

" I have got several thinj^s to say to you," she began ; 
" but one thing must be settled first. Give me your sacred 
word of honour that you will not repeat to any mortal 
creature what I am going^to tell you now." She reclined 
in her chair, and drew in a mouthful of smoke and puffed 
it out again, and waited for his reply. 

Young and unsuspicious as he was, this unscrupulous 
method of taking his confidence by storm startled Amelius. 
His natural tact and good sense told him plainly that Mrs. 
Farnaby was asking too much. 

" Don't be angry with me, ma'am," he said ; " I must 
remind you that you are going to tell me your secrets, 
without any wish to intrude on them on my part " 

She interrupted him there. *' What does that matter ? " 
she asked coolly. 

Amelius was obstinate ; he went on with what he had 
to say. " I should like to know," he proceeded, " that I 
am doing no wrong to anybody, before I give you my 
promise ? " 

" You will be doing a kindness to a miserable creature," 
she answered, as quietly as ever ; " and you will be doing 
no wrong to yourself or to anybody else, if you promise. 
That is all I can say. Your cigar is out. Take a light." 

Amelius took a light, with the dog-like docility of a 
man in a state of blank amazement. She waited, watching 
him composedly until his cigar was in working order again. 

" Well ? " she asked. " Will you promise now ? " 

Amelius gave her his promise. 

" On your sacred word of honour? " she persisted. 

Amelius repeated the formula. She reclined in her 

G 
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cliair onco moro. *' I want to speak to yon as if I was 
Hpeukin^ to iiii oM friend," she explained. ** I suppose I 
may (Mill you Amelius?" 

'MVrtainly." 

" Well, AincliuH, I munt tell yon first that I committed 
a Hill, many lon^ yfrarH ago. I have suffered the punish- 
ment ; I am HufTt^ring it Htill. Ever since I was a young 
woman, I havu had a heavy hunlen of miHory on my heart. 
1 am not r(Kx>m-iled to it, I cannot submit to it, yet. I 
never hhull l>o reconeiled to it, I never shall submit to it^ 
if I live U) 1x3 a hundred. Do you wish me to enter into 
parti<;nlarH ? or will you have mercy on me, and be satisfied 
with what I have told you bo far? ' 

It wiiH not ►aid entreatingly, or tenderly, or humbly: 
she Hpoke with a navage Helf-containod resignation in her 
manner and in her voice. Amelius forgot his cigar again 
— and again Hhe reminded him oi it. He answered her as 
hiH own generouH impulHive temperament urged him; he 
said, '* Tell me nothing that causes you a moment's pain; 
tell me only how I can help you." She handed him the 
box (if matches ; slio said, ** Your cigar is out again." 

He laid down his cigar. In his brief span of life he 
had seen no human misery that expressed itself in this 
way. '* Excuse me," he answered ; '* I won't smoke just 



now." 



She laid her cigar aside like Amelius, and crossed her 
arms over lier boHom, and lo(jked at him, with the first 
softening gleam of tenderness that he had seen in her ffu*e. 
" My fiiend," she said, "yours will be a sad life — I pity 
you. 1'h(3 world will wound that senHitive heart of yours; 
the world will trample on that generous nature. One of 
these days, perhaps, you will be a wretch like me. No 
more of that. Get up ; I have something to show you.** 

Itising herself, she led the way to the large oaken 
press, and took her bunch of keys out of her pocket again* 

** Al>out this old sorrow of mine," she rcHumed. ** Do 
me justice, Amelius, at the outset. I haven't treated it as 
some women treat their sorrows — I haven't nursed it and 
petted it and made the most of it to mynelf and to others. 
No I 1 have tried every means of relief, every possible 

fursuit that could occupy my mind. One example of what 
say will do as well as a hundred. See it for yourseLC'* 
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She put the key in the lock. It resisted her first eflfbrts 
to open it. With a contemptuous burst of impatience and 
a sudden exertion of her rare strength, she tore open the 
two doors of the press. Behind the door on the left 
appeared a row of open shelves. The opposite compart- 
ment, behind the door on the right, was filled by drawers 
with brass handles. She shut the left door; angrily 
banging it to, as if the opening of it had disclosed 
something which she did not wish to be seen. By the 
merest chance, Amelius had looked that way first. In 
the one instant in which it was possible to see anything, 
he had noticed, carefully laid out on one of the shelves, a 
baby's long linen frock and cap, turned yellow by the 
lapse of time. 

The half-told story of the past was more than half told 
now. The treasured relics of the infant threw their little 
glimmer of light on the motive which had chosen the 
subjects of the prints on the wall. A child deserted and 
lost ! A child who, by bare possibility, might be living 

She turned towards Amelius suddenly. "There is 
nothing to interest you on that side," she said. " Look at 
the drawers here; open them for yourself." She drew 
back as she spoke, and pointed to the uppermost of the 
row of drawers. A narrow slip of paper was pasted on it, 
bearing this inscription : — " Dead Consolations" 

Amelius opened the drawer; it was full of books. 
" Look at them," she said. Amelius, obeying her, dis- 
covered dictionaries, grammars, exercises, poems, novels, 
and histories — all in the German language. 

"A foreign language tried as a relief," said Mrs. 
Farnaby, speaking quietly behind him. "Month after 
month of hard study — all forgotten now. The old sorrow 
came back in spite of it. A dead consolation I Open the 
next drawer." 

The next drawer revealed water-colours and drawing 
materials huddled together in a corner, and a heap of poor 
little conventional landscapes filling up the rest of the 
space. As works of art, they were wretched in the last 
degree ; monuments of industry and application miserably 
and completely thrown away. 

"I had no talent for that pursuit, as you see," said 
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Mrs. Famaby. " But I pewevered with it, week after 
week, month after month. I thought to myself, * I hate it 
so, it costs me such dreadful trouble, it so worries and 
porsocutes and humiliates me, that this surely must keep 
my mind occupied and ray thoughts away from myself!* 
No; the old sorrow htared me in the face again on the 
paper that I was spoiling, through the colours that I 
couldn't learn to use. Another dead consolation! Shut 
it up." 

She herself opened a third and a fourth drawer. In 
one there appeared a copy of Euclid, and a slate with the 
problems still traced on it ; the other contained a micro- 
scope, and the treatises relating to its use. '* Always the 
same effort," slie fiaid, shutting the door of the press as she 
spoke ; ** and always the same result. You have had 
enough of it, and so have I." She turned, and pointed to 
the lathe in the comer, and to the clubs and dumb-bells 
over the mantelpiece. ** I can look at them patiently," she 
went on; "they give me bodily relief. 1 work at the 
lathe till my back aches ; I swing the clubs till Fm ready 
to drop with fatigue. And then I lie down on the rug 
there, and sleep it off, and forget myself for an hour or 
two. Come back to the fire again. You have seen my 
dead connolations ; you must hear about my living conso- 
lation next. In justice to Mr. Famaby — ah, how I hate 
him ! " 

She spoke those last vehement words to herself, but 
with such intense bitterness of contempt that the tones 
were quite loud enough to be heard. Amelius looked 
furtively towards the door. Was there no hope that 
Eegina and her friend might return and interrupt them ? 
After what he had seen and heard, could he hope to console 
Mrs. Famaby ? He could only wonder what object she 
could possibly have in view in taking him into her 
confidence. " Am I always to be in a mess with women ?" 
he thought to himself. " First poor Mellicent, and now 
this one. What next?" He lit his cigar again. The 
brotherhood of smokers, and they alone, will understand 
what a refuge it was to him at that moment. 

"Give me a light," said Mrs. Famaby, recalled to the 
remembrance of her own cigar. "I want to know one 
thing before I go on. Amelius, I watched those bright 
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eyes of yours at luncheon-time. Did they tell me the 
truth ? You're not in love with my niece, are you ? " 

Amelius took his cigar out of his mouth, and looked 
at her. 

" Out with it boldly ! " she said. 

Amelius let it out, to a certain extent. " I admire her 
very much," he answered. 

"Ah," Mrs. Fainaby remarked, "you don't know hor 
as well as I do." 

The disdainful indifference of her tone irritated 
Amelius. He was still young enough to believe in the 
existence of gratitude ; and Mrs. Famaby had spoken 
ungratefully. Besides, he was fond enough of Eegina 
already to feel offended when she was referred to slight- 
ingly. 

"I am surprised to hear what you say of her," he 
burst out. " She is quite devoted to you." 

"Oh yes," said Mrs. Famaby, carelessly. "She is 
devoted to me, of course — she is the living consolation I 
told you of just now. That was Mr. Farnaby's notion in 
adopting her. Mr. Famaby thought to himself, * Here's a 
ready-made daughter for my wife — that's all this tiresome 
woman wants to comfort her : now we shall do.' Do you 
know what I call that? I call it reasoning like an idiot. 
A man may be very clever at his business — and may be 
a contemptible fool in other respects. Another woman's 
child a consolation to me I Pah! it makes one sick to 
think of it. 1 have one merit, Amelius; I don't cant. 
It's my duty to take care of my sister's child ; and I do 
my duty willingly. Kegina's a good sort of creature — I 
don't dispute it. But she's like all those tall darkish 
women; there's no backbone in her, no dash; a kind, 
feeble, goody-goody, sugarish disposition; and a deal of 
quiet obstinacy at the bottom of it, I can tell you. Oh 
yes, I do her justice ; I don't deny that she's devoted to 
me, as you say. But I am making a clean breast of it 
now. And you ought to know, and you shall know, that 
Mr. Farnaby's living consolation is no more a consolation 
to me than the things you have seen in those drawers. 
There I now we've done with Regina. No: there's one 
thing more to be cleared up. When you say you admire 
her, what do you mean ? Do you mean to marry her ? " 
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For once in his life AmelioB stood on his dignity. " I 
have too much respect for the young lady to answer your 
question," he said loftily. 

" Because, if you do," Mrs. Famahy proceeded, '* I 
mean to put every possihle obstacle in your way. In 
short, I mean to prevent it." 

This plain declaration staggered Amelius. He con- 
fessed the truth by implication, in one word. 

" Why ? " ho abked sharply. 

" Wait a little, and recover your temper," she answered. 

I'here was a pause. They sat, on either side of the 
fireplace, and eyed each other attentively. 

" Now are you ready ? " Mrs. Farnaby resumed. " Here 
is my reason. If yuu marry Bcgina, or marry anybody, 
you will settle down somewhere, and lead a dull life." 

" Well," said Amelius ; " and why not, if I like it ?" 

" Because I want you to remain a roving bachelor ; 
hero to-day and gone to-morrow — travelling all over the 
world, and seeing everything and everybody." 

** What g(X)d will that do to you, Mrs. Farnaby?" 

She rose from her own side of the fireplace, crossed 
to the side on which Amelius was sitting, and, standing 
before him, placed her hands heavily on his shoulders. Her 
eyes grew radiant with a sudden interest and animation 
as they looked down on him, riveted on his face. 

** I am still waiting, my friend, for the living consolation 
that may yet come to me," she said. " And, hear this, 
Amelius 1 After all the years that have passed, you may 
be the man who brings it to me." 

In the momentary silence that followed, they heard a 
double knock at the house door. 

** Kegina 1 " said Mrs. Farnaby. 

As the name passed her lips, she sprang to the door of 
the room, and turned the key in the lock* 
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CHAPTER IL 

Amelius rose impnlsively from his chair. 

Mrs. Famaby turned at the same moment, and signed 
to him to resume his seat. "You have gi\en me your 
promise," she whispered. "All I ask of you is to bo 
silent." She softly drew the key out of the door, and 
showed it to him. " You can't get out," she said, " unless 
you take the key from me by force I " 

Whatever Amelius might think of the situation in 
which he now found himself, the one thing that he could 
honourably do was to say nothing, and submit to it. He 
remained quietly by the fire. No imaginable consideration 
(he mentally resolved) should induce him to consent to a 
second confidential interview in Mrs. Famaby's room. 

The servant opened the house door, liegina's voice 
was heard in the hall. 

" Has my aunt come in ? " 
" No, miss." 

" Have you heard nothing of her ? '* 
"Nothing, miss." 

" Has Mr. Goldenheart been here ? " 
"No, miss." 

" Very extraordinary I What can have become of them, 
Cecilia?" ^ 

The voice of the other lady was heard in answer. " We 
have probably missed them, on leaving the concert-room. 
Don't alarm yourself, Regina. I must go back, under any 
circumstances ; the carriage will be waiting for me. If I 
see anything of your aunt, I will say that you are expecting 
her at home." 

" One moment, Cecilia I (Thomas, you needn't wait.) 
Is it really true that you don't like Mr. Goldenheart ? " 

" What I has it come to that, already ? I'll try to like 
him, Regina. Good-bye again." 

The closing of the street-door told that the ladies had 
separated. The sound was followed, in another moment, 
by the opening and closing of the dining-room door. Mrs. 
Famaby returned to her chair at the fireplace. 
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** Hcgina has gono into the dining-room to wait for us,** 
feho Baid. " I BOO you don*t liko your position here ; and 
I won't keep you moro than a few minutes longer. You 
are of course at a h;ss to understand what I was saying to 
you, when (ho knock at the door interrupted us. Sit down 
again for five minutes ; it fidgets me to see you standing 
there, looking at your boots. I told you I had one oon- 
Bolati(m still iK>Hsibly left. Judge for yourself what the 
hope of it is to mo, whon I own to you that I hhould long 
since have put an end to my life, without it. Don't think 
I am talking nonKcnso ; I mean what I Kay. It is one of 
my misfortunes that I have no religious scruples to restrain 
me. There was a time when I believed that religion 
might comfort me. I once opened my heart to a clergy- 
man — a worthy [Kjrson, who did his best to help me. All 
useless I My heart was too hard, I suppose. It doesn't 
matter — except to give you one more proof that I am 
thoroughly in earnest. Patience I patience I I am coming 
to the point. I asked you some odd questions, on the day 
when you iirst dined here ? You have forgotten all about 
them, of course ? " 

" I remember them perfectly well," Amelias answered. 
"You remember them? That looks as if you had 
thought about tliem afterwards. Gomel tell me plainly 
what you did think ? " 

Amelius told her plainly. She became more and more 
interested, more and more excited, as he went on. 

" Quite right I " she exclaimed, starting to her feet and 
walking swiftly backwards and forwards in the room. 
" There ia a lost girl whom I want to find ; and she is 
between sixteen and seventeen years old, as you thought. 
Mind I I have no reason — not the shadow of a reason — for 
believing that she is still a living creature. I have only 
my own stupid obstinate conviction ; rooted here," she 
pressed both hands fiercely on her heart, " so that nothing 
can tear it out of me I I have lived in that belief — oh, 
don't ask me how long I it is so far, so miserably far, to 
look back I *' She stopped in the middle of the room. Her 
breath came and went in quick heavy gasps; the first 
tears that had softened the hard wretchedness in her eyes 
rose in them now, and transfigured them with the divine 
beauty of maternal love. *' I won*t distress you/* she saidt 
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stamping on the floor, as she struggled with the hysterical 
passion that was raging in her. ** Give me a minute, and 
1*11 force it down again." 

She dropped into a chair, threw her arms heavily on 
the table, and laid her head on them. Ameliiis thought 
of the child's frock and cap hidden in the cabinet. All 
that was manly and noble in his nature felt for the unhappy 
woman, whose secret was dimly revealed to him now. 
The little selfish sense of annoyance at the awkward 
situation in which she had placed him, vanished to return 
no more. He approached her, and put his hand gently on 
her shoulder. "I am truly sorry for you," he said. 
" Tell me how I can help you, and I will do it with all 
my heai-t." 

" Do you really mean that ? " She roughly dashed the 
tears from her eyes, and rose as she put the question. 
Holding him with one hand, she parted the hair back 
from his forehead with the other. " I must see your whole 
face," she said — " your face will tell me. Yes : you do 
mean it. The world hasn't spoilt you, yet. Do you 
believe in dreams?" Amelius looked at her, startled by 
the sudden transition. She deliberately repeated her 
question. " T ask you seriously," she said ; " do you believe 
in dreams ? " 

Amelius answered seriously, on his side. *' I can't 
honestly say that I do." 

" Ah I " she exclaimed, " like me. I don't believe in 
dreams, either — I wish I did ! But it's not in me to believe 
in superstitions ; I'm too hard — and I'm sorry for it. I 
have seen people who were comforted by their super- 
stitions ; happy people, possessed of faith. Don't you even 
believe that dreams are sometimes fulfilled by chance ? " 

" Nobody can deny that," Amelius replied ; " the in- 
stances of it are too many. But for one dream fulfilled by 
a coincidence, there are " 

"A hundred at least that are not fulfilled," Mrs. 
Famaby interposed. "Very well. I calculate on that. 
See how little hope can live on ! There is just the barest 
possibility that what I dreamed of you the other night 
may come to pass. It's a poor chance ; but it has encouraged 
me to take you into my confidence, and ask you to help me." 

This strange confession — this bad revelation of despair 
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Htill unconsciously deceiving itself under the disguise of 
hope — only strengthened the compassionate sympathy 
which ArneliuH already felt for her. " What did you 
dream alx>iit me ? " ho asked gently. 

" It*s nothing to tell/' she replied. '* I was in a room 
that was quite strange to me ; and the door opened, and 
yon came in leading a young girl by the hand. You said, 
' Be happy at laHt ; here she is.* My heart knew her 
instantly, though my eyes had never seen her since the 
first days of her life. And I woke myself, crying for joy. 
Wait I it's not all told yet. I went to sleep again, and 
dreamed it again, and woke, and lay awake for awhile, 
and slept once more, and dreamed it for the third time. 
Ah, if I could only feel Sf>me people's confidence in three 
times I No ; it pnxliiced an impression on me — and that 
was all. I got as far as thinking to myself, there is just 
a chance; I haven't a creature in the woild to help me ; I 
may as well speak to him. Oh, you needn't remind me that 
there is a rational explanation of my dream. I have read 
it all up, in the Encyclopajdia in the library. One of the 
ideas of wise men is that we think of something, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in the daytime, and then repro- 
duce it in a dream. That's my case, I dare say. When you 
were first introduced to me, and when I heard where you 
had been brought up, I thought directly that $he might 
have been one among the many forlorn creatures who had 
drifted to your Community, and tliat I might find her 
through you. Say that thought went to my bed with me 
— and we have the explanation of my oream. Never 
mind I There is my one poor chance in a hundred still 
left. You will remember me, Amelius, if you 9hovld meet 
with her, won't you ? " 

The implied confession of her own intractable charaoter, 
without religious faith to ennoble it, without even imagi- 
nation to refine it — the unconscious disclosure oi the one 
tender and loving instinct in her nature still piteouslj 
struggling for existence, with no sympathy to sustain it, 
with no light to guide it — would have touched the heart 
of any man not incurably depraved. Amelius spoke with 
the fervour of his young enthusiasm. " I would go to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, if I thought I could do you 
any good. But, oh, it soundjs so hopeless ! " 
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She sbook her head, and smiled faintly. 

" Don't say that I You are free, you have money, you 
will travel about in the world and amuse yourself. In a 
week you will see more than stay-at-home people see in a 
year. How do we know what the future has m store for 
us ? I have my own idea. She may be lost in the labyrinth 
of London, or she may be hundreds and thousands of miles 
away. Amuse yourself, Amelius — amuse yourself. To- 
morrow or ten years hence, you miglit meet with her I " 

In sheer mercy to the poor creature, Amelius refused 
to encourage her delusion. ** Even supposing such a 
thing could happen," he objected, " how am I to know the 
lost girl ? You can't describe her to me ; you have not 
seen her since she was a child. Do you know anything of 
what happened at the time — I mean at the time when she 
was lost?" 

** I know nothing." 

" Absolutely nothing ? " 

•* Absolutely nothing." 

** Have you never felt a suspicion of how it happened ? " 

Her face changed : she frowned as she looked at him. 
*• Not till weeks and months had passed," she said, 
" not till it was too late. I was ill at the time. When my 
mind got clear again, I began to suspect one particular 
person — ^little by little, you know; noticing trifles, and 
thinking about them afterwards." She stopped, evidently 
restraining herself on the point of saying more. 

Amelius tried to lead her on. " Did you suspect the 
person ? " be began. 

" I suspected him of casting the child helpless on the 
world I " Mrs. Famaby interposed, with a sudden burst 
of fury. "Don't ask me any more about it, or I shall 
break out and shock you I " She clenched her fists as she 
said the words. " It's well for that man," she muttered 
between her teeth, " that I have never got beyond suspect* 
ing, and never found out the truth I Why did you turn 
my mind that way ? You shouldn't have done it. Help 
me back again to what we were saying a minute ago. You 
made some objection ; you said ? " 

" I said," Amelius reminded her, " that, even if I did 
meet with the missing girl, I couldn't possibly know it. 
And I must say more than that — I don't see how you 
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yourself could bo sure of recognizing her, if she stood 
befiiro you at this moment/' 

lie Bp(^ko very gently, fearing (o irritate her. She 
showed no si^n of iriitation — she looked at him, and 
listened to him, attentively. 

** Are you setting a trap for me? " she asked. ** No ! " 
she c]i<;d, before Anielius could answer, **I am not mean 
enough to distrust you — I forgot myself. You have in- 
nocently said homething that rankles in my mind. I can't 
leave it where you have left it; I don't like to be told 
that I shouldn't recognize her. Give me time to think. 
I must clear this up.'' 

She consulted her own thoughts, keeping her eyes fixed 
on Amelius. 

** I am going to speak plainly," she announced, with a 
sudden appearance of resolution. " Listen to this. When 
I banged to tlie door of that big cupboard of mine, it wan 
because I didn't want you to see something on the shelves. 
Did you see anything in spite of me? " 

The quewtion was not an easy one to answer. Amelius 
hesitated. Mrs. Famaby insisted on a reply. 

** Did you see anytliing? " she reiterated. 

Amelius owned that he had seen something. 

She turned away from him, and looked into tho fire. 
Her firm full tones sank so low, when she spoke next, that 
he could barely hear them. 

** Was it something belonging to the child?" 

" Yes."^ 

" Was it a baby's frock and cap ? Answer me. Wo 
have gone too far to go back. I don't want apologies or 
explanations — I want, Yes or No." 

" Yes." 

There was an interval of silence. She never moved ; 
she still looked into the fire — looked, as if all her past life 
was pictured there in the burning coals. 

** Do you despise me ? " she asked at last, very quietly. 

** As God hears me, I am only sorry for you I " Amelius 
answered. 

Another woman would have melted into tears. This 
woman still looked into the fire — and that was all. " What 
a good fellow ! " she said to herself; ** what a good fellow 
he is!" 
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There was another pause. She turned towards him 
again as abruptly as she had turned away. 

** I had hoped to spare you, and to spare myself," she 
said. " If the miserable truth has come out, it is through 
no curiosity of yours, and (God knows!) against every 
wish of mine. I don't know if you really felt like a friend 
towards me before — you must be my friend now. Don't 
speak I I know I can trust you. One last word, Amelius, 
about my lost child. You doubt whether I should recog- 
nize her, if she stood before me now. That might be quite 
true, if I had only my own poor hopes and anxieties to 
guide me. But I have something else to guide me— and, 
after what has passed between us, you may as well know 
what it is : it might even, by accident, guide you. Don't 
alarm yourself ; it's nothing distressing this time. How 
can I explain it?" she went on; pausing, and speaking 
in some perplexity to herself. "It would be easier to 
show it — and why not ? " She addressed herself to Amelius 
once more. '* I'm a strange creature," she resumed. " First, 
I worry you about my own affairs — then I puzzle you — 
then I make you sorry for me — and now (would you think 
it ?) I am going to amuse you I Amelius, are you an admirer 
of pretty feet ? " 

Amelius had heard of men (in books) who had found 
reason to doubt whether their own ears were not deceiving 
them. For the first time, he began to understand those 
men, and to sympathize with them. He admitted, in a 
certain bewildered way, that he was an admirer of pretty 
feet — and waited for what was to come next. 

"When a woman has a pretty hand," Mrs. Famaby 
proceeded, "she is ready enough to show it. When she 
goes out to a ball, she favours you with a view of her 
bosom, and a part of her back. Now tell me ! If there is 
no impropriety in a naked bosom — ^where is the impropriety 
in a naked foot ? " 

Amelius agreed like a man in a dream. " Where, 
indeed I " he remarked — and waited again for what was to 
come next. 

" Look out of window," said Mrs. Famaby, 

Amelius obeyed. The window had been opened for a 
few inches at the top, no doubt to ventilate the room. 
The dull view of the courtyard was varied by the stables 
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at the farther end, and by the kitchen skylight rising in 
the middle of the open space. As Amelins looked out, he 
observed that some person at that moment in the kitchen 
required apparently a large supply of fresh air. The 
swinging window, on the side of the skylight which was 
nearest to him, was invisibly and noiselessly pulled open 
from below ; the similar window, on the other side, being 
already wide open alNO. Judging by appearances, the 
inhabit:ints of the kitchen possessed a merit which is 
exceedingly rare among domestic servant** — they under- 
stood the laws of ventilation, and appreciated the blessing 
of fresh air. 

•* That will do," said Mrs. Famaby. •* You can turn 
round now." 

Amelins turned. Mrs. Famaby*s boots and stockings 
were on the hearthrug, and one of Mrs. Famaby's feet 
was placed, ready for inspection, on the chair which he 
had just left. '*Lorjk at my right foot first/' she said, 
speaking gravely and composedly in her ordinary tone. 

It was well worth looking at — ^a foot equally beantiftil 
in form and in colour : the instep arched and high, the 
ankle at once delic'ate and strong, the toes tinged with 
rose-colour at the tips. In brief, it was a foot to be photo- 
graphed, to be cast in plaster, to be fondled and kissecL 
AmeliuH attempted to express his admiration, but was not 
allowed to get beyond the first two or three words. ** No,** 
Mrs. Famaby explained, ** this is not vanity — simply 
information. You have seen my right foot ; and you have 
noticed that there is nothing the matter with it. Very 
well. Now look at my left foot." 

She put her left foot up on the chair, " Look between 
the third toe and the fourth," she said. 

Following his iuHtructions, Amelius discovered that 
the beauty of the foot was spoilt, in this case, by a singular 
defect. The two toes were bound together bv a flexible 
web, or membrane, which held them to each other as high 
as the insertion of the nail on either side. 

" Do you wonder," Mrs. Famaby asked, " why I show 
you the fault in my foot? Amelius! my poor darling 
was bom with my deformity — and I want you to know 
exactly what it is, because neither you nor I can say what 
reason for remembering it there may not be in the mtnze." 
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She stopped, as if to give him an opportunity of speaking. 
A man shallow and flippant by nature might have seen 
the disclosure in a grotesque aspect. Amelius was sad 
and silent. " I like you better and better," she went on. 
** You are not like the common run of men. Nine out of 
ten of them would have turned what I have just told you 
into a joke — ^nine out of ten would have said, * Am I to ask 
every girl I meet to show me her left foot?' You are 
above that; you understand me. Have I no means of 
recognizing my own child, now ? " 

She smiled, and took her foot off the chair — then, after 
a moment's thought, she pointed to it again. 

" Keep this as strictly secret as you keep eveiything 
else," she said. " In the past days, when I used to employ 
people privately to help me to find her, it was my only 
defence against being imposed upon. Kogues and vaga- 
bonds thought of other marks and signs — but not one of 
them could guess at such a mark as (hat Have you got 
your pocket-book, Amelius ? In case we are separated at 
some later time, I want to write the name and address in 
it of a person whom we can trust. I persist, you see, in 
providing for the future. There's the one chance in a 
hundred that my dream may come true — and you have so 
many years before you, and so many girls to meet with in 
that time 1 " 

She handed back the pocket-book, which Amelius had 
given to her, after having inscribed a man's name and 
address on one of the blank leaves. 

" He was my father's lawyer," she explained ; " and he 
and his son are both men to be trusted. Suppose I am ill, 
for instance — no, that's absurd ; I never had a day's illness 
in my life. Suppose I am dead (killed perhaps by some 
accident, or perhaps by my own hand), the lawyers have 
my written instructions, in the case of my child being 
found. Then again — I am such an unaccountable woman 
— I may go away somewhere, all by myself. Never mind I 
The lawyers shall have my address, and my positive orders 
(though they keep it a secret from all the world besides) 
to tell it to you, I don't ask your pardon, Amelius, for 
troubling you. The chances are so terribly against me; 
it is all but impossible that I shall ever see you — as I saw 
you in my dream — coming into the room, leading my giii 
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by the hand. Odd, isn't it? This is how I veer about 
between hope and despair. Well, it may amnse you to 
rememl)er it, one of these days. Years hence, when I am 
at rest in mother earth, and when you are a middle-aged 
marrie<l man, yon may tell your wife how strangely you 
once iKJcame the forlorn hope of the most wretched woman 
that ever lived — and you may say to each other, as you sit 
by your snug fireside, * Perhaps that fioor lost daughter is 
still living somewhere, and wondering who her mother 
was.* Is'o ! I won't let you nee the tears in my eyes again 
— ril let yon go at last." 

She led the way to the door— a creature to be pitied, if 
ever there was a pitiable creature yet: a woman whose 
whole nature was maternal, who was nothing if not a 
mother ; and who had lived through sixteen years a barren 
life, in the hopeless anticipation of recovering her lost 
child I 

" Good-bye, and thank yon," she said. " I want to be 
left by myself, my dear, with that little frock and cap 
which you found out in spite of me. Go, and tell my 
niece it s all right — and don't be stupid enough to fall in 
love with a girl who has no love to give you in return. 
She pushed Amelius into the hall. *' Here he is, Begina ! 
she called out ; " I have done with him." 

Before Amelius could speak, she had shnt herself into 
her room. lie advanced along the hall, and met Begina 
at the door of the dining-room. 






CHAPTEE IIL 

The yonng lady spoke fii st. 

•* Mr. Goldonlieart," she said, with the coldest possible 
politeness, " perhaps you will be good enough to explain 
what this means ? " 

She turned back into the dining-room. Amelius 
followed her in silence. " Here I am, in another scrape 
with a woman I " he thought to himself " Are men m 
general as unlucky as I am, I wonder?" 

'* You needn't close the door," said Begina maliciously. 
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" Everybody in the house is welcome to hear what I have 
to say to you." 

Amelius made a mistake at the outset — he tried what 
a little humility would do to help him. There is probably 
no instance on record in which humility on the part of 
a man has ever really found its way to the indulgence of 
an irritated woman. The best and the worst of them 
alike have at least one virtue in common — they secretly 
despise a man who is not bold enough to defend himself 
when they are angry with him. 

" I hope I have not offended you ? " Amelius ventured 
to say. 

She tossed her head contemptuously. " Oh dear, no ! 
I am not offended. Only a little surprised at your being 
so very ready to oblige my aunt." 

In the short experience of her which had fallen to the 
lot of Amelius, she had never looked so charming as she 
looked now. The nervous irritability under which she 
was suffering brightened her face with the animation 
which was wanting in it at ordinary times. Her soft 
brown eyes sparkled; her smooth dusky cheeks glowed 
with a warm red flush ; her tall supple figure asserted its 
full dignity, robed in a superb dress of silken purple and 
black lace, which set off her personal attractions to the 
utmost advantage. She not only roused the admiration 
of Amelius — she unconsciously gave him back the self- 
possession which he had, for the moment, completely lost. 
He was man enough to feel the humiliation of being 
despised by the one woman in the world whose love he 
longed to win ; and he answered with a sudden firmness 
of tone and look that startled her. 

" You had better speak more plainly still, Miss 
Kegina," he said. " You may as well blame me at once 
for the misfortune of being a man." 

She drew back a stej). " I don't understand you," she 
answered. 

" Do I owe no forbearance to a woman who asks a 
favour of me ?" Amelius went on. *' If a man had asked 
me to steal into the house on tiptoe, I should have said — 
well I I should have said something I had better not 
repeat. If a man had stood between me and the door 
when you came back, I should have taken him by the 

H 
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collar and pulled liim out of the way. Could I do that, if 
you please, with Mrs. Famaby ? " 

Begina saw the weak point of this defence with a 
woman's quickness of perception. ** I can't oflfer any 
opinion," she said; "especially when you lay all the 
blame on my aunt." 

Amelius opened his lips to protest — and thought better 
of it. He wisely went straight on with what he had Btill 
to say. 

"If you will let me finish," he resumed, "you will 
understand me a little better than that. Whatever blame 
there may be, Miss l^egina, I am quite ready to take on 
myself. I merely wanted to remind you that I was put 
in an awkward position, and that I couldn't civilly find 
a way out of it. As for your aunt, I will only say thia : 
I know of hardly any sacrifice that I would not submit to, 
if I could be of the smallest service to her. After what 
I heard, while I was in her room " 

Regina interrupted him at that point. ** I suppose it's 
a secret between you ? " she said. 

** Yes ; it's a secret," Amelius proceeded, " as you say. 
But one thing I may tell you, without breaking my 
promise. Mrs. Famaby has — well I has filled me with 
kindly feeling towards her. She has a claim, poor soul, to 
my truest sympathy. And I shall remember her clabn. 
And I shall be faithful to what I feel towards her as long 
as I live I " 

It was not very elegantly expressed ; but the tone was 
the tone of true feeling : his voice trembled, his colour 
rose. He stood before her, speaking with perfect sim- 
plicity straight from his heart — and the woman's heart 
felt it instantly. This was the man whose ridicule she 
had dreaded, if her aunt's rash confidence struck him in 
an absurd light I She sat down in silence, with a grave 
sad face, reproaching herself for the wrong which her too 
ready distrust had inflicted on him ; longing to ask "hiff 
pardon, and yet hesitating to say the simple words. 

He approached her chair, and, placing his hand on the 
back of it, said gently, " Do you think a little better of 
me now ? " 

She had taken off her gloves : she silently folded and 
refolded them in her lap. 
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" Your good opinion is very precious to me," Amelius 
pleaded, bending a little nearer to her. " I can't tell you 

how sorry I should be " He stopped, and put it more 

strongly. " I shall never have courage enough to enter 
the house again, if I have made you think meanly of me." 

A woman who cared nothing for him would have easily 
answered this. The calm heart of Kegina began to 
flutter : something warned her not to trust herself to 
speak. Little as he suspected it, Amelius had troubled 
the tranquil temperament of this woman. He had found 
his way to those secret reserves of tenderness — placid and 
deep — of which she was hardly conscious herself, until his 
influence had enlightened her. She was afraid to look up 
at him; her eyes would have told him the truth. She 
lifted her long, finely shaped, dusky hand, and offered it 
to him as the best answer that she could make. 

Amelius took it, looked at it, and ventured on his first 
familiarity with her — he kissed it. She only said, 
*' Don't ! " very faintly. 

" The Queen would let me kiss her hand if I went to 
Court," Amelius reminded her, with a pleasant inner con- 
viction of his wonderful readiness at finding an excuse. 

She smiled in spite of herself. " Would the Queen let 
you hold it ? " she asked, gently releasing her hand, and 
looking at him as she drew it away. The peace was made 
without another word of explanation. Amelius took a 
chair at her side. ** I*m quite happy now you have for- 
given me," he said. " You don't know how I admire you 
— and how anxious I am to please you, if I only knew 
how ! " 

He drew his chair a little nearer ; his eyes told her 
plainly that his language would soon become warmer still, 
if she gave him the smallest encouragement. This was 
one reason for changing the subject. But there was 
another reason, more cogent still. Her first painful sense 
of having treated him unjustly had ceased to make itself 
keenly felt; the lower emotions had their opportunity 
of asserting themselves. Curiosity, irresistible curiosity, 
took possession of her mind, and urged her to penetrate the 
mystery of the interview between Amelius and her aunt. 

" Will you think me very indiscreet," she began slyl3% 
** if I make a little confession to you ? " 
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Ameliufl was only too eager to hear the confession : it 
would pave the way for somctUing of the same sort on his 

part. 

** I understand my aunt making the heat in the concert- 
room a pr(;tr.iico for taking you away with her," Begina 
proceeded; "but wliat astonishrs me is that she should 
have admitted you to lior confidence after so short an 
acquaintance. You are still — what shall I say? — ^you are 
still a now fiiend of ours." 

" How loii;^ will it bo l)efore I become an old friend ? ^ 
Amelius a.skerl. "I moan," he added, with artful em- 
phasis, ** an old friend of yours f " 

ConfiiHcd by the question, Rcgina passed it over with- 
out notice. "1 am Mrs. Farna}>y's adopted daughter," 
she reenmcd. " I have l^een with her since I was a little 
girl — and yet she has never told mo any of her secrets, 
rray don't suppose that I am tempting you to break fiuth 
with my aunt ! I am quite incapable of such conduct as 
that." 

Amelius saw his way to a thoroughly commonplace 
compliment, which possessed the charm of complete 
novelty so far as his ex[)eriencc was concerned. He would 
actually have told her that she was incapable of doing 
anything which was not perfectly becoming to a charming 
person, if she had only given him time I She was too 
eager in the pursuit of her own object to give him time. 
*^T should like to know," she went on, "whether my aunt 
has been influenced in any way by a dream that sne lia4 
about you." 

Amelius started. " ITas sho told you of her dream ? *^ 
he asked, with some appearance of alann. 

Kegina blushed and hesitated. ** My room is next to 
my aunt's," she explained. " We keep the door between 
us open. I am often in and out when she is disturbed in 
her sleep. Sho was talking in her sleep, and I heard your 
name — nothing more. Perhaps I ought not to have men- 
tioned it ? Perhaps I ought not to expect you to answer 
mo?" 

** There is no harm in my answering yon/* said 
Amelius. " The dream really had something to do with 
her trusting me. You may not think quite so nnfaTonr- 
ably of her conduct now you know that," 
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" It doesn't matter what I think," Eegina replied con- 
strainedly. " If my aunt's secrets have interested you — 
what right have I to object? I am sure I shall say 
nothing. Though I am not in my aunt's confidence, nor 
in your confidence, you will find I can keep a secret." 

She folded up her gloves for the twentieth time at 
least, and gave Amelius his opportunity of retiring by 
rising from her chair. He made a last efibrt to recover 
the ground that he had lost, without betraying Mrs. 
Farnaby's trust in him. 

" I am sure you can keep a secret," he said» " I 
should like to give you one of my secrets to keep — only 
I mustn't take the liberty, I suppose, just yet ? " 

She knew perfectly well what he wanted to say. Her 
heart began to quicken its beat ; she was at a loss how to 
answer. After an awkward silence, she made an attempt 
to dismiss him. "Don't let me detain you," she said, "if 
you have any engagement." 

Amelius silently looked round him for his hat. On a 
table behind him a monthly magazine lay open, exhibiting 
one of those melancholy modern " illustrations " which 
present the English art of our day in its laziest and lowest 
state of degradation, A vacuous young giant, in flowing 
trousers, stood in a garden, and stared at a plump young 
giantess with enormous eyes and rotund hips, vacantly 
boring holes in the grass with the point of her parasol. 
Perfectly incapable of explaining itself, this imbecile pro- 
duction put its trust in the printer, whose charitable types 
helped it, at the bottom of the page, with the title of 
" Love at First Sight." On those remarkable words 
Amelius seized, with the desperation of the drowning 
man catching at the proverbial straw. They oifered him 
a chance of pleading his cause, this time, with a happy 
indirectness of allusion at which not even a young lady's 
susceptibility could take offence. 

"Do you believe in that?" he said, pointing to the 
illustration. 

Eegina declined to understand him. " In what ? " she 
asked. 

" In love at first sight." 

It would be speaking with inexcusable rudeness to say 
plainly that she told him a lie. Let the milder form of 
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oxpresBion bo, that she modcHtly concealed the tmth. '' I 
don't know any tiling about it," Kho Haid. 

** I do," AmeliiiB roraarkod smaitly. 

She pcrsiHtcd in l(x>king at the illustration. Was 
there an infection of im}>ccility in that fatal work? She 
was too Bimplo to understand him, even yet I " You do — 
what ? " she inquired innocently. 

" I know what love at first sight is," Amelius burst out. 

Begina turned over the leaves of the magazine. " Ah," 
she said, " you have read the story." 

"I haven't road the story," Amelius answered. "I 
know what I felt myself— on being introduced to a young 
lady." 

She looked up at him with a sly smile. " A young 
lady in America ? " she asked. 

** In England, Miss Ilcgina." lie tried to take her 
hand — but she kept it out of his reach . " In London," he 
went on, drifting back into his customary plainness of 
speech. ** In this very street," he resumed, seizing her 
hand before she was aware of him. Too much bewildered 
to know what else to do, Kegina took refuge desx)erately 
in shaking hands with him. " Good-bye, Mr. Golden- 
heart," she said — and gave him his dismissal for the 
second time. 

Amelius submitted to his fate ; there was something in 
her eyes which warned him that he had ventured far 
enough for that day. 

" May I call again, soon ? " he asked piteously. 

" No I " answered a voice at the door which they both 
recognized — the voice of Mrs. Famaby, 

" Yes I " Regina whispered to him, as her aunt entered 
the room. Mrs. Famaby s interference, following on the 
earlier events of the day, had touched the young lady's 
usually placable temper in a tender place — and Amelius 
reaped Iho benefit of it. 

IMErs. Famaby walked straight up to him, put her hand 
in his arm, and led him out into the hall. 

" I liad my suspicions," she said ; " and I find they 
have not misled me. Twice already, I have warned you 
to let my niece alone. For the third, and last time, I tell 
you that she is as cold as ice. She will trifle with you as 
long as it flatters her vanity ; and she will throw you 
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over, as she has thrown other men over. Have your fling, 
you foolish fellov^, before you marry anybody. Pay no 
more visits to this house, unless they are visits to me. I 
shall expect to hear from you." She paused, and pointed 
to a statue which was one of the ornaments in the hall. 
** Look at that bronze woman with the clock in her hand. 
That's Eegina. Be off with you — good-bye I " 

Amelius found himself in the street. Eegina was 
looking out at the dining-room window. He kissed his 
hand to her : she smiled and bowed. " Damn the other 
men ! " Amelius said to himself. " I'll call on her to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER IV, 

Returning to his hotel, he found three letters waiting for 
him on the sitting-room table. 

The first letter that he opened was from his landlord, 
and contained his bill for the past week. As he looked at 
the sum total, Amelius presented to perfection the aspect 
of a serious young man. He took pen, ink, and paper, and 
made some elaborate calculations. Money that he had too 
generously lent, or too freely given away, appeared in 
his statement of expenses, as well as money that he had 
spent on himself. The result may be plainly stated in 
his own words : " Good-bye to the hotel ; I must go into 
lodgings." 

Having arrived at this wise decision, he opened the 
second letter. It proved lo be written by the lawyers who 
had already communicated with him at Tadmor, on the 
subject of his inheritance. 

"Dear Sir, 

" The enclosed, insufficiently addressed as you 
will perceive, only reached us this day. We beg to 
remain, etc." 

Amelius opened the letter enclosed, and turned to the 
signature for information. The name instantly took him 
back to the Community : the writer was Mellicent. 
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Her letter began aLnintly, in these terms : 

** iJo you iomcml)er what I said to you when we parted 
at Tadmor ? I Kaid, * Bo comforted, Amelius ; the end is 
not yet.' And I said apjain, * You will come back to me.* 

" I remind you of this, my friend— Klirecting to your 
lawj'crs, whose names I remember when their letter to 
you was publicly read in the Common Boom. Once or 
twice a year 1 shall continue to remind you of those part- 
ing words of mine : Ihere will be a time perhaps when you 
will thank me for doing so. 

*' In the mean while, light your pipe with my letters ; 
my letters don't matter. If I can comfort you, and reconcile 
you to your life — years hence, when you, too, my Amelius, 
may be one of the Fallen Leaves like me — then 1 shall not 
have lived and suffered in vain ; my last days on earth 
Avill be the happiest days that I have ever seen. 

"Be pleased not to answer these lines, or any other 
written words of mine that may follow, so long as you are 
prosperous and happy. With that part of your life I have 
nothing to do. You will find friends wherever you go — 
among the women especially. Your generous nature 
shows itself frankly in your face ; your manly gentleness 
and sweetness speak in every tone of your voice; wejpoor 
women feel drawn towards you by an attraction which we 
are not aljle to resist. Have you fallen in love already 
with some Ixjautiful English girl? Oh, bo careful and 
prudent I Bo sure, before you set your heart on her, that 
she is worthy of you I So many women are cniel and 
deceitful. Some of them will make you believe you have 
won their love, when you have only flattered their vanity ; 
and some are poor weak creatures whose minds are set on 
their own interests, and who may let bad advisers guide 
them, when you are not by. For your own sake, take care I 

" I am living with my sister, at New York. The days 
and weeks glide by me quietly ; you are in my thoughts 
and my prayers ; I have nothing to complain of; I wait 
and hope. When the time of my banishment from the 
Community has expired, I shall go back to Tadmor ; and 
there you will find me, Amelius, the first to welcome you 
when your spirits are sinking under the burden of life, and 
your heart turns again to the friends of your earthly days. 

" Good-bye, my dear — ^good-bye I " 
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Amelius laid the letter aside, touched and saddened 
by the artless devotion to him which it expressed. He 
was conscious also of a feeling of uneasy surprise, when 
he read the lines which referred to his possible entangle- 
ment with some beautiful English girl. Here, with 
widely different motives, was Mrs. Farnaby's warning 
repeated, by a stranger writing from another quarter of 
the globe ! It was an odd coincidence, to say the least of 
it. After thinking for a while, he turned abruptly to the 
third letter that was waiting for him. He was not at 
ease ; his mind felt the need of relief. 

The third letter was from Kufus Dingwell ; announcing 
the close of his tour in Ireland, and his intention of shortly 
joining Amelius in London. The excellent American 
expressed, with his customary absence of reserve, his 
fervent admiration of Irish hospitality, Irish beauty, and 
Irish whisky. " Green Erin wants but one thing more," 
Rufus predicted, " to be a Paradise on earth — it wants the 
day to come when we shall send an American minister to 
the Irish Republic." Laughing over this quaint outbreak, 
Amelius turned from the first page to the second. As his 
eyes fell on the next paragraph, a sudden change passed 
over him ; he let the letter drop on the floor. 

"One last word," the American wrote, "about that 
nice long bright letter of yours. I have read it with strict 
attention, and thought over it considerably afterwards. 
Don't be riled, friend Amelius, if I tell you in plain 
words that your account of the Farnabys doesn't make 
me happy — quite the contrary, I do assure you. My back 
is set up, sir, against that family. You will do well to 
drop them; and, above all things, mind what you are 
about with the brown miss, who has found her way to 
3'^our favourable opinion in such an almighty hurry. Do 
me a favour, my good boy. Just wait till I have seen 
her, will you ? " 

Mrs. Famaby, Mellicent, Rufus— all three strangers to 
each other ; and all three agreed nevertheless in trying to 
part him from the beautiful young Englishwoman ! " I 
don't care," Amelius thought to himself. " They may say 
what they please — I'll marry Regina, if she will have me ! " 



BOOK THE FOURTH. 



LOVE AND MONEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

In an interval of no more than three weeks what events 
may not present themselves ? what changes may not take 
place? Behold Amelius, on the first drizzling day of 
November, established in respectable lodgings, at a 
moderate weekly rent. He stands before his small fire- 
side, and warms his back with an Englishman's severe 
sense of enjoyment. The cheap looking-glass on the 
mantelpiece reflects the head and shoulders of a new 
Amelius. Ilis habits are changed ; his social position is 
in course of development. Already, he is a strict 
economist. Before long, he expects to become a married 
man. 

It is good to be economical : it is, perhaps, better still 
to be the accepted husband of a handsome young woman. 
But, for all that, a man in a state of moral improvement, 
with prospects which his less favoured fellow-creatures 
may reasonably envy, is still a man subject to the mis- 
chievous mercy of circumstances, and capable of feeling 
it keenly. The face of the new Amelius wore an expres- 
sion of anxiety, and, more remarkable yet, the temper of 
the new Amelius was out of order. 

For the first time in his life he found himself con- 
sidering trivial questions of sixpences, and small fEtvonrs 
of discount for cash payments — an irritating state of 
things in itself. There were more serious anxieties, 
however, to trouble him than these. He had no reason 
to complain of the beloved object herself. Not twehre 
hours since he had said to Ee^na, with a voice that 
faltered, and a heart that beat wildly," Are you fond enongh 
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of me to let me marry you ? " And she had answered 
placidly, witli a heart that would have satisfied the most 
exacting stethoscope in the medical profession, " Yes, if 
you like." There was a moment of rapture, when she 
submitted for the first time to be kissed, and when she 
consented, on being gently reminded that it was expected 
of her, to return the kiss— once, and no more. But there 
was also an attendant train of serious considerations 
which followed on the heels of Amelius when the kissing 
was over, and when he had said good-bye for the day. 

He had two women for enemies, both resolutely against 
him in the matter of his marriage. 

Kegina's correspondent and bosom friend, Cecilia, wha 
had begun by disliking him, without knowing why,^ 
persisted in maintaining her unfavourable opinion of the 
new friend of the Famabys. She was a young married 
woman; and she had an influence over Kegina which 
promised, when the fit opportunity came, to make itself 
felt. The second, and by far the more powerful hostile 
influence, was the influence of Mrs. Famaby. Nothing 
could exceed the half-sisterly, half-motherly, good-will 
with which she received Amelius on those rare occasions 
when they happened to meet, unembarrassed by the 
presence of a third person in the room. Without actually 
reverting to what had passed between them during their 
memorable interview, Mrs. Famaby asked questions, 
plainly showing that the forlorn hope which she associated 
with Amelius was a hope still firmly rooted in h^ mind. 
"Have you been much about London lately?" **Have 
you met with any girls who have taken your fancy?" 
" Are you getting tired of staying in the same place, and 
are you going to travel soon ? " Inquiries such as these 
she was, sooner or later, sure to make when they were 
alone. But, if Eegina happened to enter the room, or if 
Amelius contrived to find his way to her in some other 
part of the house, Mrs. Famaby deliberately shortened the 
interview and silenced the lovers — still as resolute as ever 
to keep Amelius exposed to the adventurous freedom of a 
bachelor's life. For the last week, his only opportunities 
of speaking to Eegina had been obtained for him secretly 
by the well-rewarded devotion of her maid. And he had 
now the prospect before him of asking Mr, Famaby for 
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tlio hand of liin adopted daughter, with the certainty of 
the influence of two women lx;ing uHcd against him — even 
if he siicceo^led in obtaining a favourable reception for hifi 
pro[K>«al from the ma-iter of the honHO. 

Under Ktieh eircumHtanocs aji these — alone, on a rainy 
Noveiiilx-r <lay, in a h><lging on the dreary eastward si^ 
of the 'J'otteiiliam-court-road — even Amelius bore the 
aH|>cct of a ijielaneholy man. He was angry with his 
cigar l^icauH'^ it refuwj'l to light freely. He was angry 
with tlie itfMjr deaf hK.'rvant-of-all-work, who entered the 
rrx^m, aft^r one thumping knock at the door, and made, 
in mufifled tonen, the Wrbarous announcement, "Here's 
iii)m(i\)f)<\y a- wan tin' t^j hi^: yer." 

" Who the devil is Somelxxly?" Amelius shouted. 

" SorneWly in a eitizfm of the United States," an- 
swered JtufuH, rjuietly entering the room. "And he's 
s^irry to find Claude A. Goldenheart's temperature at 
biling-jKjint al really." 

He ha^l not altere^l in the slightest degree since he 
had left tlie Htearnship at Queenstown. Irish hospitaUty 
had not fatt^.-ned liim ; the change from sea to land had 
not hu^geKted to him the slightest alteration in his dre^^s. 
He btiii wore the huge felt liat in which he had first 
Tiresr;nt^;d himnelf to notice on the deck of the vessel. 
Tlie maid-of-all-work raised her eyes to the face of the 
long lean stranger, overwhadowed by the broad-brimmed 
hat, in reverent amazement. "My love to you, miss/' 
said Kuf'uH, with his customarv grave cordiality; ** TU 
shut tlie door.'' Having dismissed the maid with that 
gentle hint, he shook hands heartily with Amelius. 
"Well, 1 ciiU this a juicy morning," he said, just as if 
they hud met at the cabin breakfast-table as usuaL 

For the moment, at least, Amelius brightened at the 
sight of his fellow-traveller. " I am really glad to see 
you," he said. "H*s lonely in these new quarters, before 
one gets uwA to them." 

Itufus r<;liev'Ml himself of his hat and great-coat^ and 
silently hx>ked about the room. " I'm big in the bones^'' 
he rrmiarked, surveying the rickety lodging-house furni- 
ture with Kome suKj^ieion; "and I'm a trifle heavier than 
I W}k» J shan't break one of these chairs if I sit down 
on it, shall 1 V " I'assing round the table (littered with 
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books and letters) in gearch of the nearest chair, he acci- 
dently brushed against a sheet of paper with writing on 
it. " Memorandum of friends in London, to be informed 
of my change of address," he read, looking at the paper, 
a^ he picked it up, with the friendly freedom that cha- 
racterized him. " You have made pretty good use of your 
time, my son, since I took my leave of you in Queenstown 
harbour. I call this a reasonable long list of acquaintances 
made by a young stranger in London." 

** I met with an old friend of my family at the hotel," 
Amelius explained. *'Ile was a great loss to my poor 
father, when he got an appointment in India ; and, now 
he has returned, he has been equally kind to mo. I am 
indebted to his introduction for most of the names on 
that list." 

" Yes ? " said Rufus, in the interrogative tone of a man 
who was waiting to hear more. " I'm listening, though 
I may not look like it. Git along." 

Amelius looked at his visitor, wondering in what pre- 
cise direction he was to " git along." 

"I'm no friend to partial information," Eufus pro- 
ceeded ; " I like to round it off complete, as it were, in 
my own mind. There are names on this list that you 
haven't accounted for yet. Who provided you, sir, with 
the balance of your new friends ? " 

Amelius answered, not very willingly, " I met them at 
Mr. Farnaby's house." 

Eufus looked up from the list with the air of a man 
surprised by disagreeable information, and unwilling tp 
receive it too readily. "How?" he exclaimed, using the 
old English equivalent (often heard in America) for the 
modern "What?" 

" I met them at Mr. Farnaby's," Amelius repeated. 

" Did you happen to receive a letter of my writing, 
dated Dublin ? " Eufus asked. 

" Yes." 

" Dp you set any particular value on my advice ? " 

" Certainly ! " 

" And you cultivate social relations with Farnaby and 
family, notwithstanding?" 

" I have motives for being friendly with them, which — 
which I haven't had time to explain to you yet." 
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Hnfus stretched out liis long legs on tho floor, and 
fixed his shrewd grave eyes steadily on Amelias. 

**My friend," he said, quietly, **in respect of personal 
appearance and pleasing elasticity of spirits, I find you 
altered for the worse, 1 do. It may be Liver, or it may 
ho Love. I reckon, now I think of it, yon'ro too young 
yet ii)Y Liver. It's the brown miss — that's what 'tis. I 
nate tliat girl, sir, by instinct." 

** A nice way of talking of a young lady you never 
«aw I " Amclins broke out. 

Rufus Mil i led grimly. ** Go ahead I " he si id. " If you 
can get vent in quarrelling with me, go ahead, my son." 

He looked round the room again, with his hands in his 
pockets, whistling. Descending to the table in due course 
of time, his quick eye dcte<;ted a photograph placed on the 
open writing-desk wliich AmeliuH had been using earlier 
in the day. Before it was possible to stop him, the photo- 
graph was in his hand. ** 1 believe Fve got her likeness," 
he announce^l. " I do assure you I take pleasure in making 
her acquaintance in this sort of w^y. Well, now, I declare 
she's a columnar creature ! Yes, sir ; I do justice to your 
native jnoduct — your fine fleshy beef-fed English girl. 
But I tell you this : after a child or two, that sort runs to 
fat, and you find you have married moro of her than you 
bargained for. To what lengths may you havo proceeded, 
Amelius, with this splendid and spanking person?" 

Amelius was just on the verge of taking offenoe. 
" Speak of her respectfully," ho said, " if you expect me 
to answer you." 

liufus stared in astonishment. "I'm paying her all 
manner of compliments," he protested, ** and you're not 
satisfied yet. My friend, I still find something about you^ 
on this occasion, which reminds me of meat cut against 
tho grain. You're almost nasty — you are I The air of 
London, I reckon, isn't at all tho thing for yon. Well, it 
don't matter to me ; I like you. Afloat or ashore, I like 
you. Do you want to know what I should do, in your 
place, if I found myself steering a little too nigh to the 
brown miss? I should — well, to put it in one word, I 
should scatter. Where's tho harm, I'll ask you, h£ you try 
another girl or two, before you make your mind up. i 
oBhall be proud to introduce you to our slun and snaky tort 
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at Coolspring. Yes. I mean what I say; and 111 go 
back with you across the pond." Eeferring in this dis- 
respectful manner to the Atlantic Ocean, Rufus offered his 
hand in token of unalterable devotion and goodwill. 

Who could resist such a man as this ? Amelius, always 
in extremes, wrung his hand, with an impetuous sense of 
shame. " I've been sulky," he said, " I've been rude, I 
ought to be ashamed of myself — ^and I am. There's only 
one excuse for me, Rufus. I love her with all my heart 
and soul ; and I'm engaged to be man-ied to her. And 
yet, if you understand my way of putting it, I'm — in 
short, I'm in a mess." 

With this characteristic preface, he described his posi- 
tion as exactly as he could; having due regard to the 
necessary reserve on the subject of Mrs. Famaby. Rufus 
listened, with the closest attention, from beginning to 
end ; making no attempt to disguise the unfavourable im- 
pression which the announcement of the marriage-engage- 
ment had made on him. When he spoke next, instead of 
looking at Amelius as usual, he held his head down, and 
looked gloomily at his boots. 

" Well," he said, " you've gone ahead this time, and 
that's a fact. She didn't raise any difficulties that a man 
could ride off on — did she ? " 

" She was all that was sweet and kind ! " Amelius 
answered, with enthusiasm. 

** She was all that was sweet and kind," Rufus absently 
repeated, still intent on the solid spectacle of his own 
boots. "And how about uncle Famaby? Perhaps he's 
Bweet and kind likewise, or perhaps he cuts up rough? 
Possible — is it not, sir ? " 

" I don't know ; I haven't spoken to him yet." 

Rufus suddenly looked up. A faint gleam of hope 
irradiated his long lank face. " Mercy be praised ! there's 
a last chance for you," he remarked. "Uncle Famaby 
may say No." 

" It doesn't matter what he says," Amelius rejoined. 
*' She's old enough to choose for herself; he can't stop the 
marriage." 

Rufus lifted one wiry yellow forefinger, in a state of 
perpendicular protest. "He cannot stop the marriage," 
the sagacious New Englander admitted ; " but he can stop 
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the money, my son. Find out how you stand with hiva 
before another day is over your head. 

" I can't go to him this evening," said Amelius ; •• he 
dines out." 
/' " Where is he now ? " 

/ ** At his place of businesft." 

/ ** Fix him at his place of business. Bight away I " 

/ cried Kufus, springing with sudden energy to his feet. 

{ " I don't think he would like it," Amelius objected. 

^ "He's not a very pleasant fellow, anywhere; but he's 

particularly disagreeable at his place of business." 

Bufus walked to the window, and looked out. The 
objections to Mr. Famaby appeared to fail, so far, in inte- 
resting him. 

" To put it i>lainly," Amelius went on, ** there's some* 
thing about him that I can't endure. And — though he's 
very civil to mo, in his way — I don't think he has ever 
got over the discovery that I am a Christian Socialist." 

Bufus abi-uptly turned round from the window, and 
became attentive again. "So you told him that— did 
you ? " he said. 

" Of course I " Amelius rejoined, sharply. " Do you 
suppose I am ashamed of the principles in which I navo 
been l^rought up ? " 

" You don't care, I reckon, if all the world knows 
your principles," persisted Bufus, deliberately leading 
him on. 

** Care ? " Amelius reiterated. " I only wish I had all 
the world to listen to me. They should near of my prin- 
ciples, with no bated breath, I promise you I " 

There was a pause. Bufus turned back again to tho 
window. " When Famaby's at home, where does he 
live ? " he asked suddenly — still keeping his face towards 
the street. 

Amelius mentioned the address. "You don*t mean 
that you are going to call there? " he inquired, with some 
anxiety. 

" Well, I reckoned I might catch him before dinner- 
time. You seem to be sort of feared to speak to him 
yourself. I'm your friend, Amelius — and I'll speak for 
you.'' 

The bare idea of tho interview struck Amelins with 
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terror. " No, no I " he said. " I*m much obliged to you, 
Kufus. But in a matter of this sort, I shouldn't like to 
transfer the responsibility to my friend. 1*11 speak to 
Mr. Famaby in a day or two." 

Kufus was evidently not satisfied with this. " I do 
suppose, now," he suggested, " you're not the only man 
moving in this metropolis who fancies Miss Kegina. 

Query, my son : if you put off Farnaby much longer " 

He paused and looked at Amelius. ** Ah," he said, " I 
reckon I needn't enlarge further : there is another man. 
Well, it's the same in my country ; I don't know what he 
does, with You : he always turns up, with Us, just at the 
time when you least want to see him." 

There was another man — an older and a richer man 
than Amelius ; equally assiduous in his attentions to the 
aunt and to the niece ; submissively polite to his favoured 
young rival. He was the sort of person, in age and in 
Temperament, who would be perfectly capable of advancing 
his own interests by means of the hostile influence of Mrs. 
Farnaby. Who could say what the result might be if, by 
some unluck}'- accident, he made the attempt before Amelius 
had secured for himself the support of the master of the 
house? In his present condition of nervous irritability, 
he was ready to believe in any coincidence of the disastrous 
sort. The wealthy rival was a man of business, a near city 
neighbour of Mr. Famaby. They might be together at 
that moment ; and Kegina's fidelity to her lover might be 
put to a harder test than she was prepared to endure. 
Amelius remembered the gentle conciliatory smile (too 
gentle by half) with which his placid mistress had received 
his first kisses — and, without stopping to weigh conclusions, 
snatched up his hat. "Wait here for me, Kufus, like a 
good fellow. I'm off to the stationer's shop." With those 
parting words, he hurried out of the room. 

Left by himself, Kufus began to rummage the pockets 
of his frockcoat — a long, loose, and dingy garment which 
had become friendly and comfortable to him by dint of 
ancient use. Producing a handful of correspondence, he 
selected the largest envelope of all ; shook out on the table 
several smaller letters enclosed ; picked one out of the 
number; and read the concluding paragraph only, with 
the closest attention. 
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" I enclose letters of introduction to the secretaries of 
literary institntifms in London, and in some of the ])rin- 
cipal citios of England. If yon feel disposed to lecture 
your^elf, or if you can persuade friends and citizens known 
to you to do so, I believe it may be in your power to 
advance in this way the interests of our Bureau. Please 
take notice that the more advanced inntitutions, which are 
ready to countenance and welcome free thought in religion, 
politics, and morals, are marked on the envelopes with a 
cross in red ink. The envelopes without a mark are 
addressed to platforms on which the customary British 
prejudices remain rampant, and in which the charge for 
places reaches a higher figure than can be as yet obtained 
in the sanctuaries of free thought." 

Kufus laid down the letter, and, choosing one among 
the envelopes marked in red ink, looked at the introduction 
enclosed. ** If the right sort of invitation reached Ameliui 
from this institution/' he thought, " the boy would lecture 
on Christian Socialism with all his heart and soul. I 
wonder what the bruwn miss and her uncle would say to 
that ? " 

lie smiled to himself, and put the letter back in the 
envelope, and considered the subject for a while. Below 
the odd rough surface, he was a man in ten thousand ; no 
more single-hearted and more affectionate creature ever 
breathed the breath of life. He had not been understood 
in his own little circle; there had been a want ol sym- 
pathy with him, and even a want of knowledge of him, at 
home. Amelius, popular with everybody, had touched the 
great heart of this man. lie perceived the peril that lay 
hidden under the strange and lonely position of his fellow- 
voyager — so innocent in the ways of the world, 60 young 
and so easily impressed. His fondness for Amelius, it is 
hardly too much to say, was the fondness of a father for 
a son. With a sigh, he shook his head, and gathered up 
his letters, and put them back in his pockets. **No, not 
yet," he decided. "The poor boy really loves her; and 
the girl may be good enough to make the happiness of his 
life." He got up and walked about the room. Suddenly 
he stopped, struck by a new idea. *'Why shouldn't I 
judge for myself?" he thought. "Tve got the address — 
I reckon I'll look in on the Famabys, in a friendly way." 
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He sat down at the desk, and wrote a line, in the 
event of Amelius being the first to return to the lodgings : 

" Dear Boy, 

" I don't find her photograph tells me quite so 
much as 1 want to know. I have a mind to see the living 
original. Being your friend, you know, it*s only civil to 
pay my respects to the family. Expect my unbiassed 
opinion when I come back. 

" Yours, 

" KUFUS." 

Having enclosed and addressed Ihese lines, he took up 
his great-coat — and checked himself in the act of putting 
it on. The brown miss was a British miss. A strange 
New Englander had better be careful of his personal 
appearance, before he ventured into her presence. Urged 
by this cautious motive, he approached the looking-glass, 
and surveyed himself critically. 

"I doubt I might be the better," it occurred to him, 
" if I brushed my hair, and smelt a little of perfume. 
Yes. I'll make a toilet. Where's the boy's bedroom, 
I wonder?" 

He observed a second door in the sitting-room, and 
opened it at hazard. Fortune had befriended him, so far : 
he found himself in his young friend's bedchamber. 

The toilet-table of Amelius, simple as it was, had its 
mysteries for Kufus. He was at a loss among the per- 
fumes. They were all contained in a modest little 
dressing-case, without labels of any sort to describe the 
contents of the pots and bottles. He examined them one 
after another, and stopped at some recently invented 
French shaving-cream. "It smells lovely," he said, 
assuming it to be some rare pomatum. ** Just what I 
want, it seems, for my head." He rubbed the shaving- 
cream into his bristly iron-gray hair, until his arms ached. 
When he had next sprinkled his handkerchief and himself 
profusely, first with rose-water, and then (to make quite 
sure) with eau-de-cologne used as a climax, he felt that he 
was in a position to appeal agreeably to the senses of the 
softer sex. In five minutes more, he was on his way to 
Mr. Famaby's private residence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The rain that had begun with the morning still poured on 
steadily in the afternoon. After one look out of the 
window, Regina decided on passing the rest of the day 
luxuriously, in the company of a novel, by her own fire- 
side. With her feet on the fender, and her head on the 
soft cushion of her favourite easy-chair, she opened the 
book. Having read the first chapter and part of the second, 
she was just lazily turning over the leaves in search of a 
love scene, when her languid interest in the novel was 
suddenly diverted to an incident in real life. The sitting- 
room door was gently opened, and her maid appeared in 
a state of modest confu8ion. 

" If you please, miss, here's a strange gentleman who 
comes from Mr. Goldenheart. He wishes particularly to 
say " 

She paused, and looked behind her. A faint and 
curious smell of mingled soap and scent entered the room, 
followed closely by a tall, calm, shabbily dressed man, 
who laid a wiry yellow hand on the maid's shoulder, and 
stopped her effectually before she could say a word more. 

" Don't you think of troubling yourself to git through 
with it, my dear; I'm here, and I'll finish for you." 
Addressing the maid in these encouraging terms, the 
stranger advanced to Eegina, and actually attempted to 
shake hands with her I Regina rose — and looked at him. 
It was a look that ought to have daunted the boldest man 
living ; it produced no sort of effect on this man. He still 
held out his hand ; his lean face broadened with a pleasant 
smile. " My name is Rufus Dingwell," he said. " I come 
from Coolspring, Mass. ; and Amelius is my introduction 
to yourself and family." 

Regina silently acknowledged this information by a 
frigid bow, and addressed herself to the maid, waiting at 
the door ; " Don't leave the room, Phoebe." 

Rufus, inwardly wondering what Phoebe was wanted 
for, proceeded to express the cordial sentiments proper 
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to the occasion. " I have heard about you, miss ; and I 
take pleasure in making your acquaintance." 

The unwritten laws of politeness obliged Eegina to 
say something. "I have not heard Mr. Goldenheart 
mention your name," she remarked. " Are you an old 
friend of his?" .... 

Eufus explained with genial alacrity. "We crossed 
the Pond together, miss. I like the boy ; he's bright and 
spry ; he refreshes me — he does. We go ahead with most 
things in my country; and friendship's one of them. 
How do you find yourself? Won't you shake hands?" 
He took her hand, without waiting to be repelled this 
time, and shook it with the heartiest good- will. 

Eegina shuddered faintly : she summoned assistance in 
case of further familiarity. " Phoebe, tell my aunt." 

Eufus added a message on his own account. " And 
say this, my dear. I sincerely desire to make the 
acquaintance of Miss Eegina's aunt, and any other 
members of the family circle." 

Phoebe left the room, smiling. Such an amusing 
visitor as this was a rare person in Mr. Farnaby's house. 
Eufus looked after her, with unconcealed approval. The 
maid appeared to be more to his taste than the mistress. 
" Well, that's a pretty creature, I do declare," he said to 
Eegina. "Eeminds me of our American girls — slim in 
the waist, and carries her head nicely. How old may she 
be, now ? " 

Eegina expressed her opinion of this familiar question 
by pointing, with silent dignity, to a chair. 

" Thank you, miss ; not that one," said Eufus. " You 
see, I'm long in the legs, and if I once got down as low as 
that, I reckon I should have to restore the balance by 
putting my feet up on the grate ; and that's not manners 
in Great Britain— and quite right too." 

He picked out the highest chair he could find, and 
admired the workmanship as he drew it up to the fire- 
place. "Most sumptuous and elegant," he said. "1'he 
style of the Eewa^sance, as they call it." Eegina observed 
with dismay that he had not got his hat in his hand like 
other visitors. He had left it no doubt, in the hall ; he 
looked as if he had dropped in to spend the day, and stay 
to dinner. 
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" Well, miss, I've seen your photograph," ho resumed ; 
** and I don't much approve of it, now I see You. My 
sentiments are not altogether favourable to that art. I 
delivered a lecti^re on photographic portraiture at Cool- 
spring ; and I described it briefly as justice without mercy. 
The audience took the idea ; they larfed, they did. Larfin' 
reminds me of Amelius. Do you object to his being a 
Christian Socialint, miss?" 

The young lady's look, when she answered the question, 
was not lojst on Kufus. He registered it, mentally, in case 
of need. " Amelius will soon get over all that nonsense," 
she said, " when he has been a little longer in London." 

" Possible," Kufus admitted. ** The boy is fond of you. 
Yes : h© loves you. I have noticed him, and I can certify 
to that. I may also remark that he wants a deal of love 
in return. No doubt, miss, you have observed that cir- 
cumstance yourself ? " 

Rcgina resented this last inquiry as an outrage on 
propriety. ** What next will he say ? " she thougnt to 
herself. " I muht put this presuming man in his proper 
place." She darted another annihilating look at him, as 
she spoke in her turn. " May I ask, Mr. — Mr. ? " 

** Dingwell," said Eufus, prompting her. 

"May I ask, Mr. Dingwell, if you have favoured me 
by calling hero at the request of Mr. Goldenheart ? " 

Genial and simple-minded as he was, eagerly as he 
desired to appreciate at her full value the young lady who 
was one day to be the wife of Amelius, Rufus felt the tone 
in which those words were spoken. It was not easy to 
stimulate his modest sense of what was fairly due to him 
into asserting itself; but the cold distrust, the deliberate 
distance of Kegina's manner, exhausted the long-suflfering 
indulgence of this singularly patient man. ** The Lord, 
in his mercy, preserve Amelius from marrying You," he 
thought, as ho rose from his chair, and advanced with a 
certain simple dignity to take leave of her. 

** It did not occur to me, miss, to pay my respects to 
you, till Amelius and I had parted company," he said. 
** Please to excuse me. I should have been welcome, in 
my country, with no better introduction than being (as 
I may say) his friend and well-wibher. If I have made a 
mistake " 
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He stopped. Eegina had suddenly changed colour. 
Instead of looking at him, she was looking over his 
shoulder, apparently at something behind him. He 
turned to see what it was. A lady, short and stout, with 
strange wild sorrowful eyes, had noiselessly entered the 
room while he was speaking : she was waiting, as it 
seemed, until he had finished what he had to say. When 
they confronted each other, she moved to meet him, with 
a firm heavy step, and with her hand held out in token of 
welcome. 

** You may feel equally sure, sir, of a friendly reception 
here," she said, in her steady self-possessed way. " I am 
this young lady's aunt ; and I am glad to see the friend of 
Amelius in my house." Before Rufus could answer, she 
turned to Regina. " I waited," she went on, " to give you 
an opportunity of explaining yourself to this gentleman. 
I am afraid he has mistaken your coldness of manner for 
intentional rudeness." 

The colour rushed back into Regina's face — she 
vibrate^ for a moment between anger and tears. But the 
better nature in her broke its way through the constitu- 
tional shyness and restraint which habitually kept it 
down. "I meant no harm, sir," she sai(J, raising her 
large beautiful eyes submissively to Rufus; "I am not 
used to receiving strangers. And you did ask me some 
very strange questions ? " she added, with a sudden burst 
of self-assertion. " Strangers are not in the habit of 
saying such things in England." She looked at Mrs. 
Famaby, listening with impenetrable composure, and 
stopped in confusion. Her aunt would not scruple to 
speak to the stranger about Amelius in her presence — 
there was no knowing what she might not have to endure. 
She turned again to Rufus. " Excuse me," she said, " if 
I leave you with my aunt — I have an engagement." 
With that trivial apology, she made her escape from the 
room. 

"She has no engagement," Mrs. Farnaby briefly 
remarked as the door closed. " Sit down, sir." 

For once, even Rufus was not at his ease. " I can hit 
it off, ma*am, with most people," he said. "I wonder 
what IVe done to offend your niece ? " 

** My niece (with many good qualities) is a narrow- 
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minded yotiTig woman," Mrs. Famaby explained. " You 
are not like the men she is accustomed to see. She 
doesn't understand yon — you are not a commonplace 
gentleman. For instance," Mrs. Famaby continued, with 
the matter-of-fact gravity of a woman innately inaccessible 
to a sense of humour, "you have got something strange 
on your hair. It seems to be melting, and it smells like 
soap. No : it*s no use taking out your handkerchief— 
your handkerchief won't mop it up. I'll get a towel." 
She opened an inner door, which disclosed a little passage, 
and a bath-room beyond it. *' I'm the strongest person in 
the liouse," she resumed, returning with a t^jwel in her 
hand, as gravely as ever. " Sit still, and don't make 
apologies. If any of us can rub you dry, I'm the woman." 
8ne set to work with the towel, as if she had been liufus's 
mother, making him presentable in the days of his 
boyhood. Giddy under the violence of the rubbing, 
staggered by the contrast between the cold reception 
accorded to him by the niece, and the more than friendly 
welcome offered by the aunt, Kufus submitted to circum- 
stance's in docile and silent bewilderment. " There ; 
you'll do till you get home — nobody can laugh at you 
now," Mrs. Ifamaby announced. ** You're an absent- 
minded man, I suppose ? You wanted to wash your head, 
and you forgot the warm water and the towel. Was that 
how it hapy>ened, hir?" 

" I thank you with all my heart, ma'am ; I took it for 
pomatum," ifufus answered. ** Would you object to 
shaking hands again ? This cordial welcome of yours 
reminds me, I do assure you, of home. Since I left New 
England, I've never met with the like of you. I do 
supy)ose now it was my hair that set Miss Regina's back 
uj) ? I'm not quite easy in my mind, ma'am, about your 
niece. I'm sort of feared of what she may say of me to 
Amelius. I meant no harm. Lord knows." 

The secret of Mrs. Famaby's extraordinary alacrity in 
the use of the towel began slowly to show it>»elf now. 
The tone of her American guest had already become the 
friendly and familiar tone which it had been her object to 
establish. With a little management, he might be made 
an invaluable ally in the great work of hindering the 
marriage o^' Amelius. 
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•* You are very fond of your young friend ? " she began 
quietly. 

" That is so, ma'am." 

" And he has told you that he has taken a liking to 
my niece ? " 

" And shown me her likeness," Eufus added. 

" And shown you her likeness. And you thought you 
would come here, and see for yourself what sort of girl 
she was ? " 

" Naturally," Eufus admitted. 

Mrs. Farnaby revealed, without further hesitation, the 
object that she had in view. " Amelius is little more than 
a lad, still," she said. "He has got all his life before 
him. It would be a sad thing, if he married a girl who 
didn't make him happy." She turned in her chair, and 
pointed to the door by which Kegina had left them. 
" Between ourselves," she resumed, dropping her voice to 
a whisper, "do you believe my niece will make him 
happy ? " 

Eufus hesitated. 

" I'm above family prejudices," Mrs. Farnaby pro- 
ceeded. " You needn't be afraid of offending me. Speak 
out." 

Eufus would have spoken out to any other woman in 
the universe. This woman had preserved him from ridi- 
cule — this woman had rubbed his head dry. He pre- 
varicated. 

" I don't suppose I understand the ladies in this 
country," he said. 

But Mrs. Farnaby was not to be trifled with. "If 
Amelius was your son, an<l if he asked you to consent to 
his marriage with my niece," she rejoined, " would you 
say Yes ? " 

This was too much for Eufus. " Not if he went down 
on both his knees to ask me," he answered. 

Mrs. Farnaby was satisfied at last, and owned it with- 
out reserve. " My own opinion," she said, " exactly 
expressed ! Don't be surprised. Didn't I tell you I had 
no family prejudices? Do you know if he has spoken to 
my husband, yet ? " 

Eufus looked at his watch. " I reckon he's just about 
done it by this time." 
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Mrs. Farnaby paused, and rcflocted for a moment. She 
had already atteniijted to prejudice her Ininband a<^ain8t 
Ameliu8, and had received an answer whicli Mr. Farnahy 
considered to ho final. '* Mr. Goldenheart honourH uh if 
ho seeks our alliance ; he is tho representative of an old 
EngliNh family." Under these circumstunees, it was quite 
poshible that the proposals of Anielius had been accept e<l. 
Mrs. Famaby was not tho IchS determined that tho mar- 
riage should never take place, and not the less eager to 
secure the assistance of her new ally. " When will 
Amelius tell you about it ? " she asked. 

" When I go back to his lodgings, ma'am." 

** Go back at once — and bear this in mind as you go. 
If you (an find out any likely way of parting these two 
young people (in their own best interests), depend on one 
thing — if 1 can help you, I will. I'm as fond of Amelius 
as you are. Ask him if I haven't done my best to keep 
him away from my niece. Ask him if I haven't expressed 
my opinion, that she's not tho right wife for him. Come 
and see mo again as soon as you like. I'm fond of 
Americans. G(jod morning." 

Rufus attempted to express his sense of gratitude, in 
his own briefly eloquent way. He was not allowed a 
hearing. With one and the same action, Mrs. Farnaby 
patted him on tho shoulder, and pushed him out of the 
room. 

** If that woman was an American citizen," Rufus re- 
flected, on his way through the streets, "she'd be the 
first female President of the United States ! '* His admira- 
tion of Mrs. Famaby 's energy and resolution, expressed 
in these strong terms, ackn<iwledged but one limit. Highly 
as ho api)roved of her, there was nevertheless an unfathom- 
able something in the woman's eyes that disturbed and 
daunted him. 
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CHAPTEK ni. 

KuFUS found his friend at the lodgings, prostrate on the 
sofa, smoking furiously. Before a word had pas.-ed be- 
tween them, it was plain to the New Englauder that 
something had gone wrong. 

" Well," he asked ; " and what does Famaby say ? " 

" Damn Farnaby ! " 

Eufus was secretly conscious of an immense sense of 
relief. " I call that a stiff way of putting it," he quietly 
remarked; "but the meaning's clear. Farnaby has said 
No." 

Amelius jumped off the sofa, and planted himself 
defiantly on the hearthrug. 

" You're wrong for once," he said, with a bitter laugh. 
" The exasperating part of it is that Farnaby has said 
neither Yes nor No. The oily-whiskered brute — ^you 
haven't seen him yet, have you ? — began by saying Yes. 
* A man like me, the heir of a fine old English family, 
honoured him by making proposals; he could wish no 
more brilliant prospect for his dear adopted child. She 
would fill the high position that was offered to her, and 
fill it worthily.' That was the fawning way in which he 
talked to me at first ! He squeezed my hand in his horrid 
cold slimy paw till, I give you my word of honour, I felt 
as if I was going to be sick. Wait a little ; you haven't 
heard the worst of it yet. He soon altered his tune — it 
began with his asking me, if I had * considered the ques- 
tion of settlements.' I didn't know what he meant. He 
had to put it in plain English ; he wanted to hear what 
my property was. * Oh, that's soon settled,' I said. * I've 
got five hundred a year ; and Begin a is welcome to every 
fiirthing of it.' He fell back in his chair as if I had shot 
him; he turned — it was worse than pale, he positively 
turned green. At first he wouldn't believe me ; he declared 
I must be joking. I set him right about that immediately. 
His next change was a change to impudence, purse-pioud 
impudence. 'Have you not observed, sir, in what style 
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Rcgina is aociiRtomed to live in my houKe? Five hundred 
a year ? CioihI lioavens I With strict economy, five hun- 
dred a y(»ar niij^ht pay her milliner's bill and the keep of 
her liorHO and ourriaj^e. Who in to pay for everything 
oIhc — the eHtabUhhinent, the dinner-parties and bauH, the 
tour abroad, the children, the nurses, the doctor? I tell 
yon this, Mr. (jloldenheart. I'm willing to make a sacri- 
fice to you, as a born gentleman, which I would certainly 
not Conner) t to in the case of any self-made man. Enlarge 
yonr income, sir, to no more than four times five hundred 
pounds; and I guarantee a yearly allowance to Hegina of 
hjilf as much again, iKJsides the fortune which she will 
inherit at my dt.ath. That will make your income three 
thousand a year to start with. I know something of 
domestic expenses; and I t(dl you positively, you can't do 
it on a farthing less.* That was his language, Kufus. 
The ins')letice of his tone I can't attempt to describe. If 
I hadn't thought of Kegina, I should have behaved in a 
manner unworthy of a Christian — 1 believe I should have 
taken my walking-cane, and given him a sound thrashing." 

Kufus neither expressed surjjrise nor offered advice. 
IIo was lost in meditation on the wealth of Mr. Farnaby. 
"A stationer's business seems to eventuate in a lively 
profit, in this country," he said. 

**A stationer's business?" Amelius repeated disdain- 
fully. ** Farnaby has half a dozen irons in the fire besides 
that. He's got a newspaper, and a patent medicine, and 
a now bank, and I don't know what else. One of his own 
friends said to me, * Nobody knows whetlier Farnaby is 
rich or poor; he is going to do one of two things— he is 
going to die worth millions, or to die bankrupt.' Oh, if I 
can only live to see the day when Socialism will put that 
sort of man in his right jdaco I " 

"Try a republic, on our model, first," said Rufus. 
•* When Farnaby talks of the style his young woman is 
accustomed to live in, what does he mean ? " 

" lie means," Anielius answered smartly, " a carriage 
to drive out in, champagne on the table, and a footman to 
answer the door." 

" Farnaby's ideas, sir, have crossed the water and 
landed in New York," Kufus remarked. " Well, and what 
did you say to him, on your side ? " 
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" I gave it to him, I can tell you I • That's all osten- 
tation,' I said. * Whj can't Kegina and I begin life 
modestly ? What do we want with a carriage to drive 
out in, and champagne on the table, and a footman to 
answer the door? We want to love each other and be 
happy. There are thousands of as good gentlemen as I 
am, in England, with wives and families, who would ask 
for nothing better than an income of five hundred a year. 
The fact is, Mr. Farnaby, you're positively saturated with 
the love of money. Get your New Testament and read 
what Christ says of rich people.' What do you think he 
did, when I put it in that unanswerable way? He held 
up his hand, and looked horrified. * I can't allow pro- 
fanity in my oflBce,' says he. ' 1 have my New Testament 
read to me in church, sir, every Sunday.' That's the sort 
of Christian, Eufus, who is the average product of modern 
times ! He was as obstinate as a mule ; he wouldn't give 
way a single inch. His adopted daughter, he said, was 
accustomed to live in a certain style. In that same style 
she should live when she was married, so long as he had 
a voice in the matter. Of course, if she chose to set his 
wishes and feelings at defiance, in return for all that he 
had done for her, she was old enough to take her own way. 
In that case, he would tell me as plainly as he meant to 
tell her, that she must not look to a single farthing of his 
money to help her, and not expect to find her name down 
in his will. He felt the honour of a family alliance with 
me as sincerely as ever. But he must abide by the con- 
ditions that he had stated. On those terms, he would be 
proud to give me the hand of Kegina at the altar, and 
proud to feel that he had done his duty by his adopted 
child. I let him go on till he had run himself out — and 
then I asked quietly, if he could tell me the way to increase 
my income to two thousand a year. How do you think 
he answered me ? " 

"Perhaps he offered to utilize your capital in his 
business," Eufus guessed. 

" Not he ! He considered business quite beneath me ; 
my duty to myself, as a gentleman, was to adopt a pro- 
fession. On reflection, it turned out that there was but 
one likely profession to try, in my case — the Law. I 
might be called to the Bar, and (with luck) I might get 
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remunerative work to do, in eight or ten years* time. 
That, I declare to you, was the prospect he set before rue, 
if I chose to take his advice. I asked if he was joking. 
Certainly not ! I was only one and twenty years old (he 
reminded me) ; I had plenty of time to spare — I should 
still marry young if I married at thirty. I took up my 
hat and gave him a bit of my mind at parting. * If you 
really mean anything,' I said, *you mean that Rcgina is 
to pine and fade and be a middle-aged woman, and that I 
am to resist the temptations that beset a yonng man in 
London, and lead the life of a monk for the next ten years 
— and all for what ? For a carriage to ride out in, cham- 
pagne on the table, and a footman to answer the door ! 
keep your money, Mr. Farnaby; Kegina and I will df) 
without it.' — What are you langhingat? I don't think 
you could have put it more strongly yourself." 

Rufus suddenly recovered his gravity. "I tell you 
this, Amelius," he replied; **you afford (as we say in my 
country) meaty fruit for reflection — you do." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

** Well, I reckon you remember when we were aboard 
the boat. You gave us a narrative of what happened in 
that Community of yours, which I can truly characterize 
as a combination of native eloquence and chastening gcx)d 
sense. I put the question to myself, sir, what has become 
of that well-informed and discreet young Christian, now 
he has changed the sphere to England and mixed with the 
Famabys? It's not to be denied that I see him before 
me in the flesh when I look across the table here ; but it's 
equally true that I miss him altogether, in the spirit.'* 

Amelius sat down again on the sofa. " In plain words," 
he said, ** you think I have behaved like a fool in this 
matter ? ** 

Rufus crossed his long legs, and nodded his head in 
silent approval. Instead of taking offence, Amelius con- 
sidered a little. 

" It didn*t strike me before,*' he said. " But, now you 
mention it, I can understand that I appear to be a simple 
sort of fellow in what is called Society here; and the 
reason, I suspect, is that it's not the society in which I 
have been accustomed to mix. The Famabys are new to 
me, Rufus. When it comes to a question of my life at 
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Tadmor, of what I saw and learnt and felt in the Com- 
munity — then, I can think and speak like a reascmable 
being, because I am thinking and speaking of what I know 
thoroughly well. Hang it, make some allowance for ihe 
difference of circumstances ! Besides, I'm in love, and 
that alters a man — and, I have heard some people say, 
not always for the better. Anyhow, I've df>ne it with 
Famaby, and it can't be undone. There will be no peace 
for me now, till I have spoken to Regina. I have read 
the note you left for me. Did you see her, when you 
called at the honse ? " 

The quiet tone in which the question was put surprised 
Rufus. He had fully expected, after Eegina's reception 
of him, to be called to account for the liberty that he 
had taken. Amelius was too completely absorbed by his 
present anxieties to consider trivial questions of etiquette. 
Hearing that Rufns had seen Regina, he never even asked 
for his friend's opinion of her. His mind was full of the 
obstacles that might be interposed to his seeing her again. 

" Farnaby is sure, after what has passed between us, 
to keep her out of my way if he can," Amelius said. 
" And Mrs. Farnaby, to my certain knowledge, will help 
him. They don't suspect you. Couldn't you call again — 
you're old enough to be her father — and make some excuse 
to take her out with you for a walk ? " 

The answer of Rufus to this was Roman in its brevity. 
He pointed to the window, and said, " Look at the rain." 

" Then I must try her maid once more," said Amelius, 
resignedly. He took his hat and umbrella. " Don't leave 
me, old fellow," he resumed as he opened the door. " This 
is the turning-point of my life. I'm sorely in need of a 
friend." 

" Do you think she will marry you against the will of 
her uncle and aunt ? " Rufus asked. 

" I am certain of it," Amelius answered. With that 
he left the room. 

Rufus looked after him sadly. Sympathy and sorrow 
were expressed in every line of his rugged face. " My 
poor boy I how will he bear it, if she says No ? What 
will become of him, if she says Yes?" He rubbed his 
hand irritably across his forehead, like a man whose own 
thoughts were repellent to him. In a moment more, he 
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plunged into his pockets, and drew out again the letters 
introducing him to the hefretarios of public institutions. 
** If there's salvation fur Amelius," he said, " 1 reckon I 
shall find it here/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

The medium of correspondence between Amelius and 
Regina's maid was an old woman who kept a shop for the 
Bale of newspapers and periodicals, in a by-street not far 
from Mr. Farnaby's hou^e. From this place his letters 
were delivered to the maid, under cover of the morning 
newspapers — and here he found the answers waiting for 
him later in the day. " If Rufus could only have taken 
her out for a walk, I might have seen Regina this after- 
noon," thought Amelius. " As it is, I may have to wait 
till to-morrow, or later still. And then, there's the 
sovereign to PhoDbe." He sighed as he thought of the fee. 
Sovereigns were becoming scarce in our young Socialist's 
purse. 

Arriving in sight of the newsvendor's shop, Amelius 
noticed a man leaving it, who walked away towards the 
farther end of the street. When he entered the shop 
himself a minute afterwards, the woman took up a letter 
from the counter. " A young man has just left this for 
you," she said, 

Amelius recognized the maid's handwriting on the 
address. The man whom he had seen leaving the shop 
was Phoebe's messenger. 

He opened the letter. Her mistress, Phoebe explained, 
was too much flurried to be able to write. The master 
had astonished the whole household by appearing among 
them at least three hours before the time at which he was 
accustomed to leave his place of business. He had found 
" Mrs. Ormond " (otherwise Regina's friend and corre- 
spondent, Cecilia) paying a vihit to his niece, and had 
asked to speak with her in privat^e, before she took leave. 
The result was an invitation to Regina, from Mrs. Ormond, 
to stay for a little while at her house in the neighbour- 
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hood of Harrow. The ladies were to leave Londun 
together, in Mrs. Ormond's carriage, that afternoon. 
Under stress of strong persuasion, on the part of her 
uncle and aunt as well as of her friend, Kegina had ended 
in giving way. But she had not forgotten the interests 
of Amelius. She was willing to see him privately on the 
next day, provided he left London by the train which 
reached Harrow soon after eleven in the forenoon. If it 
happened to rain, then he must put off his journey until 
the first fine day, arriving in any case at the same hour. 
The place at which he was to wait was described to him ; 
and with these instructions the letter ended. 

The rapidity with which Mr. Fainaby had carried out 
his resolution to separate the lovers placed the weakness 
of Begina's character before Amelius in a new and start- 
ling light. Why had she not stood on her privileges, as a 
woman who had arrived at years of discretion, and refused 
to leave London until she had first heard what her lover 
had to say? Amelius had left his American friend, feeling 
sure that Kegina's decision would be in his favour, when 
she was called upon to choose between the man who was 
ready to marry her, and the man who was nothing but her 
uncle by courtesy. For the first time, he now felt that 
his own confident anticipations might, by bare possibility, 
deceive him. He returned to his lodgings, in such a state 
of depression, that compassionate Bufus insisted on taking 
him out to dinner, and hurried him off afterwards to the 
play. Thoroughly prostrated, Amelius submitted to the 
genial influence of his friend. He had not even energy 
enough to feel surprised when Kufus stopped, on their 
vvay to the tavern, at a dingy building adorned with a 
Grecian portico, and left a letter and a card in charge of 
a servant at the side-door. 

The next day, by a happy interposition of Fortune, 
proved to be a day without rain. Amelius followed his 
instructions to the letter. A little watery sunshine 
showed itself as he left the station at Han ow. His mind 
was still in such a state of doubt and disturbance that it 
drew from superstition a faint encouragement to hope. 
lie hailed the feeble November sunlight as a good omen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ormond's place of residence stood alone, 
surrounded by its own grounds. A wooden fence separated 
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the property, on one side, from a muddy little by-road, 
leading to a neighbouring farm. At a wicket-gate in this 
fence, giving admission to a shrubbery situated at some 
distance from the house, Amelius now waited for the 
appearance of the maid. 

After a delay of a few minutes only, the faithful 
Phoebe approached the gate with a key in her hand. 
" "Where is she ? " Amelius asked, as the girl opened the 
gate for him. 

" Waiting for you in the shrubbery. Stop, sir ; I have 
something to say to you first.'* 

Amelius took out his purse, and produced the fee. 
Even he had observed that Phoebe was perhaps a little too 
eager to get her money ! 

" Thank you, sir. Please to look at your watch. You 
mustn't be with Miss Regina a moment longer than a 
quarter of an hour." 

« Why not ? " 

" This is the time, sir, when Mrs. Ormond is engaged 
every day with her cook and housekeeper. In a quarter 
of an hour the orders will be given — and Mrs. Ormond 
will join Miss Regina for a walk in the grounds. You 
will be the ruin of me, sir, if she finds you here." With 
that warning, the maid led the way along the winding 
paths of the shrubbery. 

** I must thank yon for your letter, Phoebe," said 
Amelius, as he followed her. ** By-the-by, who was your 
messenger ? " 

Phoebe's answer was no answer at all. ** Only a young 
man, sir," she said. 

" In plain words, your sweetheart, I suppose ? ** 

Phoebe's expressive silence was her only reply. She 
turned a comer, and pointed to her mistress standing alone 
before the entrance of a damp and deserted summer-house. 

Regina put her handkerchief to her eyes, when the 
maid had discreetly retired. "Oh," she said softly, "I 
am afraid this is very wrong." 

Amelius removed the handkerchief by the exercise of a 
little gentle force, and administered comfort under the 
form of a kiss. Having opened the proceedings in this 
way, he put his first question, " Why did you leave 
London ? " 
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" How could I help it ? " said Eegina, feebly. " They 
were all against me. What else could I do ? " 

It occurred to Amelius that she might, at her age, have 
asserted a will of her own. He kept his idea, however, to 
himself; and, giving her his arm, led her slowly along the 
path of the shrubbery. " You have heard, I suppose, what 
Mr. Famaby expects of me ? " he said. 

«* Yes, dear." 

" I caU it worse than mercenary — I call it downright 
brutal." 

" Oh, Amelius, don't talk so ! " 

Amelius came suddenly to a standstill. " Does that 
mean you agree with him ? " he asked. 

" Don't be angry with me, dear. I only meant there 
was some excuse for him." 

" What excuse ? " 

" Well, you see, he has a high idea of your family, and 
he thought you were rich people. And — I know you 
didn't mean it, Amelius — but, still, you did disappoint 
him." 

Amelius dropped her arm. This mildly persistent 
defence of Mr. Farnaby exasperated him. 

" Perhaps I have disappointed you ? " he said. 

" Oh no, no I Oh, how cruel you are ! " The ready 
tears showed themselves again in her magnificent eyes — 
gentle considerate tears that raised no storm in her bosom, 
and produced no unbecoming results in her face. " Don't 
be hard on me I " she said, appealing to him helplessly, 
Hke a charming overgrown child. 

Some men might have still resisted her ; but Amelius 
was not one of them. He took her hand, and pressed it 
tenderly. 

" Regina," he said, " do you love mo ? " 

" You know I do I " 

He put his arm round her waist, he concentrated the 
passion that was in him into a look, and poured that look 
into her eyes. ** Do you love me as dearly as I love you ?" 
he whispered. 

She felt it with all the little passion that was in her. 
After a moment of hesitation, she put one arm timidly 
round his neck, and, bending her grand head, laid it on 
his bosom. Her finely rounded, supple, muscular figure 
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trembled, as if she had been the most fragile woman living. 
"Dear AmeliusI " she murmured inaudibly. He tried to 
speak to her — his voice failed him. She had, in perfect 
innocence, fired his young bhjod. He drew her closer and 
closer to him : he lifted her head, with a masterful resolu- 
tion which she was not able to resist, and pressed his 
kisses in hot and breathless succession on her lips. His 
vehemence fiightened her. She tore herself out of his 
arms with a sudden exertion of strength that took him 
completely by surprise. ** I didn't think you would have 
been rude to me ! " With that mild reproach, she turned 
away, and took the path which led from the shrubbery to 
the house. Amelius followed her, entreating that she 
would accept his excuses and grant him a few minutes 
more. He modestly laid all the blame on her beauty — he 
lamented that he had not resolution enough to resist the 
charm of it. When did that commonplace compliment 
ever fail to produce its effect? Regina smiled with the 
weakly complacent good-nature, which was only saved 
from being contemptible by its association with her per- 
sonal attractions. " Will you promise to behave ? " she 
stipulated. And Amelius, not very eagerly, promised. 

•* Shall we go into the summer-house ? he suggested. 

" It's very damp at this time of year,'* Begina answered, 
with placid good sense. " Perhaps we might catch cold — 
we had better walk about." 

They walked accordingly. " I wanted to speak to you 
about our marriage," Amelius resumed. 

She sighed softly. ** We have some time to wait," she 
said, " before we can think of that." 

He passed this reply over without notice. " You 
know," he went on, "that I have an income of five 
hundred a year ? " 

" Yes, dear." 

"There are hundreds of thousands of respectable 
artisans, Regina (with large families), who live com- 
fortably on less than half my income." 

" Do they, dear ? " 

" And many gentlemen are not better off. Curates, 
for instance. Do you see what I am coming to, my 
dariing ? " 

" JS'o, dear." 
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" Could you live with me in a cottage in the conntry, 
with a nice garden, and one little maid to wait on ns, and 
two or three new dresses in a year ? " 

Kegina lifted her fine eyes in sober ecstasy to the sky. 
" It sounds very tempting," she remarked, in the sweetest 
tones of her voice, 

"And it could all be done," Amelius proceeded, "on 
five hundred a year." 

" Could it, dear ? " ^ 

" I have calculated it — allowing the necessary margin 
— and I am sure of what I say. And I have done some- 
thing else ; I have asked about the Marriage License. I 
can easily find lodgings in the neighbourhood. We might 
be married at Harrow in a fortnight." 

Kegina started: her ej^es opened widely, and rested 
on Amelius with an expression of incredulous wonder. 
" Married in a fortnight ? " she repeated. " What would 
my uncle and aunt say ? " 

"My angel, our happiness doesn't depend on your 
uncle and aunt — our hap^aness depends on ourselves. 
Nobody has any power to control us. I am a man, and 
you are a woman; and we have a right to be married 
whenever we like." Amelius pronounced this last oracular 
sentence with his head held high, and a pleasant inner 
persuasion of the convincing manner in which he had 
stated his case. 

" Without my uncle to give me away I " Begina ex- 
claimed. " Without my annt I With no bridesmaids, and 
no friends, and no wedding-breakfast I Oh, Amelius, what 
can you be thinking of?" She drew back a step, and 
looked at him in helpless consternation. 

For the moment, and the moment only, Amelius lost 
all patience with her. " If you really loved me," he said 
bitterly, " you wouldn't think of the bridesmaids and the 
breakfast ? " Kegina had her answer ready in her pocket 
— she took out her handkerchief. Before she could lift it 
to her eyes, Amelius recovered himself, "No, no," he 
said, " I didn't mean that — ^I am sure you love me — take 
my arm again. Do you know, Kegina, I doubt whether 
your uncle has told you everything that passed between 
us. Are you really aware of the hard terms that he insists 
on ? He expects me to increase my five hundred a year to 
two thousand, before he will sanction our marriage." 
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" Ytu, dear, ho UAd mo that." 
. *' I have aft much chance of earning fifteen handred 
a vear, Hc^ina, aH I have of being made King of England. 
J>id he toll y on that V 

** ilo dwjHn't agre<3 with you, dear — ho thinks you might 
oani it (with your abilitioH) in ton vearn." 

TliiM time it waH the turn of Amelias to look at 
Kogina in holploHM conHtornation. ''Ten years?'' he re- 
;>oatod. ''Do you mnAXy c<^mtemplate waiting ten years 
tiefore we are married ? Good heavens 1 is it possible that 
ytm are thinking of the money? that you can't lire 
without carriages and footmen, and ostentation and 
grandeur ? 

Ho stopped. For once, even Kegina showed that she 
liad spirit enough to bo angry. "You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to speak to mo in that way I " she 
broke out indignantly. " If you have no better opinion 
of me than that, i won't marry you at all — bo, not if you 
had fifty thousand a year, sir, to-morrow I Am I to liave 
no sense of duty to my uncle — to the grxxl man who has 
lx)en a second father to me ? Do you think I am unnate- 
ful enough to set his wiHhes at defiance? Oh yes, I Know 
you don t like him ! I know that a great many people 
drm't like him. That doesn't make any difference to mjQ ? 
J Jut for dear uncle Famaby, I might have gone to the 
workhouse, I might have Ikm^u a starving needlewoman, 
a i)oor iMjrsicuted maid-of-all-work. Am I to forget that, 
iKKjause you have no patience, and only think of yourself? 
Oh, I wish I had never mot with you I I wish I had 
never l)eou UhA enough to be as fond of you as I am I " 
With that confession, she turned her back on him, and 
took refuge in her handkerchief once more. 

AmeliUH stood looking at her in hilent despair. After 
the tone in which she had spoken of her obligations to 
her uncle, it was useless to anticipate any satiKfactory 
result from the exertion of his infiuence over Begina. 
lieoalling what he had seen and heard, in Mrs. Famaby's 
room, AmeliuM could not doubt that the motive of pacify- 
ing his wife was the motive which had first led Famaby 
to receive K(;gina into his house. Was it unreasonable or 
unjust to inf<;r, that the orphan child must have been 
mainly indebted to Mrs. Famaby's sense of duty to the 
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memory of her sister for the parental protection afforded 
to her, from that time forth ? It would have been useless, 
and worse than useless, to place before Eegina such 
considerations as these. Her exaggerated idea of the 
gratitude that she owed to her uncle was beyond the 
limited reach of reason. Nothing was to be gained by 
opposition; and no sensible course was left but to say 
some peace-making words and submit. 

" I beg your pardon, Eegina, if I have offended you. 
You have sadly disappointed me. I haven't deliberately 
misjudged you ; I can say no more." 

She turned round quickly, and looked at him. There 
was an ominous change to resignation in his voice, there 
was a dogged submission in his manner, that alarmed her. 
She had never yet seen him under the perilously patient 
aspect in which he now presented himself, after his 
apology had been made. 

" I forgive you, Amelius, with all my heart," she said 
— and timidly held out her hand. 

He took it, raised it silently to his lips, and dropped it 
again. 

She suddenly turned pale. All the love that she had 
in her to give to a man, she had given to Amelius. Her 
heart sank ; she asked herself, in blank terror, if she had 
lost him. 

" I am afraid it is J who have offended you,^' she said. 
'* Don't be angry with me, Amelius ! don't make me more 
unhappy than I am I " 

" I am not in the least angry," he answered, still in the 
quiet subdued way that terrified her. " You can't expect 
me, Regina, to contemplate a ten years' engagement cheer- 
fully." 

She took his hand, and held it in both her own hands 
— held it, as if his love for her was there and she was 
determined not to let it go. 

" If you will only leave it to me," she pleaded, " the 
engagement shan't be so long as that. Try my uncle with 
a little kindness and respect, Amelius, instead of saying 
hard words to him. Or let me try him, if you are too 
proud to give way. May I say that you had no intention 
of offending him, and that you are willing to leave the 
future to me ? " 
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" Certainly," said Amelius, " if you think it will be 
of the slightest nse." His tone added plainly, " I don't 
believe in your uncle, mind, as you do." 

She still persisted. " It will be of the greatest use," 
she went on. " He will let me go home again, and he will 
not object to your coming to see me. He doesn't like to 
be despised and set at defiance — who does? Be patient, 
Amelius; and I will persuade him to expect less money 
from you — only what you may earn, dear, with your 
talents, long before ten years have passed." She waited 
for a word of reply which might show that she had 
encouraged him a little. He only smiled. '* You talk of 
loving me," she said, drawing back from him with a look 
of reproach ; "and you don't even believe what I say to 
you." She stopped, and looked behind her with a faint 
cry of alarm. Hurried footsteps were audible on the 
other side of the evergreens that scTcened them. Amelius 
stepped back to a turn in the path, and discovered Phoebe. 

"Don't stay a moment longer, sir!" cried the girl. 
" I've been to the house — and Mrs. Ormond isn't there — 
and nobody knows where she is. Get out by the gate, sir, 
while you have the chance." 

Amelius returned to Begina. " I mustn't get the girl 
into a scrape," he said. " You know where to write to 
me. Good-bye." 

Kegina made a sign to the maid to retire. Amelius 
had never taken leave of her as he was taking leave of her 
now. She forgot the fervent embrace and the daring 
kisses — she was desperate at the bare idea of losing him. 
"Oh, Amelius, don't doubt that I love you I Say you 
believe I love you I Kiss me before you go I " 

He kissed her — but, ah, not as he had kissed her before. 
He said the words she wanted him to say — but only to 
please her, not with all his heart. She let him go ; re- 
proaches would be wasted at that moment. 

Phoebe found her pale and immovable, rooted to the 
spot on which they had parted. "Dear, dear me, miss, 
what's gone wrong ? " 

And her mistress answered wildly, in words that had 
never before passed her placid lips, " Oh, Phoebe, I wish 
1 was dead I " 
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Such was the impression left on the mind of Eegina 
by the interview in the shrubbery. 

The impression left on the mind of Amelias was stated 
in equally strong language, later in the day. His Ameri- 
can friend asked innocently for news, and was answered 
in these terms : 

" Find something to occupy my mind, Rufus, or I shall 
throw the whole thing over and go to the devil." 

The wise man from New England was too wise to 
trouble Amelius with questions, under these circum- 
stances. " Is that so ? " was all he said. Then he put his 
hand in his pocket, and, producing a letter, laid it quietly 
on the table. 

" For me ? " Amelius asked. 

** You wanted something to occupy your mind," the wily 
Bufus answered. " There 'tis." 

Amelius read the letter. It was dated, ** Hampden 
Institution." The secretary invited Amelius, in highly 
complimentary terms, to lecture, in the hall of the Institu- 
tion, on Christian Socialism as taught and practised in the 
Community at Tadmor. He was offered two-thirds of the 
profits derived from the sale of places, and was left free to 
appoint his own evening (at a week's notice) and to issue 
liis own advertisements. Minor details were reserved to 
be discussed with the secretary, when the lecturer had 
consented to the arrangement proposed to him. 

Having finished the letter, Amelius looked at his friend. 
" This is your doing," he said. 

Rufus admitted it, with his customary candour. He 
had a letter of introduction to the secretary, and he had 
called by appointment that morning. The Institution 
wanted something new to attract the members and the 

Eublio. Having no present intention of lecturing himself, 
e had thought of Amelius, and had spoken his thought. 
" I mentioned," Euf us added slyly, " that I didn't reckon 
you would mount the platform. But he's a sanguine 
creature, that secretary — and he said he*d try." 

" Why should I say No ? " Amelius asked, a little 
irritably. "The secretary pays me a compliment, and 
offers me an opportunity of spreading our principles. 
Perhaps," he added, more quietly, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, " you thought I might not be equal to the occasion — 
and, in that case, I don't say you were wrong." 
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Eufus shook his head. " If you had passed your life 
in this decrepit little island," he replied, " I might have 
doubted you, likely enough. But Tadmor's situated in 
the United States. If they don't practise the boys in the 
art of orating, don't you tell me there's an American 
citizen with a voice in that society. Guess again, my son. 
You won't ? Well, then, 'twas uncle Farnaby I had in my 
mind. I said to myself — not to the secretary — Amelius is 
bound to consider uncle Farnaby, Oh, my I what would 
uncle Farnaby say ? " 

The hot temper of Amelius took fire instantly. " What 
the devil do I care for Famaby's opinions ? " he burst out. 
" If there's a man in England who wants the principles of 
Christian Socialism beaten into his thick head, it's Far- 
naby. Are you going to see the secretary again ? " 

" I might look in," Bufus answered, '* in the course of 
the evening." 

** Tell him I'll give the lecture — with my compliments 
and thanks. If I can only succeed," pursued Amelius, 
heating himself with the new idea, *' I maj' make a name 
as a lecturer, and a name means money, and money means 
beating Farnaby with his own weapons. It's an opening 
for me, Rufus, at the crisis of my life." 

" That is so," Eufus admitted. " I may as well look 
up the secretary." 

" Why shouldn't I go with j'ou ? " Amelius suggested. 

"Why not ? " Bufus agreed. 

They left the house together. 




COOK THE FIFTH. 

THE FATAL LECTURE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Late that night Amelius sat alone in his room, making 
notes for the lecture which he had now formally engaged 
himself to deliver in a week's time. 

Thanks to his American education (as Rufus had sup- 
posed), he had not been without practice in the art of 
public speaking. He had learnt to face his fellow-creatures 
in the act of oratory, and to hear the sound of his own 
voice in a silent assembly, without trembling from head 
to foot. English newspapers were regularly sent to 
Tadmor, and English politics were frequently discussed in 
the little parliament of the Community. The prospect of 
addressing a new audience, with their sympathies probably 
against him at the outset, had its terrors undoubtedly. 
But the more formidable consideration, to the mind of 
Amelius, was presented by the limits imposed on him in 
the matter of time. The lecture was to be succeeded (at 
the request of a clerical member of the Institution) by a 
})ublic discussion ; and the secretary's experience suggested 
that the lecturer would do well to reduce his address 
within the compass of an hour. "Socialism is a large 
subject to be squeezed into that small space," Amelius had 
objected. And the secretary sighed, and answered, " They 
won't listen any longer." 

Making notes, from time to time, of the points on which 
it was moi?t desirable to insist, and on the relative positions 
which they should occupy in his lecture, the memory of 
Amelius became more and more absorbed in recalling the 
scenes in which his early life had been passed. 

He laid down his pen, as the clock of the nearest 
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church struck the first dark hour of the morning, and let 
his thoughts take him back again, without interruption or 
restraint, to the hills and vales of Tadmor. Once more 
the kind old Elder Brother taught him the noble lessons 
of Christianity as thev came from the inspired Teacher's 
own lips ; once more ne took his turn of healthy work in 
the garden and the field ; once more the voices of his com- 
panions joined with him in the evening songs, and the 
timid little figure of Mellicent stood at his side, content to 
hold the music-book and listen. How poor, how corrupt, 
did the life look that he was leading now, by comparison 
with the life that he had led in those earlier and happier 
days I How shamefully he had forgotten the simple 
precepts of Christian humility. Christian sympathy, and 
Christian self-restraint, in which his teachers had trusted 
as the safeguards that were to preserve him from the foul 
contact of the world I Within the last two days only, he 
had refused to make merciful allowance for the errors of 
a man, whose life had been wasced in the sordid struggle 
upward from poverty to wealth. And, worse yet, he had 
cruelly distressed the poor girl who loved him, at the 
prompting of those selfish passions which it was his first 
and foremost duty to restrain. The bare remembrance of 
it was unendurable to him, in his present frame of mind. 
With his customary impetuosity, he snatched up the pen, 
to make atonement before he went to rest that night. He 
wrote in few words to Mr. Farnaby, declaring that he 
regretted having spoken impatiently and contemptuously 
at the interview between them, and expressing the hope 
that their experience of each other, in the time to come, 
might perhaps lead to acceptable concessions on either 
side. His letter to Eegina was written, it is needless to 
say, in warmer terms and at much greater length : it was 
the honest outpouring of his love and his penitence. When 
the letters were safe in their envelopes he was not satisfied, 
even yet. No matter what the hour might be, there was 
no ease of mind for Amelius, until he had actually posted 
his letters. He stole downstairs, and softly unbolted the 
door, and hurried away to the nearest letter-box. When 
he had let himself in again with his lat^h-key, his mind 
was relieved at last. " Now," he thought, as he lit his 
bedroom candle, " I can go to sleep I " 
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A visit from Bufus was the first event of the day. 

The two set to work together to diaw out the necessary 
advertisement of the lecture. It was well calculated to 
attract attention in certain quarters. The announcement 
addressed itself, in capital letters, to all honest people who 
were poor and discontented. " Come, and hear the remedy 
which Christian Socialism provides for your troubles, ex- 
plained to you by a friend and a brother ; and pay no 
more than sixpence for the place that you occupy." The 
necessary information as to time and place followed this 
appeal; including the offer of reserved seats at higher 
prices. By advice of the secretary, the advertisement was 
not Bent to any journal having ite circulation among the 
wealthier classes of society. It appeared prominently in 
one daily paper and in two weekly papers ; the three pos- 
sessing an aggregate sale of four hundred thousand copies. 
" Assume only five readers to each copy," cried sanguine 
Amelius, " and we appeal to an audience of two millions. 
What a magnificent publicity I " 

There was one inevitable result of magnificent publicity 
which Amelius failed to consider. His advertisements 
were certain to bring people together, who might other- 
wise never have met in the great world of London under 
one roof. All over England, Scotland, and Ireland, he 
invited unknown guests to pass the evening with him. In 
such circumstances, recognitions may take place between 
persons who have lost sight of each other for years ; con- 
versations may be held, which might otherwise never have 
been exchanged; and results may follow, for which the 
hero of the evening may be innocently responsible, because 
two or three among his audience happen to be sitting to 
hear him on the same bench. A man who opens his doors, 
and invites the public indiscriminately to come in, runs 
the risk of playing with inflammable materials, and can 
never be sure at what time or in what direction they may 
explode. 

Bufus himself took the fair copies of the advertisement 
to the nearest agent. Amelius stayed at home to think 
over bis lecture. 

He was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. Famaby's 
answer to his letter. The man of the oily whiskers wrote 
courteously and guardedly. He was evidently flatteied 
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and pleased by the advance that had been made to him ; 
and he was quite willing, " under the circumstances," to 
give the lovers opportunities of meeting at his house. At 
the same time, he limited the number of the opportunitioH. 
" Once a week, for the present, my dear sir. Regina will 
doubtless write to you, when she returns to London." 

Eegina wrote, by return of post. The next morning 
Amelius received a letter from her which enchanted him. 
She had never loved him as she loved him now; she 
longed to see him again; she had prevailed on Mrs. 
Ormond to let her shorten her visit, and to intercede foi 
her with the authorities at home. They were to return 
together to London on the afternoon of the next day. 
Amelius would be sure to find her, if he arranged to call 
in time for five-o'clock tea. 

Towards four o'clock on the next day, while Amelius 
was putting the finishing touches to his dress, he was 
informed that " a young person wished to see him." The 
visitor proved to be Phoebe, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes ; indulging in grief, in humble imitation of her young 
mistress's gentle method of proceeding on similar occasions. 

" Good God I " cried Amelius, " has anything happened 
to Regina?" 

" No, sir," Phoebe murmured behind the handkerchief. 
" Miss Regina is at home, and well." 

" Then what are you crying about?" 

Phoebe furgot her mistress's gentle method. She an- 
swered, with an explosion of sobs, " I'm ruined, sir I " 

"What do you mean by being ruined? Who's 
done it?" 

" You've done it, sir I " 

Amelius started. His relations with Phoebe bad been 
purely and entirely of the pecuniary sort. She was a 
showy, pretty girl, with a smart little figure — ^but with 
some undeniably bad lines, which only observant physi- 
ognomists remarked, about her eyebrows and her mouth. 
Amelius was not a physiognomiht ; bnt he was in love 
with Regina, which at his age implied faithful love. It is 
only men over forty who can coui-t the mistress, with 
reserves of admiration to spare for the maid. 

" Sit down," said Amelius ; " and tell me in two words 
what you mean." 
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Phoebe sat down, and dried her eyes. " I have been 
infamously treated, sir, by Mrs. Farnaby," she began — 
and stopped, overpowered by the bare remembrance of her 
wrongs. She was angry enough, at that moment, to be off 
her guard. The vindictive nature that was in the girl 
found its way outward, and showed itself in her face. 
Amelius perceived the change, and began to doubt whether 
Phoebe was quite worthy of the place which she had hitherto 
held in his estimation. 

" Surely there must be some mistake," he said. ** What 
opportunity has Mrs. Famaby had of ill-treating you? 
You have only just got back to London," 

" I beg your pardon, sir, we got back sooner than we 
expected. Mrs. Ormond had business in town : and she 
left Miss Begina at her own door, nearly two hours 
since." 

"Well?" 

"Well, sir, I had hardly taken off my bonnet and 
shawl, when I was sent for by Mrs. Famaby. * Have 
you unpacked your box yet?' says she. I told her I 
hadn't had time to do so. * You needn't trouble yourself 
to unpack,' says she. * You are no longer in Miss Eegina's 
service. There are your wages — with a month's wages 
besides, in place of the customary warning.' I'm only a 
poor girl, sir, but I up and spoke to her as plain as she 
spoke to me. * I want to know,' I says, * why I am sent 
away in this uncivil manner ? * I couldn't possibly repeat 
what she said. My blood boils when I think of it," Phoebe 
declared, with melodramatic vehemence. " Somebody has 
found us out, sir. Somebody has told Mrs. Famaby of 
your private meeting with Miss Begina in the shrubbery, 
and the money you kindly gave me. I believe Mrs. 
Ormond is at the bottom of it; you remember nobody 
knew where she was, when I thought she was in the house 
speaking to the cook. That's guess-work, I allow, so far. 
What is certain is, that I have been spoken to as if I was 
the lowest creature that walks the streets. Mrs. Famaby 
refuses to give me a character, sir. She actually said she 
would call in the police, if I didn't leave the house in half 
an hour. How am I to get another place, without a 
character ? I'm a ruined girl, that's what I am — and all 
through You 1 " 
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Threatened at this point with an illustrative outburst 
of sobbing, Amelius was simple enough to try the con- 
soling influence of a sovereign. ** VV hy don't you speak 
to Miss Eegina?" he asked. "You know she will help 
you." 

" She has done all she can, sir. I have nothing to say 
against Miss Regina — she's a good creature. She came 
into the room, and begged, and prayed, and took all the 
blame on herself. Mrs. Famaby wouldn't hear a word. 
* I'm mistress here,' she says ; * you had better go back to 
your room.' Ah, Mr. Amelius, I can tell you Mrs. Famaby 
is your enemy sts well as mine I you'll never marry her 
niece if she can stop it. Mark my words, sir, that's the 
secret of the vile manner in which she has used me. My 
conscience is clear, thank God. I've tried to serve the 
cause of true love — ^and I'm not ashamed of it. Never 
mind I my turn is to come. I'm only a poor servant, sent 
adrift in the world without a character. Wait a little I 
you see if I am not even (and better than even) with Mrs. 
Farnaby, before long I i know what I know, I am not 
going to say any more than that. She shall rue the day," 
cried Phoebe, relapsing into melodrama again, ** when she 
turned me out of the house like a thief! " 

" Come I come ! " said Amelius, sharply, " you mustn't 
speak in that way." 

Phoebe had got her money : she could afford to be 
independent. She rose from her chair. The insolence 
which is the almost invariable accompaniment of a sense 
of injury among Englishwomen of her class expressed 
itself in her answer to Amelius. " I speak as I think, 
sir. I have some spirit in me ; I am not a woman to be 
trodden underfoot— and so Mrs. Famaby shall find, before 
she is many days older." 

" Phoebe I Phoebe I you are talking like a heathen. If 
Mrs. Famaby has behaved to you with unjust severity, set 
her an example of moderation on your side. It's your 
duty as a Christian to forgive injuries." 

Phoebe burst out laughing. " Hee-hee-hee I Thank 
you, sir, for a sermon sts well as a sovereign. You have 
been most kind, indeed!" She changed suddenly from 
irony to anger. " I never wan called a heathen before I 
Considering what I have done for you, I think you might 
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at least have been civil. Good afternoon, sir." She lifted 
her saucy little snub-nose, and walked with dignity out of 
the room. 

For the moment, Amelius was amused. As he heard the 
house door closed, he turned laughing to the window, for 
:i last look at Phoebe in the character of an injured Chris- 
tian. In an instant the smile left his lips — he drew back 
from the window with a start. 

A man had been waiting for Phoebe, in the street. At 
the moment when Amelius looked out, she had just taken 
his arm. He glanced back at the house, as they walked 
away together, Amelius immediately recognized, in 
Phoebe's companion (and sweetheart), a vagabond Irish- 
man, nicknamed Jervy, whose face he had last seen at 
Tadmor. Employed as one of the agents of the Commu- 
nity in transacting their business with the neighbouring 
town, he had been dismissed for misconduct, and had 
been unwisely taken back again, at the intercession of a 
respectable person who believed in his promises of amend- 
ment. Amelius had suspected this man of being the spy 
who officiously informed against Mellicent and himself; 
but having discovered no evidence to justify his suspicions, 
he had remained silent on the subject. It was now quite 
plain to him that Jervy's appearance in London could only 
be attributed to a second dismissal from the service of the 
Community, for some offence sufficiently serious to oblige 
him to take refuge in England. A more disreputable 
person it was hardly possible for Phoebe to have become 
acquainted with. In her present vindictive mood, he 
would be emphatically a dangerous companion and coun- 
sellor. Amelius felt this so strongly, that he determined 
to follow them, on the chance of finding out where Jervy 
lived. Unhappily, he had only ariived at this resolution 
after a lapse of a minute or two. He ran into the street — 
but it was too late ; not a trace of them was to be dis- 
covered. Pursuing his way to Mr. Famaby's house, he 
decided on mentioning what had happened to Begin a. 
Her aunt had not acted wisely in refusing to let the maid 
refer to her for a character. She would do well to sot 
herself right with Phoebe, in this particular, before it was 
too late. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Mrs. Farnaby stood at the door of her own room, and 
looked at her niece with an air of contemptuous curiosit}'. 

*' Well ? You and your lover have had a fine time of 
it together, I fcuppose ? What do you want hero ? " 

" Amelius wishes particularly to speak to you, aunt." 

"Tell him to save himself the trouble. He may 
reconcile your uncle to his marriage — he won't reconcile 
Me." 

" It's not about that, aunt ; it s about Phoebe." 

" Does he want me to take Phoebe back again ? " 

At that moment Amelius appeared in the hall, and 
answered the question himself. " I want to give you a 
word of warning," he said. 

Mrs. Farnaby smiled grimly. " That excites my 
curiosity," she replied. " Come in, I don't want you," 
she added, dismissing her niece at the door. " So you're 
willing to wait ten years for liegina?" she continued, 
when Amelius was alone with her. " I'm disappointed in 
you ; you're a poor weak creature, after all. What about 
that young huss}-, Phoebe ? " 

Amelius told her unreservedly all that had passed 
between the discarded maid and himself; not forgetting, 
before he concluded, to caution her on the subject of the 
maid's companion. " I don't know what that man may 
not do to mislead Phoebe," ho said. " If I were you, I 
wouldn't drive her into a comer." 

Mrs. Farnaby eyed him scornfully from head to foot. 
" You used to have the spirit of a man in you," she answered. 
" Keeping company with Eegina has made you a milkf^op 
already. If you want to know what I think of Phoebe 

and her sweetheart " She stopped, and snapped her 

fingers. " There I " she said, " that's what I think I Now 
go back to Eegina. I can tell you one thing — she will 
never be your wife." 

Amelius looked at her in quiet surprise. " It seems 
odd," he remarked, " that you should treat me as you do, 
after what you said to me the last time I was in this 
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room. You expect me to help you in the dearest wish of 
your life — and you do everything you can to thwart the 
dearest wish of my life. A man can't keep his temper 
under continual provocation. Suppose I refuse to help 
you ? " 

Mrs. Famaby looked at him with the most exasperating 
composure. " I defy 3'ou to do it," she answered. 

" You defy me to do it ! " Amelius exclaimed. 

" Do you take me for a fool ? " Mrs. Famaby went on. 
** Do you think I don't know you better than you know 
yourself? " She stepped up close to him ; her voice sank 
suddenly to low and tender tones. " If that last unlikely 
chance should turn out in my favour," she went on ; *' if 
you really did meet with my poor girl, one of these days, 
and knew that you had mot with her — do you mean to 
say you could be cruel enough, no matter how badly I 
behaved to you, to tell me nothing about it? Is that the 
heart I can feel beating under my hand? Is that the 
Christianity you learnt at Tadmor? Pooh, pooh, you 
foolish boy ! Go back to Eegina ; and tell her you have 
tried to frighten mo, and you find it won't do." 

The next day was Saturday. The advertisement of 
the lecture appeared in the newspapers. Kufus confessed 
that he had been extravagant enough, in the case of the 
two weekly journals, to occupy half a page, " The public," 
he explained, " have got a nasty way of overlooking adver- 
/tsements of a modest and retiring character. Hit 'em in 
the eyes when they open the paper, or you don't hit 'em 
at all." 

Among the members of the public attracted by the 
new announcement, Mrs. Famaby was one. She honoured 
Amelius with a visit at his lodgings. "I called you a 
poor weak creature yesterday" (these were her fii'st words 
on entering the room) ; " I talked like a fool. You're a 
splendid fellow ; I respect your courage, and I shall attend 
your lecture. Never mind what Mr. Famaby and Eegina 
say. Kegina's poor little conventional soul is shaken, I 
dare say; you needn't expect to have my niece among 
your audience. But Famaby is a humbug, as usual. He 
affects to be horrified ; he talks big about breaking off the 
match. In his own self, he's bursting with curiosity to 
know how you will get through with it. I tell you this 
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— he will sneak into the liall and stand at the back wlicro 
nobody can see liim. I shall go with him ; and, when you'ro 
on the platform, I'll hold up my handkerchief like this. 
Then you'll know he's there. Hit him hard, Amclius — hit 
him hard ! Where is your friend llufus ? Just gone away ? 
I like that American. Give him my love, and tell him to 
come and see me." She left the room as abruptly as she 
had entered it. Amelius looked after her in amazement. 
Mrs. Farnaby was not like herself; Mrs. Farnaby was in 
good spirits ! 

Eegina's opinion of the lecture arrived by post. 

Every other word in her letter was underlined ; half 
the sentences began with " Oh ! " ; Regina was shocked, 
astonished, ashamed, alarmed. What would Amelius do 
next ? Why had he deceived her, and left her to find it 
out in the papers ? He had undone all the good effect of 
those charming letters to her father and herself. He had 
no idea of the disgust and abhorrence which respectable 
people would feel at his odious Socialism. Was she never 
to know another happy moment ? and was Amelius to bo 
the cause of it ? and so on, and so on. 

Mr. Farnaby's protest followed, delivered by Mr. 
Farnaby himself. He kept his gloves on when he called ; 
he was solemn and pathetic ; he remonstrated, in the 
character of one of the ancestors of Amelius ; he pitied 
the ancient family " mouldering in the silent grave ; " ho 
would abstain from deciding in a hurry, but his daughter's 
feelings were outraged, and he feared it might be his duty 
to break off the match. Amelius, with perfect good 
temper, offered him a free admission, and asked him to 
hear the lecture and decide for himself whether there was 
any harm in it. Mr. Farnaby turned his head away from 
the ticket as if it was something indecent. " Sad ! sad ! " 
That was his only farewell to the gentleman-Socialist. 

On the Sunday (being the only day in London on 
which a man can use his brains without being interrupted 
by street music), Amelius rehearsed his lecture. On the 
Monday, he paid his weekly visit to Regina. 

She was reported — whether truly or not it was impos- 
sible for him to discover — to have gone out in the carriage 
with Mrs. Ormond. Amelius wrote to her in soothing and 
affectionate terms, suggesting, as he had suggested to her 
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father, that she should wait to hear the lecture before she 
condemned it. In the mean time, he entreated her to 
remember that they had promised to be true to one another, 
in time and eternity — Socialism notwithstanding. 

The answer came back by private messenger. The 
tone was serious. Eegina's principles forbade her to attend 
a Socialist lecture. She hoped Amelius was in earnest in 
writing as he did about time and eternity. The subject 
was very awful to a rightly constituted mind. On the 
next page, some mitigation of this severity followed in a 
postscript^ Eegina would wait at home to see Amelius, 
the day after his " regrettable appearance in public." 

The evening of Tuesday was the evening of the 
lecture. 

Kufus posted himself at the ticket-taker's office, in the 
interests of Amelius. " Even sixpences do sometimes 
stick to a man's fingers, on their way from the public to 
the money-box," he remarked. The sixpences did indeed 
flow in rapidly; the advertisements had, so far, produced 
their effect. But the reserved seats sold very slowly. The 
members of the Institution, who were admitted for nothing, 
arrived in large numbers, and secured the best places. 
Towards eight o'clock (the hour at which the lecture was 
to begin), the sixpenny audience was still pouring in. 
Eufus recognized Phoebe among the late arrivals, escorted 
by a person in the dress of a gentleman, who was palpably 
a blackguard nevertheless. A short stout lady followed, 
who warmly shook hands with Kufus, and said, " Let me 
introduce you to Mr. Famaby." Mr. Famaby's mouth and 
chin were shrouded in a wrapper ; his hat was over his 
eyebrows. Rufus observed that he looked as if he was 
ashamed of himself. A gaunt, dirty, savage old woman, 
miserably dressed, offered her sixpence to the money-taker, 
while the two gentlemen were shaking hands ; the example, 
it is needless to say, being set by Eufus. The old woman 
looked attentively at all that was visible of Mr. Famaby 
— ^that is to say, at his eyes and his whiskers — by the gas- 
lamp hanging in the corridor. She instantly drew back, 
though she had got her ticket ; waited until Mr. Famaby 
had paid for his wife and himself; and then followed close 
behind them, into the hall. 

And why not? The advertisements addressed this 
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wretched old creature as one of the poor and discontented 
pnblic. Sixteen years ago, John Famaby had put bis 
own child into that woman's hands at Bamsgate, and had 
never seen either of them since. 



CHAPTEK III. 

Entering the hall, Mr. Famaby discovered without 
difficulty the position of modest retirement of which ho 
was in search. 

The cheap seats were situated, as usual, on that part 
of the floor of the building which was farthest from the 
platform. A gallery at this end of the hall threw its 
shadow over the hindermost benches and the gangway by 
which they were approached. In the sheltering obscurity 
thus produced, Mr. Famaby took his place ; standing in 
the corner formed by the angle at which the two walls of 
the building met, with his dutiful wife at his side. 

Still following them, unnoticed in the crowd, the old 
woman stopped at the extremity of the hindermost bench, 
looked close at a smartly dressed young man who occupied 
the last seat at the end, and who paid marked attention to 
a pretty girl sitting by him ; and whispered in his ear, 
" Now then, Jei-vy ! can't you make room for Mother 
Sowler?" 

The man started and looked round. " You here ? " he 
exclaimed, with an oath. 

Before he could say more, Phoebe whispered to him on 
the other side, ** What a horrid old creature ! How did 
you ever come to know her ? " 

At the same moment, Mrs. Sowler reiterated her request 
in more peremptory language. " Do you hear, Jei*vy— do 
you hear ? Sit a little closer." 

Jervy apparently had his reasons for treating the ex- 
pression of Mrs. Sowler's wishes with deference, shabby 
as she was. Making abundant apologies, he asked his 
neighbours to favour him by sitting a little nearer to each 
other, and so contrived to leave a morsel of vacant space 
at the edge of the bench. 
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PhcBbe, making room under protest, began to whisper 
again. " What does she mean by calling you Jervy ? She 
looks like a beggar. Tell her your name is Jervis.'* 

The reply she received did not encourage her to say 
more. " Hold your tongue ; I have reasons for being civil 
to her — ^you be civil too." 

He turned to Mrs. Sowler, with the readiest submission 
to circumstances. Under the surface of his showy looks 
and his vulgar facility of manner, there lay hidden a 
substance of callous villainy and impenetrable cunning. 
He had in him the materials out of which the clever 
murderers are made, who baffle the police. If ho could 
have done it with impunity, he would have destroyed 
without remorse the squalid old creature who sat by him, 
and who knew enough of his past career in England to 
send him to penal servitude for life. As it was, he spoke 
to her with a spurious condescension and good humour. 
" Why, it must be ten years, Mrs. Sowler, since I last saw 
you I What have you been doing ? " 

The woman frovmed at him as she answered. " Can't 
you look at me, and see ? Starving ! " She eyed his 
gaudy watch and chain greedily. " Money don't seem to 
be scarce with you. Have you made your fortune in 
America ? " 

He laid his hand on her arm, and pressed it wamingly. 
" Hush I " he said, under his breath. " We'll talk about 
that, after the lecture." His bright shifty black eyes 
turned furtively towards Phoebe — and Mrs. Sowler noticed 
it. The girl's savings in service had paid for his jewelry 
and his fine clothes. She silently resented his rudeness 
in telling her to " hold her tongue ; " sitting, sullen, with 
her impudent little nose in the air. Jervy tried to include 
her indirectly in his conversation with his shabby old 
friend. " This young lady," he said, " knows Mr. Golden- 
heart. She feels sure he'll break down ; and we've come 
here to see the fun. I don't hold with Socialism myself — 
I am for, what my favourite newspaper calls, the Altar 
and the Throne. In short, my politics are Conservative." 

"Your politics are in your girl's pocket," muttered 
Mrs. Sowler. " How long will her money last ? " 

Jervy turned a deaf ear to the interruption. "And 
what has brought you here?" he went on, in his most 
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ingratiating way. ** Did you sco the advertisement in the 
papers ? " 

Mrs. Sowler answered loud enough to bo heard ahovo 
the hum of talking in the sixpenny places ** I was having 
a drop of gin, and I saw the paper at the public-house. 
I*m one of the discontented poor. I hate rich people ; and 
I'm ready to pay my sixpence to hear them abused.'* 

** Hear, hear I " said a man near, who looked like a 
shoemaker. 

" I hope he'll give it to the aristocracy," added one 
of the shoemaker's neighbours, apparently a groom out of 
place. 

** I'm sick of the aristocracy," cried a woman with a 
fiery face and a crushed bonnet. " It's them as swallows 
up the money. What business have they with theii* 
palaces and their parks, when my husband's out of work, 
and my children hungry at home ? " 

The acquiescent shoemaker listened with admiration. 
** Very well put," ho said ; " very well put." 

These expressions of popular feeling reached the re- 
spectable ears of Mr. Farnaby. "Do you hear those 
wretches ? " ho said to his wife. 

Mrs. Farnaby seized the welcome opportunity of irri- 
tating him. ** Poor things I " she answered. " In their 
place, we should talk as they do." 

** You had better go into the resei'ved seats,'* rejoined 
her husband, turning from her with a look of disgust. 
** There's plenty of room. Why do you stop here ? " 

" I couldn't think of leaving you, my dear I How did 
you like my American friend ? " 

" I am astonished at your taking the libertj' of intro- 
ducing him to me. You knew perfectly well that I was 
here incognito. What do I care about a wandering 
American?" 

Mrs. Farnaby persisted as maliciously as ever. " Ah, 
but you see, I like him. The wandering American is my 
ally." 

" Your ally I What do you mean ? " 

" Good heavens, how dull you are I Don't you know 
that I obiect to my niece's marriage engagement ? I was 
quite delighted when I heard of this lecture, because it's 
an obstacle in the way. It disgusts Kegina, and it disgusts 
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YoTi — and my dear American is the man who first brought 
it about. Hush ! here's Amelius. How well he looks I 
So graceful and so gentlemanlike," cried Mrs. Farnaby, 
signalling with her handkerchief to show Amelius their 
position in the hall. " I declare I'm ready to become a 
Socialist before he opens his lips ! " 



The personal appearance of Amelius took the audience 
<jompletely by surprise. A man who is young and hand- 
some is not the order of man who is habitually associated 
in the popular mind with the idea of a lecture. After a 
moment of silence, there was a spontaneous burst of 
applause. It was renewed when Amelius, first placing on 
his table a little book, announced his intention of deliver- 
ing the lecture extempore. The absence of tlie inevitable 
manuscript was in itself an act of mercy that cheered the 
public at starting. 

The orator of the evening began. 

'* Ladies and gentlemen, thoughtful people accustomed 
to w^tch the signs of the times in this country, and among 
the other nations of Europe, are (so far as I know) agreed 
in the conclusion, that serious changes are likely to take 
place in present forms of government, and in existing 
systems of society, before the century in which we live has 
reached its end. In plain words, the next revolution is 
not so unlikely, and not so far off, as it pleases the higher 
and wealthier classes among European populations to 
suppose. I am one of those who believe that the coming 
convulsion will take the form, this time, of a Social revolu- 
tion, and that tbe man at the head of it will not be a 
military or a political man — but a Great Citizen, sprung 
from the people, and devoted heart and soul to the people's 
cause. Within the limits assigned to me to-night, it is 
impossible that I should speak to you of government and 
society among other nations, even if I possessed the 
necessary knowledge and experience to venture on so vast 
a subject. All that I can now attempt to do is (first) to 
point out some of the causes which are paving the way for 
a coming change in the social and political condition of 
this country ; and (secondly) to satisfy you that the only 
trustworthy remedy for existing abuses is to be found in 
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tho system which Christian Socialism extracts from this 
little book on my table — the book which you all know 
under the name of Tho New Testament. Before, liowcver, 
I enter on my task, I feel it a duty to Bay one preliminary 
word on the subject of my claim to address you, such as it 
is. I am most unwilling to speak of myself — but my 
position here forces me to do so. I am a stranger to all of 
you ; and I am a very young man. Let me tell you, then, 
briefly, what my life has been, and where I have been 
brought up — and then decide for yourselves whether it is 
worth your while to favour me with your attention or not.'' 

" A very good opening," remarked the shoemaker. 

"A nice-looking fellow," taid the fiery-faced woman. 
" I should like to kiss him." 

" He's too civil by half," grumbled Mrs. Sowler ; "I 
wish I had my sixpence back in my pocket." 

" Give him time," whispered Jervy, " and he'll warm 
up. I say, Phccbe, he doesn't begin like a man who is 
going to break down. I don't expect there will be much 
to laugh at to-night." 

" What an admirable speaker ! " said Mrs. Famaby to 
her husband. ** Fancy such a man as that being married 
to such an idiot as Kegina ! " 

"There's always a chance for him," returned Mr. 
Famaby, savagely, "as long as he's not married to such 
a woman as You I " 

In the mean time, Amelius had claimed national 
kindred with his audience as an Englishman, and had 
rapidly sketched his life at Tadmor, in its most noteworthy 
points. This done, he put the question whether they 
would hear him. His frankness and freshness had already 
won the public: they answered by a general shout of 
applause. 

" Very well," Amelius proceeded, " now let ns get on. 
Suppose we take a glance (we have no time to do more) 
at the present state of our religious system, first. What 
is the public aspect of the thing called Christianity, in tho 
England of our day? A hundred different sects all at 
variance with each other. An established church, rent in 
every direction by incessant wrangling — disputes about 
black gowns or white ; about having candlesticks on 
tables, or off tables ; about bowing to the east or bowing 
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to the west; about wliicli doctrine collects the most 
respectable support and possesses the largest sum of 
money, the doctrine in my church, or the doctrine in your 
church, or the doctrine in the church over the way. Look 
up, if you like, from this multitudinous and incessant 
squabbling among the rank and file, to the high regions 
in which the right reverend representatives of state 
religion sit apart. Are they Christians? If they are, 
show me the Bishop who dare assert his Christianity in 
the House of Lords, when the ministry of the day happens 
to see its advantage in engaging in a war I Where is that 
Bishop, and how many supporters does he count among 
his own order ? Do you blame me for using intemperate 
language — language which 1 cannot justify? Take a 
fair test, and try me by that. The result of the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament is to make men true, 
humane, gentle, modest, strictly scrupulous and strictly 
considerate in their dealings with their neighbours. Does 
the Christianity of the churches and the sects produce 
these results among us? Look at the staple of the 
country, at the occupation which employs the largest 
number of Englishmen of all degrees — Look at our Com- 
merce. What is its social aspect, judged by the morality 
which is in this book in my hand ? Let those organized 
systems of imposture, masquerading under the disguise of 
banks and companies, answer the question — there is no 
need for me to answer it. You know what respectable 
names are associated, year after year, with the shameless 
falsification of accounts, and the merciless ruin of thou- 
sands on thousands of victims. You know how our poor 
Indian customer finds his cotton-print dress a sham that 
falls to pieces ; how the savage who deals honestly with 
us for his weapon finds his gun a delusion that bursts; 
how the half-starved needlewoman who buys her reel of 
thread finds printed on the label a false statement of the 
number of yards that she buys ; you know that, in the 
markets of Europe, foreign goods are fast taking the place 
of English goods, because the foreigner is the more honest 
manufacturer of the two — and, lastly, you know, what is 
worse than all, that these cruel and wicked deceptions, 
and many more like them, are regarded, on the highest 
commercial authority, as * forms of competition ' and justi- 
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fiable proceedings in trade. Do you believe in tho honour* 
able accumulation of wealth by men who hold such opinions 
and i)erpetrate such impostures as these ? I don't I l)o 
you find any brighter and purer prospect when you look 
down from the man who deceives you and mo on the great 
scale, to the man who deceives us on the small ? I don't ! 
Everything we eat, diink, and wear is a more or less 
adulterated commodity ; and that very adulteration is sold 
to us by the tradesmen at such outrageous prices, that we 
are obliged to protect ourselves on the Socialist principle, 
by setting up cooperative shops of our own. Wait I and 
hear me out, before you applaud. Don't mistake the plain 
purpose of what I am saying to you ; and don't suppose 
that I am blind to the brighter side of the dark picture 
that I have drawn. Look within the limits of private 
life, and you will find true Christians, thank God, among 
clergymen and laymen alike ; you will find men and 
women who deserve to be called, in the highest sense of 
the word, disciples of Christ. But my business is not 
with private life — my business is with the present public 
aspect of the religion, morals, and politics of this country ; 
and, again I say it, that aspect presents one wide field of 
corruption and abuse, and reveals a callous and shocking 
insensibility on the part of the nation at large to the 
spectacle of its own demoralization and disgrace." 

There Amelius paused, and took his first drink of 
water. 

Koserved seats at public performances seem, by some 
curious affinity, to be occupied by reserved persons. The 
select public, seated nearest to the orator, preserved dis- 
creet silence. But the hearty applause from the sixpenny 
I)laces made ample amends. There was enough of the 
ecturer's own vehemence and impetuosity in this opening 
attack — sustained as it undeniably was by a sound founda- 
tion of truth — to appeal strongly to the majority of his 
audience. Mrs. Sowler began to think that her sixpence 
had been well laid out, after all; and Mrs. Farnaby 
pointed the direct application to her husband of all the 
hardest hits at commerce, by nodding her head at him as 
they were delivered. 

Amelius went on. 

" The next thing we have to discover is this : Will our 
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present system of government supply ns with peaceable 
means for the reform of the abuses which I have already 
noticed ? not forgetting that other enormous abuse, repre- 
sented by our intolerable national expenditure, increasing 
with every year. Unless you insist on it, I do not pro- 
pose to waste our precious time by saying anything about 
the House of Lords, for three good reasons. In the first 
place, that assembly is not elected by the people, and it 
has therefore no right of existence in a really free country. 
In the second place, out of its four hundred and eighty- 
five members, no less than one hundred and eighty-four 
directly profit by the expenditure of the public money; 
being in the annual receipt, under one pretence or another, 
of more than half a million sterling. In the third place, 
if the assembly of the Commons has in it the will, as well 
as the capacity, to lead the way in the needful reforms, 
the assembly of the Lords has no alternative but to follow, 
or to raise the revolution which it only escaped, by a 
hair's-breadth, some forty years since. What do you say ? 
Shall we waste our time in speaking of the House of 
Lords ? " ^ 

Loud cries from the sixpenny benches answered No; 
the ostler and the fiery-faced woman being the most 
vociferous of alL Here and there, certain dissentient 
individuals raised a little hiss — ^led by Jervy, in the 
interests of " the Altar and the Throne." 

Amelius resumed. 

"Well, will the House of Commons help us to get 
purer Christianity, and cheaper government, by lawful and 
sufficient process of reform? Let me again remind you 
that this assembly has the power — if it has the will. Is 
it so constituted at present as to have the will ? There is 
the question ! The number of members is a little over six 
hundred and fifty. Out of this muster, one fifth only 
represent (or pretend to represent) the trading interests of 
the country. As for the members charged with the 
interests of the working class, they are more easily 
counted still — they are two in number ! Then, in Heaven's 
name (you will ask), what interest does the majority of 
members in this assembly represent? There is but one 
answer — the military and aristocratic interest. In these 
days of the decay of representative institutions, the House 
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of Commons has become a complete misnomer. The Com- 
mons are not represented ; modern members belong to 
classes of the community which have really no interest in 
providing for popular needs and lightening popular 
burdens. In one word, there is no sort of hope fur us in 
the House of Commons. And whoso fault is this ? I own 
it with shame and sorrow — it is emphatically the fault of 
the people. Yes, I say to you plainly, it is the disgrace 
and the peril of England that the people themselves have 
elected the representative assembly which ignores the 
people's wants I You voters, in town and country alike, 
have had every conceivable freedom and encouragement 
secured to you in the exercise of your sacred trust — and 
there is the modem House of Commons to prove that you 
Are thoroughly unworthy of it ! " 

These bold words produced an outbreak of disapproba- 
tion from the audience, which, for the moment, completely 
overpowered the speaker's voice. They were prepared to 
listen with inexhaustible patience to the enumeration of 
their virtues and their wrongs — but they had not paid 
sixpence each to be informed of the vicious and con- 
temptible part which they play in modera politics. They 
5'elled and groaned and hissed — and felt that their hand- 
some young lecturer had insulted them ! 

Amelius waited quietly until the disturbance had worn 
itself out. 

" I am sorry I have made you angry with me," he said, 
smiling. " The blame for this little disturbance really 
rests with the public speakers who are afraid of you and 
who flatter you — especially if you belong to the working 
classes. You are not accustomed to have the truth told 
you to your faces. Why, my good friends, the people in 
this country, who are unworthy of the great trust which 
the wise and generous English constitution places in their 
hands, are so numerous that they can be divided into 
distinct classes ! There is the highly educated class which 
despairs, and holds aloof. There is the class beneath — 
without self-respect, and therefore without public spirit — 
which can be bribed indirectly, by the gift of a place, by 
the concession of a lease, even by an invitation to a party at 
a great house which includes the wives and the daughters. 
And there is the lower class still — ^mercenary, corrupt, 
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shameless to tlie marrow of its bones — which sells itself 
and its liberties for money and drink. When I began this 
discourse, and adverted to great changes that are to come, 
I spoke of them as revolutionary changes. Am I an 
alarmist ? Do I unjustly ignore the capacity for peaceable 
reformation which has preserved modem England from 
revolutions, thus far ? God forbid that I should deny the 
truth, or that I should alarm you without need ! But 
history tells me, if I look no farther back than to the first 
French Revolution, that there are social and political 
corruptions, which strike their roots in a nation so widely 
and so deeply, that no force short of the force of a revolu- 
tionary convulsion can tear them up and cast them away. 
And I do personally fear (and older and wiser men than I 
agree with me), that the corruptions at which I have only 
been able to hint, in this brief address, are fast extending 
themselves — in England, as well as in Europe generally — 
beyond the reach of that lawful and bloodless reform 
which has served us so well in past years. Whether I am 
mistaken in this view (and I hope with all my heart it 
may bo so), or whether events yet in the future will provo 
that I am right, the remedy in either case, the one sure 
foundation on which a permanent, complete, and worthy 
reformation can be built — whether it prevents a convul- 
sion or whether it follows a convulsion — is only to be 
found within the covers of this book. Do not, I entreat 
you, suffer yourselves to be persuaded by those purblind 
philosophers who assert that the divine virtue of Chris- 
tianity is a virtue which is wearing out with the lapse of 
time. It is the abuse and corruption of Chiistianity that 
is wearing out — as all falsities and all impostures must 
and do wear out. Never, since Christ and his apostles 
first showed men the way to be better and happier, have 
the nations stood in sorer need of a return to that teaching, 
in its pristine purity and simplicity, than now ! Never, 
more certainly than at this critical time, was it the interest 
as well as the duty of mankind to turn a deaf ear to the 
turmoil of false teachers, and to trust in that all-wise and 
all-merciful Voice which only ceased to exalt, console, and 
purify humanity, when it expired in darkness under the 
torture of the cross I Are these the wild words of an 
enthusiast ? Is this the dream of an earthly Paradise in 
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which it 18 shcor folly to heliovo ? I can tell you of ono 
existing community (ono among others) whicli numbers 
some hundreds of persons ; and which has found prosperity 
and happiness, by reducing the whole art and mystery of 
government to the simple solution set forth in the New 
Testament — fear God, and love thy neighbour as thyself.'* 

By these gradations Amelius arrived at the second of 
the two parts into which he had divided his address. 

He now repeated, at greater length and with a more 
careful choice of language, the statement of the religious 
and social principles of the Community at Tadmor, which 
he had already addressed to his two fellow-travellers on 
the voyage to England. While he confined himself to 
plain narrative, describing a mode of life which was 
entirely new to his hearers, he held the attention of the 
audience. But when ho began to argue the question of 
applying Christian Socialism to the government of large 
populations as well as small — when he inquired logically 
whether what he had proved to be good for some hundreds 
of persons was not also good for some thousands, and, con- 
ceding that, for some hundreds of thousands, and so on 
until he had arrived, by dint of sheer argument, at the 
conclusion that what had succeeded at Tadmor must neces- 
sarily succeed on a fair trial in London — then the public 
interest began to flag. People remembered their coughs 
and colds, and talked in whispers, and looked about them 
with a vague feeling of relief in staring at each other. 
Mrs. Sowler, hitherto content with furtively glancing at 
Mr. Famaby from time to time, now began to look at him 
more boldly, as he stood in his comer with his eyes fixed 
sternly on the platform at the other end of the hall. Ho 
too began to feel that the lecture was changing its tone. 
It was no longer the daring outbreak which ho had come 
to hear, as his sufficient justification (if necessary) for for- 
bidding Amelius to enter his house. " I have had enough 
of it," he said, suddenly turning to his wife, " let us go." 

If Mrs. Farnaby could have been forewarned that she 
was standing in that assembly of strangers, not as one of 
themselves, but as a woman with a formidable danger 
hanging over her head — or if she had only happened to 
look towards Phoebe, and had felt a passing reluctance to 
submit herself to the possibly insolent notice of a dis- 
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charged servant — she might have gone out with her hus- 
band, and might have so escaped the peril that had been 
lying in wait for her, from the fatal moment when she 
first entered the hall. As it was she refused to move. 
" You forget the public discussion," she said. " Wait and 
see what sort of fight Amelius makes of it when the lecture 
is over." 

She spoke loud enough to be heard by some of the 
people seated nearest to her. Phoebe, critically examining 
the dresses of the few ladies in the reserved seats, twisted 
round on the bench, and noticed for the first time the 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Farnaby in their dim comer. 
" Look I " she whispered to Jervy, " there's the wretch 
who turned me out of her house without a character, and 
her husband with her." 

Jervy looked round, in his turn, a little doubtful of the 
accuracy of his sweetheart's information. "Surely they 
wouldn't come to the sixpenny places," he said. " Are you 
certain it's Mr. and Mrs. Farnaby ? " 

He spoke in cautiously lowered tones ; but Mrs. Sowler 
had seen him look back at the lady and gentleman in the 
comer, and was listening attentively to catch the first 
words that fell from his lips. 

*' Which is Mr. Farnaby ? " she asked. 

" The man in the corner there, with the white silk 
wrapper over his mouth, and his hat down to his eye- 
brows." 

Mrs. Sowler looked round for a moment — to make 
sure that Jervy's man and her man were one and the 
same. 

" Farnaby ? " she muttered to herself, in the tone of a 
person who heard the name for the first time. She con- 
sidered a little, and leaning across Jervy, addressed herself 
to his companion. " My dear," she whispered, " did that 
gentleman ever go by the name of Morgan, and have his 
letters addressed to the George and Dragon, in Tooley 
Street?" 

Phoebe lifted her eyebrows with a look of contemptuous 
surprise, which was an answer in itself. "Fancy the 
great Mr. Farnaby going by an assumed name, and 
having his letters addressed to a public-house 1 " she said 
to Jervy. 

M 
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Mrs. Sowler asked no more qnentions. She relapsed 
into muttering to herriolf, under her breath. " His whiskers 
have turned gray, to be sure — but I know his eyes again ^ 
I'll take my oath to it, there's no mJKtaking Ma eyes ! " 
She suddenly appealed to Jervy. " Is Mr. Farnaby lich ? " 
she aHked. 

*' liolling in riches I " was the answer. 

** Where does he live ? '* 

Jervy was cautious how he replied to that ; he consulted 
Phoebe. " Shall I tell her ? " 

Phoebe answered petulantly, " I'm turned out of the 
house ; I don't care what you tell her ! " 

Jervy again addressed the old woman, still keeping his 
information in reserve. ** Why do you want to know 
where he lives ? " 

" He owes me money," said Mrs. Sowler. 

Jervy looked hard at her, and emitted a long low 
whistle, expressive of blank amazement. 'J'be persons 
near, annoyed by the incessant whispering, look nl round 
irritably, and insisted on silence. Jervy ventured never- 
theless on a last interruption. ** You seem to be tired of 
this," he remarked to Phoebe; "let's go and get some 
oysters." She rose directly. Jervy tapped Mrs. Sowler 
on the shoulder, as they passed her. " Come and have 
some supper," he said ; " I'll stand treat." 

The three were necessarily noticed by their neighbours 
as they passed out. Mrs. Farnaby discovered Phoebe — 
when it was too late. Mr. Farnaby happened to look first 
at the old woman. Sixteen years of squalid poverty 
eflfectually disguised her, in thaj dim light. He only 
looked away again, and said to his wife impatiently, " Let 
us go too I " 

Mrs. Farnaby was still obstinate. " You can go if you 
like," she said ; " I shall fh\fiy here." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

" Three dozen oysters, bread-and-butter, and bottled stout ; 
a private room and a good fire." Issuing these instruc- 
tions, on his arrival at the tavern, Jervy was surprised by 
a sudden act of interference on the part of his veneiable 
guest. Mrs. Sowler actually took it on herself to order 
her own supper I 

"Nothing cold to eat or drink for me," she said. 
** Morning and night, waking and sleeping, I can't keep 
myself warm. See for yourself, Jervy, how I've lost flesh 
since you first knew me I A steak, broiling hot from the 
gridiron, and gin-and-water, hotter still — that's the supper 
for me." 

** Take the order, waiter," said Jervy, resignedly ; " and 
let us see the private room." 

The tavern was of the old-fashioned English sort, which 
scorns to learn a lesson of brightness and elegance from 
France. The private room can only be described as a 
museum for the exhibition of dirt in all its varieties. 
Behind the bars of the rusty little grate a dying fire was 
drawing its last breath. Mrs. Sowler clamoured for wood 
and coals ; revived the fire with her own hands ; and 
seated herself shivering as close to the fender as the chair 
would go. After a while, the composing effect of the heat 
began to make its influence felt ; the head of the half- 
starved wretch sank ; a species of stupor overcame her — 
half faintness, and half sleep. 

Phoebe and her sweetheart sat together, waiting the 
appearance of the supper, on a little sofa at the other end 
of the room. Having certain objects to gain, Jervy put 
his arm round her waisit, and looked and spoke in his most 
insinuating manner. 

" Try and put up with Mother Sowler for an hour or 
two," he said. "My sweet girl, I know she isn't fit 
company for you I But how can I turn my back on an 
old friend ? " ^ 

" That's just what surprises me," Phoebe answered. 
" I don't understand such a person being a friend of yours." 
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Always ready with the necessary lie, whenever the 
occasion called for it, Jervy invented a pathetic little 
story, in two short parts. First pait : Mrs. Sowler, rich 
and respected; a widow inhabiting a villa-rosidonce, and 
riding m her carriage. Second part : a villainous lawyer ; 
misplaced confidence ; recklesH investmentH ; death of the 
villain ; ruin of Mrs. Sowler. " Don't talk ab(jut hor 
misfortunes when she wakes," Jervy conchided, " or she'll 
burst out crying, to a dead certainty. Only tell me, dear 
Phoebe, would you turn your back on a forlorn old creature 
because she has outlived all her other friends, and hasn't a 
farthing left in the world ? Poor as I am, I can help her 
to a supper, at any rate." 

Phcebe expressed her admiration of these noble f-enti- 
ments by an inexpensive ebullition of tenderness, which 
failed to fulfil Jervy *s private anticipations. He had 
aimed straight at her jmrse— and he had only hit her 
heart ! He tried a broad hint next. " I wonder whether 
I shall have a shilling or two left to give Mrs. Sowler, 
when I have paid for the supper?" He sighed, and pulled 
out some small change, and looked at it in eloquent 
silence. Phoebe was hit in the right place at last. She 
handed him her purse. " What is mine will be yours, 
when we are married," she said ; " why not now? " Jervy 
expressed his sense of obligation with the promptitude of 
a grateful man ; he repeated those precious words, " My 
sweet girl I " Phoebe laid her head on his shoulder — and 
let him kiss her, and enjoyed it in silent ecstasy with 
half-closed eyes. The scoundrel waited and watched hor, 
until she was completely under his influence. Then, and 
not till then, he risked the gradual revelation of the purpose 
which had induced him to withdraw from the hall, before 
the proceedings of the evening had reached their end. 

"Did yoji hear what Mrs. Sowler said to me, just 
before we left the lecture ? " he asked. 

" No, dear." 

" You remember that she asked me to tell her Famaby's 
address ? " 

" Oh yes I And she wanted to know if he had ever 
gone by the name of Morgan. Ridiculous— wasn't it ? " 

" Pm not so sure of that, my dear. She told me, in so 
many words, that Famaby owed her money. He didn't 
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make his fortune all at once, I suppose. How do we 
know what he might have done in his young days, or how 
he might have humbugged a feeble woman. Wait till our 
friend there at the fire has warmed her old bones with 
some hot grog — and I'll find out something more about 
Faruaby's debt." 

" Why, dear ? What is it to you ? " 

Jervy reflected for a moment, and decided that the 
time had come to speak more plainly. 

** In the first place," he said, " it would only be an act 
of common humanity, on my part, to help Mrs. Sowler to 
get her money. You see that, don't you? Very well. 
Now, I am no Socialist, as you are aware; quite the 
contrary. At the same time, I am a remarkably just man ; 
and I own I was struck by what Mr. Goldenheart said 
about the uses to which wealthy people are put, by the 
Kules at Tadmor. * The man who has got the money is 
bound, by the express law of Christian morality, to use it 
in assisting the man who has got none.' Those were his 
words, as nearly as I can remember them. He put it 
still more strongly afterwards; he said, *A man who 
hoards up a large fortune, from a purely selfish motive — 
either because he is a miser, or because he looks only to 
the aggrandisement of his own family after his death — is, 
in either case, an essentially unchristian person, who 
stands in manifest need of enlightenment and control by 
Christian law.' And then, if you remember, some of the 
people murmured ; and Mr. Goldenheart stopped them by 
reading a line from the New Testament, which said exactly 
what he had been saying — only in fewer words. Now, 
my dear girl, Famaby seems to me to be one of the many 
people pointed at in this young gentleman's lecture. 
Judging by looks, I should say he was a hard man." 

*' That's just what he is — hard as iron I Looks at his 
servants as if they were dirt under his feet ; and never 
speaks a kind word to them from one year's end to 
another." 

" Suppose I guess again ? He's not particularly free- 
handed with his money— is he ? " 

"He! He will spend anything on himself and his 
grandeur; but he never gave away a halfpenny in his 
life." 
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Jervy pointed to tho fireplace, with a burst of virtuous 
indignation. " And there's that poor old soul starving for 
want of the money ho owes her I Damn it, I agree with 
the Socialists; it's a virtue to make that sort of man 
bleed. Look at you and me I We are the very people he 
ought to help — we might be married at once, if we only 
knew where to find a little money. I've seen a deal of the 
world, Phoebe ; and my experience tells me thcire's some- 
thing about that debt of Famaby's which he doesn't want 
to have known. Why shouldn't wo screw a few five-pound 
notes for ourselves out of the rich miser's fears ? " 

Phcebe was cautious. " It's against the law — ain't 
it ? " she said. 

" Trust me to keep clear of the law," Jervy answered. 
" I won't stir in the matter till I know for certain that he 
daren't take the police into his confidence. It will be all 
easy enough when we are once sure of that. You have 
been Lmg enough in the family to find out Farnab^'^'s 
weak side. Would it do, if we got at him, to begin with, 
through his wife ? " 

Phoebe suddenly reddened to the roots of her hair. 
" Don't talk to me about his wife I " she broke out fiercely ; 

" I've got a day of reckoning to come with that lady " 

She looked at Jervy and checked herself. He was watch- 
ing her with an eager curiosity, which not even his ready 
cunning was quick enough to conceal. 

" I wouLln't intrude on your little secrets, darling, for 
the world I " he said, in his most persuasive tones. ** But, 
if you want advice, you know that I am heart and soul at 
your service." 

Phoebe looked across the room at Mrs. Sowler, still 
nodding over the fire. 

"Never mind now," she said; **I don't think it's a 
matter for a man to advise about — it's between Mrs. 
Famaby and me. Do what you like with her husband ; I 
don't care ; he's a brute, and I hate him. But there's one 
thing I insist on — I won't have Miss Begina frightened or 
annoyed ; mind that I She's a good creature. There, 
read the letter she wrote to me yesterday ; and judge for 
yourself." 

Jervy looked at the letter. It was not very long. He 
resignedly took upon himself the burden of reading it. 
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"Dear Phcebe, 

"Don't be downhearted. I am your friend 
always, and I will help you to get another place. I am 
sorry to say that it was indeed Mrs. Ormond who found 
us out that day. She had her suspicions, and she watched 
us, and told my aunt. This she owned to me with her 
own lips. She said, *I would do anything, my dear, to 
save you from an ill-assorted marriage.' I am very 
wretched about it, because I can never look on her as my 
friend again. My aunt, as you know, is of Mrs. Ormond's 
way of thinking. You must make allowances for her hot 
temper. Kemember, out of your kindness towards me, 
you had been secretly helping forward the very thing 
which she was most anxious to prevent. That madg her 
very angry ; but, never fear, she will come round in time. 
If you don't want to spend your little savings, while you 
are waiting for another situation, let me know. A share 
of my pocket-money is always at your service. 

" Your friend, 

" Eegina." 

"Very nice indeed," said Jervy, handing the letter 
back, and yawning as he did it. " And convenient, too, 
if we run short of money. Ah, here's the waiter with the 
supper, at last! Now, Mrs. Sowler, there's a time for 
everything — it's time to wake up." 

He lifted the old woman off her chair, and settled her 
before the table, like a child. The sight of the hot food 
and drink roused her to a tigerish activity. She devoured 
the meat with her eyes as well as her teeth ; she drank the 
hot gin-and- water in fierce gulps, and set down the glass 
with audible gasps of relief. " Another one," she cried, 
" and I shall begin to feel warm again I " 

Jervy, watching her from the opposite side of the table, 
with Phoebe close by him a« usual, had his own motives 
for encouraging her to talk, by the easy means of en- 
couraging her to drink. He sent for another glass of the 
hot grog. Phoebe, daintily picking up her oysters with 
her fork, affected to be shocked at Mrs. Sowler's coarse 
method of eating and drinking. She kept her eyes on her 
plate, and only consented to taste malt liquor under 
modest protest. When Jervy lit a cigar, after finishing 
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his supper, she reminded him, in an impressively genteel 
manner, of the consideration which he owed to the 
presence of an elderly lady. " I like it mytelf, dear," she 
said mincingly; **but perhaps Mrs. Sowler objects to the 
smell?" 

Mrs. Sowler burst into a hoarse laugh. ** Do I look as 
if I was likely to be squeamish about smells ? " she asked, 
with the savage contempt for her own poverty, which was 
one of the dangerous elements in her character. ** See the 
place I live in, young woman, and then talk about smells 
if you like ! " 

This was indelicate. Phoebe picked a last oyster out 
of its shell, and kept her eyes modestly fixed on her plate. 
Obseiving that the second glass of gin-and- water was fast 
becoming empty, Jervy risked the first advances, on his 
way to Mrs. Sowler's confidence. 

" About that debt of Farnaby's ? " he began. " Is it a 
debt of long sti^nding ? " 

Mrs. Sowler was on her guard. In other words, Mrs. 
Sowler's head was only assailable by hot grog, when hot 
grog was administered in large quantities. SJi© said it 
was a debt of long standing, and she said no more. 

" Has it been standing seven years ? " 

Mrs. Sowler emptied her glass, and looked hard at 
Jervy across the table. " My memory i«n't good for much, 
at my time of life." She gave him that answer, and she 
gave him no more. 

Jervy yielded with his best grace. "Try a third 
glass," he said ; " there's luck, you know, in odd numbers." 

Mrs. Sowler met this advance in the spirit in which it 
was made. She was obliging enough to consult her 
memory, even before the third glass made its appearance. 
" Seven years, did you say ? " she repeated. " More than 
twice seven years, Jervy I What do you think of that ? " 

Jervy wasted no time in thinking. He went on with 
his questions. 

"Are you quite sure that the man I pointed out to 
you, at the lecture, is the same man who went by the 
name of Morgan, and had his letters addressed to the 
public-house ? " 

" Quito sure. I'd swear to him anywhere — only by his 
eyes." 
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" And have you never yet asked him to pay the debt ? '* 

" How could I ask him, when I never knew what his 
name was till you told me to-night?" 

" What amount of money does he owe you ? " 

Whether Mrs. Sowler had her mind prophetically fixed 
on a fourth glass of grog, or whether she thought it time 
to begin asking questions on her own account, is not easy 
to say. Whatever her motive might be, she slyly shook 
her head, and winked at Jervy. "The money's my 
business," she remarked. " You tell me where ho lives — 
and 1*11 make him pay me." 

Jervy was equal to the occasion. " You won't do any- 
thing of the sort," he said. 

Mrs. Sowler laughed defiantly, "So you think, my 
fine fellow I " 

" I don't think at all, old lady — I'm certain. In the 
first place, Famaby don't owe you the debt by law, after 
seven years. In the second place, just look at yourself in 
the glass there. Do you think the servants will lot you 
in, when you knock at Farnaby's door? You want a 
clever fellow to help you — or you'll never recover that 
debt." 

Mrs. Sowler was accessible to reason (even half-way 
through her third glass of grog), when reason was pre- 
sented to her in convincing terms. She came to the point 
at once. " How much do you want ? " she asked. 

" Nothing," Jervy answered ; " I don't look to you to 
pay my commission." 

Mrs. Sowler reflected a little — and understood him. 
" Say that again," she insisted, " in the presence of your 
young woman as witness." 

Jervy touched his young woman's hand under the 
table, warning her to make no objection, and to leave it to 
him. Having declared for the second time that he would 
not take a farthing from Mrs. Sowler, he went on with his 
inquiries, 

"I'm acting in your interests, Mother Sowler," he 
Haid; "and you'll be the loser, if you don't answer my 
questions patiently, and tell me the truth, I want to go 
back to the debt. What is it for ? " 

"For six weeks' keep of a child, at ten shillings a 
week." 
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Phoebe looked up from her ])late. 

" Whose child ? " Jervy asked, noticing the sudden 
movement. 

" Morgan's child — the same man you said was Farnaby." 

"Do you know who the mother was?" 

** I wish I did I I should have got the money out of 
her long ago." 

Jervy stole a look at Phoebe. She had turned pale ; 
she was listening, with her eyes riveted on Mrs. Suwler's 
ugly face. 

" How long ago was it ? " Jervy went on. 

" Better than sixteen years." 

" Did Farnaby himself give you the child ? " 

** With his own hands, over the garden-paling of a 
house at Eamsgate. He saw me and the child into the 
train for London. I had ten pounds from him, and no 
more. He promised to see me, and settle everything, in a 
month's time. I have never set eyes on him from that 
day, till I saw him paying his money this evening at the 
door of the hall." 

Jervy stole another look at Phoebe. She was still 
perfectly unconscious that he was observing her. Her 
attention was completely absorbed by Mrs. Sowler's 
replies. Speculating on the possible result, Jervy 
abandoned the question of the debt, and devoted his next 
inquiries to the subject of the child. 

** I promise you every farthing of your money. Mother 
Sowler," he said, " with interest added to it. How old was 
the child when Farnaby gave it to you ? " 

" Old ? Not a week old, I should say ! " 

" Not a week old ? " Jervy repeated, with his eye on 
Phoebe. "Dear, dear me, a new-bom baby, one may 
say ! " 

The girl's excitement was fast getting beyond control. 
She leaned across the table, in her eagerness to hear more. 

" And how long was this poor child under your care ? " 
Jervy went on. 

" How can I tell you, at this distance of time ? For 
some months, I should say. This I'm certain of — I kept 
it for six good weeks after the ten pounds he gave me were 
spent. And then " she stopped, and looked at Phoebe. 

** And then you got rid of it ? " 
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Mrs. Sowler felt for Jervy's foot under the table, and 
gave it a significant kick. " I have done nothing to be 
ashamed of, miss," she said, addressing her answer defiantly 
to Phoebe. " Being too poor to keep the little dear myself, 
I placed it under the care of a good lady, who adopted it." 

Phoebe could restrain herself no longer. She burst out 
with the next question, before Jervy could open his lips. 

" Do you know where the lady is now ? " 

" No," said Mrs. Sowler shortly ; " I don't." 

** Do you know where to find the child ? " 

Mrs. Sowler slowly stirred up the remains of her grog. 
" I know no more than you do. Any more questions, 
miss ? " 

Phoebe's excitement completely blinded her to the 
evident signs of a change in Mrs. Sowler's temper for the 
worse. She went on headlong. 

" Have you never seen the child since you gave her to 
the lady?" 

Mrs. Sowler set down her glass, just as she was raising 
it to her lips. Jervy paused, thunderstruck, in the act of 
lighting a second cigar. 

" Her f " Mrs. Sowler repeated slowly, her eyes fixed on 
Phoebe with a lowering expression of suspicion and surprise. 
" Her ? " She turned to Jervy. " Did you ask me if the 
child was a girl or a boy ? " 

" I never eyen thought of it," Jervy replied. 

" Did I happen to say it myself, without being asked ? " 

Jervy deliberately abandoned Phoebe to the implacable 
old wretch, before whom she had betrayed herself. It was 
the one likely way of forcing the girl to confess everything. 
"No," he answered; "you never said it without being 
asked." 

Mrs. Sowler turned once more to Phoebe. " How do 
you know the child was a girl ? " she inquired. 

Phoebe trembled, and said nothing. She sat with her 
head down, and her hands', fast clasped together, resting 
on her lap. 

" Might I ask, if you please," Mrs. Sowler proceeded, 
with a ferocious assumption of courtesy, " how old you are, 
miss? You're young enough and pretty enough not to 
mind answering to your age, Pm sure." 

Even Jervy's villainous experience of the world failed 
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to forewarn him of what was coming. Phoebe, it is needless 
to say, instantly fell into the trap. 

" Twenty-four," she replied, " next birthday." 

" And the child was put into my hands, sixteen years 
ago," said Mrs. Sowler. " Take sixteen from twenty-four, 
and eight remains. I'm more surprised than ever, miss, 
at your knowing it to be a girl. It couldn't have been 
your child — could it?" 

Phoebe started to her feet, in a state of fury. " Do you 
hear that ? " she cried, appealing to Jervy. " How dare 
you bring me here to be insulted by that drunken wretch ? " 

Mrs. Sowler rose, on her side. The old savage snatched 
up her empty glass — intending to throw it at Phoebe. At 
the same moment, the ready Jervy caught her by the arm, 
d lagged her out of the room, and shut the door behind 
them. 

There was a bench on the landing outside. He pushed 
Mrs. Sowler down on the bench with one hand, and took 
Phoebe's purse out of his pocket with the other. " Here's 
a pound," he said, " towards the recovery of that debt of 
yours. Go home quietly, and meet me at the duor of this 
house to-morrow evening, at six." 

Mrs. Sowler, opening her lips to protest, suddenly 
closed them again, fascinated by the sight of the gold. 
She clutched the coin, and became friendly and familiar 
in a moment. "Help me downstairs, deary," she said, 
" and put me into a cab. I'm afraid of the night air." 

** One word more, before I put you into a cab," said 
Jervy, " What did you really do with the child ? " 

Mrs. Sowler grinned hideously, and whispered her 
reply, in the strictest confidence. 

" Sold her to Moll Davis, for five-and- sixpence." 

" Who was Moll Davis ? " 

" A cadger." 

*' And you really know nothing now of Moll Davis or 
the child ?^' 

" Should I want you to help me if I did ? " Mrs. Sowler 
asked contemptuously. " They may be both dead and 
buried, for all I know to the contrary." 

Jervy put her into the cab, without further delay. 
" Now for the other one ! " he said to himself, as he hurried 
back to the piivate room. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

Some men would have found it no easy task to console 
Phoebe, under the circumstances. Jervy had the immense 
advantage of not feeling the slightest sympathy for her : 
he was in full command of his large resources of fluent 
assurance and ready flattery. In less than five minutes, 
Phoebe's tears were dried, and her lover had his arm round 
her waist again, in the character of a cherished and for- 
given man. 

" Now, my angel ! " he paid (Phoebe sighed tenderly ; 
he had never called her his angel before^, " tell me all 
about it in confidence. Only let me know the facts, and 
I shall see my way to protecting you against any annoy- 
ance from Mrs. Sowler in the future. You have made a 
very extraordinary discovery. Come closer to me, my 
dear girl. Did it happen in Famaby's house ? " 

" I heard it in the kitchen," said Phoebe. 

Jervy started. " Did any one else hear it? " he asked. 

" No. They were all in the housekeeper's room, look- 
ing at the Indian curiosities which her son in Canada had 
sent to her. I had left my bird on the dressfer — and I 
ran into the kitchen to put the cage in a safer place, being 
afraid of the cat. One of the swinging windows in the 
skylight was open ; and I heard voices in the back room 
above, which is Mrs. Farnaby's room." 

" Whose voices did you hear ? " 

" Mrs. Famaby's voice, and Mr. Goldenheart's." 

" Mrs. Farnaby ? ** Jervy repeated, in surprise. " Are 
you sure it was Mrs. ? " 

" Of course I am ! Do you think I don't know that 
horrid woman's voice ? She was saying a most extra- 
ordinary thing when I first heard her— she was asking if 
there was anything wrong in showing her naked foot. 
And a man answered, and the voice was Mr. Goldenheart's. 
You would have felt curious to hear more, if you had been 
in my place, wouldn't you ? I opened the second window 
in the kitchen, so as to make sure of not missing anything. 
And what do you think I heard her say ? " 
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" You mean Mrs. Famaby ? " 

" Yes. I heard her say, * Look at my right foot — you 
see there's nothing the matter with it.* And then, after a 
while, she said, * Look at my left foot — look between the 
third toe and the fourth.* Did you ever hear of such an 
audacious thing for a married woman to say to a young 
man ? ** 

** Go on ! go on ! What did he say ? *' 

" Nothing ; I suppose he was looking at her foot.** 

"Her left foot?'* 

" Yes. Her left foot was nothing to be proud of, I can 
tell you! By her own account, she has some horrid 
deformity in it, between the third toe and the fourth. 
No ; I didn't hear her say what the deformity was. I 
only heard her call it so — and she said her * poor darling ' 
was born with the same fault, and that was her defence 
against being imposed upon by rogues — I remember the 
very words — * in the past days when I employed people to 
find her.* Yes ! she said * Aer.* I heard it plainly. And 
she talked afterwards of her ' poor lost daughter,* who 
might be still living somewhere, and wondering who her 
mother was. Naturally enough, when I heard that 
hateful old drunkard talking about a child given to her 
by Mr. Famaby, I put two and two together. Dear me, 
how strangely you look ! What's wrong with you ? ** 

" I*m only very much interested — ^that's all. But 
there*s one thing I don't understand. What had Mr. 
Goldenheart to do with all this ? ** 

" Didn't I tell you ? " 

" No.*' 

" Well, then, I tell you now. Mrs. Famaby is not 
only a heartless wretch, who turns a poor girl out of her 
situation, and refuses to give her a character — she*8 a fool 
besides. That precious exhibition of her nasty foot was 
to inform Mr. Goldenheart of something she wanted him 
to know. If he happened to meet with a girl, in his walks 
or his travels, and if he found that she had the same 
deformity in the same foot, then he might know for 
certain '* 

"All right! I understand. But why Mr. Golden- 
heart ? ** 

" Because she had a dream that Mr. Goldenheart had 
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found the lost girl, and because she thought there was one 
chance in a hundred that her dream might come true I 
Did you ever hear of such a fool before ? From what I 
could make out, I believe she actually cried about it. 
And that same woman turns me into the street to be 
ruined, for all she knows or cares. Mind this ! I would 
have kept her secret — it was no business of mine, after all 
— if she had behaved decently to me. As it is, I mean to 
be even with her ; and what 1 heard down in the kitchen 
is more than enough to help me to it. Ill expose her 
somehow — I don't quite know how; but that will come 
with time. You will keep the secret, dear, I'm sure. We 
are soon to have all our secrets in common, when we are 
man and wife, ain't we? Why, you're not listening to 
me ! What is the matter with you ? " 

Jervy suddenly looked up. His soft insinuating manner 
had vanished ; he spoke roughly and impatiently. 

" I want to know something. Has Famaby's wife got 
money of her own ? " 

Phoebe's mind was still disturbed by the change in her 
lover. " You speak as if you were angry with me," she said. 

Jervy recovered his insinuating tones, with some 
difficulty. " My dear girl, I love you ! How can I be 
angry with you ? You've set me thinking — and it bothers 
me a little, that's all. Do you happen to know if Mrs. 
Farnaby has got money of her own ? " 

Phoebe answered this time. " I've heard Miss Eegina 
say that Mrs. Farnaby's father was a rich man," she said. 

" What was his name ? " 

" Eonald." 

" Do you know when he died." 

" No." 

Jervy fell into thought again, biting his nails in great 
perplexity. After a moment or two, an idea came to him. 
** The tombstone will tell me ! " he exclaimed, speaking to 
himself. He turned to Phoebe, before she could express 
her surprise, and asked if she knew where Mr. Eonald was 
buried. 

"Yes," said Phoebe, -'I've heard that. In Highgate 
cemetery. But why do you want to know ? " 

Jervy looked at his watch. "It's getting late," he 
said ; ** I'll see you safe home.'* 
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" But I want to know " 

" Put on your bonnet, and wait till we are out in the 
street." 

Jervy paid the bill, with all needful remembrance of 
the waiter. He was generous, he was polite ; but he was 
apparently in no hurry to favour Phcebe with the explana- 
tion that he had prijmised. They had left the tavern for 
some minutes — and he was still rude enough to remain 
absorbed in his own reflections. Phcebe's patience gave 
way. 

** I have told you everything," she said reproachfully ; 
" I don't call it fair dealing to keep me in the dark after 
that." 

He roused himself directly. "My dear girl, you 
entirely mistake me ! " 

The reply was as ready as usual ; but it was spoken 
rather absently. Only that moment, he had decided on 
informing Phoebe (to some extent, at least) of the purpose 
which he was then meditating. He would infinitely have 

E referred using Mrs. Sowler as his fiole accomplice. But 
e knew the girl too well to run that risk. If he refused 
to satisfy her curiosity, she would be deteiTed by no 
scruples of delicacy from privately watching him ; and 
she might say something (either by word of mouth or by 
writing) to the kind young mistress who was in corre- 
spondence with her, which might lead to disastrous results. 
It was of the last importance to him, so far to associate 
Phoebe with bis projected enterprise, as to give her an 
interest of her own in keeping his secrets. 

" I have not the least wish," he resumed, ** to conceal 
anything from you. So far as I can see my way at present, 
you shall see it too." Keserving in this dexterous manner 
the freedom of lying, whenever he found it necessary to 
depart from the truth, he smiled encouragingly, and waited 
to be questioned. 

Phoebe repeated the inquiry she had made at the tavern. 
** Why do you want to know where Mr. Eonald is buried ? " 
she asked bluntly. 

"Mr. Konald's tombstone, my dear, will tell me the 
date of Mr. Ronald's death," Jervy rejoined. " When I 
have got the date, I shall go to a place near St. Paul's, 
called Doctors' Commons ; I shall pay a shilling fee, and 
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I sTiall have the privilege of looking at Mr. Eonald's 
will." 

" And what good will that do you ? " 

" Very properly put, Phoebe ! Even shillings are not 
to be wasted, in our position. But my shilling will buy 
two sixpenny worths of information. I shall find out what 
sum of money Mr. Eonald has left to his daughter ; and 
I shall know for certain whether Mrs. Famaby's husband 
has any power over it, or not." 

" Well ? " said Phoebe, not much interested so far — 
" and what then ? " 

Jervy looked about him. They were in a crowded 
thoroughfare at the time. He preserved a discreet silence, 
until they had arrived at the first turning which led down 
a quiet street. 

"What I have to tell you," he said, "must not be 
accidentally heard by anybody. Here, my dear, we are 
all but out of the world — and here I can speak to you 
safely. I promise you two good things. You shall bring 
Mrs. Famaby to that day of reckoning ; and we will find 
money enough to marry on comfortably as soon as you like." 

Phoebe's languid interest in the subject began to revive : 
she insisted on having a clearer explanation than this. 
" Do 3'ou mean to get the money out of Mr. Farnaby ? " 
she inquired. 

" I will have nothing to do with Mr. Farnaby — unless 
I find that his wife's money is not at her own disposal. 
What you heard in the kitchen has altered all my plans. 
Wait a minute — and you will see what I am driving at. 
How much do you think Mrs. Farnaby would give me, if 
I found that lost daughter of hers ? " 

Phoebe suddenly stood still, and looked at the sordid 
scoundrel who was tempting her in blank amazement. 

"But nobody knows where the daughter is," she 
objected. 

" You and I know that the daughter has a deformity 
in her left foot," Jervy replied ; " and you and I know 
exactly in what part of the foot it is. There's not only 
money to be made out of that knowledge — but money 
made easily, without the slightest risk. Suppose I managed 
the matter by correspondence, without appearing in it 
personally ? Don't you think Mrs. Famaby would open 

N 
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her purse beforeliand, if I mentioned the exact position of 
that little defomiity, as a proof that I was to be depended 
on?" 

Phoebe was unable, or unwilling, to draw the obvious 
conclusion, even now. 

" But, what would you do," she said, " when Mrs. 
Famaby insisted on seeing her daughter ? " 

There was something in the girl's tone — half fearful, 
half suspicious — which warned Jervy that he was treading 
on dangerous ground. He knew perfectly well what he 
proposed to do, in the case that had been so plainly put 
to him. It was the simplest thing in the world. He had 
only to make an appointment with Mrs. Farnaby for a 
meeting on a future day, and to take to flight in the 
interval ; leaving a polite note behind him to say that it 
was all a mistake, and that he regretted being too poor to 
return the money. Having thus far acknowledged the 
design he had in view, could he still venture on answering 
his companion without reserve ? Phoebe was vain, Phoebe 
was vindictive ; and, more promising still, Phoebe was a 
fool. But she was not yet capable of consenting to an act 
of the vilest infamy, in cold blood. Jervy looked at her 
— and saw that the foreseen necessity for lying had come 
at last. 

"That's just the difficulty," he said; *' that's just 
where I don't see my way plainly yet. Can you advise 
me?" 

Phoebe started, and drew back from him. "J advise 
you I " she exclaimed. " It frightens me to tbink of it. 
If you make her believe she is going to see her daughter, 
and if she finds out that you have robbed and deceived 
her, I can tell you this — with her furious temper — ^you 
would drive her mad." 

Jervy's reply was a model of well-acted indignation. 
" Don't talk of anything so horrible," he exclaimed. " If 
you believe me capable of such cruelty as that, go to Mrs. 
Farnaby, and warn her at once 1 " 

" It's too bad to speak to me in that way ! " Phoebe 
rejoined, with the frank impetuosity of an offended woman. 
" You know I would die, rather than get you into trouble. 
Beg my pardon directly — or I won't walk another step 
with you ! " 
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Jervy made the necessary apologies, with all possible 
humility. He had gained his end — he could now postpone 
any further discussion of the subject, without arousing 
Phoebe's distrust. " Let us say no more about it, for the 
piesent," he suggested; "we will think it over, and talk 
of pleasanter things in the mean time. Kiss me, my dear 
girl ; there's nobody looking." 

So he made peace with his sweetheart, and secured to 
himself, at the same time, the full liberty of future action 
of which he stood in need. If Phoebe asked any more 
questions, the necessary answer was obvious to the meanest 
capacity. He had merely to say, " The matter is beset 
with difficulties which I didn't see at first — I have given 
it up." 

Their nearest way back to Phoebe's lodgings took them 
through the street which led to the Hampden Institution. 
Passing along the opposite side of the road, they saw the 
private door opened. Two men stepped out. A third 
man, inside, called after one of them, " Mr. Goldenheart I 
you have left the statement of receipts in the waiting- 
room." ** Never mind," Amelius answered ; " the night's 
receipts are so small that I would rather not be reminded 
of them again." " In my country," a third voice remarked, 
*• if he had lectured as he has lectured to-night, I reckon 
I'd have given him three- hundred dollars, gold (sixty 
pounds, English currency), and have made my own profit 
by the transaction. The British nation has lost its taste, 
sir, for intellectual recreation. I wish you good evening." 

Jervy hurried Phoebe out of the way, just as the two 
gentlemen were crossing the street. He had not forgotten 
events at Tadinor — and he was by no means eager to renew 
his former acquaintance with Amelius. 



CIIAPTEE VI. 



EuFUS and his young friend walked together silently as 
far as a large square. Here they stopped, having reached 
the point at wldch it was necessary to take different direc- 
tions on their way home. 
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" I've a word of advice, my son, for your private ear," 
said the New iiinglander. " The barometer behind your 
waistcoat pointii to a downhearted state of the moral 
atmosphere. Come along to home with me — ^}0u want a 
whisky cocktail badly." 

" No, thank yon, my dear fellow," Amelius answered a 
little sadly. " I own I'm downhearted, as you say. You 
Kee, I expected this lecture to be a new opening for me. 
Personally, as you know, I don't care two straws about 
money. But my marriage depends on my adding to my 
income ; and the first attempt I've made to do it has ended 
in a total failure. I'm all abroad again, when I look to 
the future — and I'm afraid I'm fool enough to let it weigh 
on my spirits. No, the cocktail isn't the right remedy lor 
me. I don't get the exercise and fresh air, here, that I 
used to get at Tadmor. My head bums after all that 
talking to-night. A good long walk will put me right, 
and nothing else will." 

Rufus at once offered to accompany him. Amelius 
shook his head. ** Did you ever walk a mile in your life, 
when you conld ride?" he asked good-humoured ly. "I 
moan to be on my logs for four or five hours ; I should 
only have to send you home in a cab. Thank you, old 
fellow, for the brotherly interest you take in me. I'll 
breakfast with you to-morrow, at your hotel. Good 
night." 

Some curious prevision of evil seemed to trouble the 
mind of the good New Englander. He held Amelius fast 
by the hand : he said, very earnestly, " It goes against the 
grit with me to see you wandering off by yourself at this 
time of night — it does, I tell you I Do me a favour for 
once, my bright boy — go right away to bed." 

Amelius laughed, and released his hand. " I shouldn't 
sleep, if I did go to bed. Breakfast to-morrow, at ten 
o'clock. Good night, again I " 

He started on his walk, at a pace which set pursuit on 
the part of Rufns at defiance. The American stood watch- 
ing him, until he was lost to sight in the darkness. 
** What a grip that young fellow has got on me, in no 
more than a few months I " Rufus thought, as he slowly 
turned away in the direction of his hotel. " Lord send 
the poor boy may keep clear of mischief this night I " 
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Meanwhile, Amelius walked on swiftly, straight before 
him, careless in what direction he turned his steps, so long 
as he felt the cool air and kept moving. 

His thoughts were not at first occupied with the 
doubtful question of his marriage ; the lecture was still 
the uppermost subject in his mind. He had reserved for 
the conclusion of his address the justification of his view 
of the future, afforded by the widespread and frightful 
poverty among the millions of the population of London 
alone. On this melancholy theme he had spoken with the 
eloquence of true feeling, and had produced a strong 
impression, even on those members of the audience who 
were most resolutely opposed to the opinions which he 
advocated. Without any undue exercise of self-esteem, he 
could look back on the close of his lecture with the con- 
viction that he had really done justice to himself and to 
his cause. The retrospect of the public discussion that 
had followed failed to give him the same pleasure. His 
warm temper, his vehemently sincere belief in the truth 
of his own convictions, placed him at a serious disadvantage 
towards the more self-restrained speakers (all older than 
himself) who rose, one after another, to combat his 
views. More than once he had lost his temper, and had 
been obliged to make his apologies. More than once he 
had been indebted to the ready help of Kufus, who had 
taken part in the battle of words, with the generous 
purpose of covering his retreat. " No ! " he thought to 
himself, with bitter humility, "I'm not fit for public 
discussions. If they put me into Parliament to-morrow, 
I should only get called to order and do nothing." 

He reached the bank of the Thames, at the eastward 
end of the Strand. 

Walking straight on, as absently as ever, he crossed 
Waterloo Bridge, and followed the broad street that lay 
before him on the other side. He was thinking of the 
future again: Eegina was in his mind now. The one 
prospect that he could see of a tranquil and happy life — 
with duties as well as pleasures ; duties that might rouse 
him to find the vocation for which he was fit— was the 
prospect of his marriage. What was the obstacle that 
stood in his way ? The vile obstacle of money ; the con- 
temptible spirit of ostentation which forbade him to live 
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humbly on liis own sufficient little income, and insisted 
that he should purchase domestic happiness at the price of 
the tawdry splendour of a rich tradesman and his friends. 
And Kegina, who was free to follow her own better 
impulses — Kegina, whose heart acknowledgod him as its 
master — bowed before the golden image which was the 
tutelary deity of her uncle's household, and said resignedly. 
Love must wait ! 

Still walking blindly on, he was roused on a sudden to 
a sense of passing events. Crossing a side-street at the 
moment, a man caught him roughly by the arm, and 
saved him from being run over. The man had a broom 
in his hand ; he was a crossing-sweeper. **. I think I*ve 
earned my penny, sir I " he said. 

Amelius gave him half-a-crown. The man shouldered 
his broom, and tossed up the money, in a transport of 
delight. " Here's something to go home with I " he cried, 
as he caught the half-crown again. 

'* Have you got a family at home ? " Amelius asked. 

" Only one, sir," said the man. " The others are all 
dead. She's as good a girl and as pretty a girl as ever 
put on a petticoat — though I say it that shouldn't. Thank 
you kindly, sir. Good night ! " 

Amelius looked after the poor fellow, happy at least for 
that night ! " If I had only been lucky enough to fall in 
love with the crossing-sweeper's daughter," he thought 
bitterly, " she would have married me when I asked her." 

He looked along the street. It curved away in the 
distance, with no visible limit to it. Arrived at the next 
side-street on his left, Amelius turned down it, weary of 
walking longer in the same direction. Whither it might 
lead him he neither knew nor cared. In his present 
humour it was a pleasurable sensation to feel himself lo»t 
in London. 

The short street suddenly widened ; a blaze of flaring 
gaslight dazzled his eyes ; he heard all round him the 
shouting of innumerable voices. For the first time since 
he had been in London, he found himself in one of the 
street-markets of the poor. 

On either side of the road, the barrows of the coster- 
mongers — the wandering tradesmen of the highway — were 
drawn up in rows ; and every man was advertising his 
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wares, by means of the cheap publicitj' of his own voice. 
Fish and vegetables; pottery and writing-paper; looking- 
glasses, Faxicepans, and coloured prints — all appealed to- 
gether to the scantily filled purses of the crowds who 
thronged the pavement. One lusty vagabond stood up in 
a rickety donkey-cart, knee-deep in apples, selling a great 
wooden measure full for a penny, and yelling louder than 
all the rest. " Never was such apples sold in the public 
streets before I Sweet as flowers, and sound as a bell. 
Who says the poor ain't looked after," cried the fellow, 
with ferocious irony, " when they can have such apple- 
sauce as this to their loin of pork? Here's nobby apples ; 
here's a penn'orth for your money. Sold again I Hullo, 
you! you look hungry. Catch I There's an apple for 
nothing, just to taste. Be in time, be in time before 
they're all soldi" Amelius moved forward a few steps, 
and was half deafened by rival butchers, shouting, " Buy, 
buy, buy I " to audiences of ragged women, who fingered 
the meat doubtfully, with longing eyes. A little farther 
— and there was a blind man selling staylaces, and singing 
a Psalm ; and, beyond him again, a broken-down soldier 
playing " God save the Queen " on a tin flageolet. The 
one silent person in this sordid carnival was a Lascar 
beggar, with a printed placard round his neck, addressed 
to *' The Charitable Public." He held a tallow candle to 
illuminate the copious narrative of his misfortunes ; and 
the one reader he obtained was a fat man, who scratched 
his head, and remarked to Amelius that he didn't like 
foreigners. Starving boys and girls lurked among the 
costermongers' barrows, and begged piteously on pretence 
of selling cigar-lights and comic songs. Furious women 
stood at the doors of public-houses, and railed on their 
drunken husbands for spending the house-money in gin. 
A thicker crowd, towards the middle of the street, poured 
in and out at the door of a cookshop. Here the people 
presented a less terrible spectacle — they were even touch- 
ing to see. These were the patient poor, who bought hot 
morsels of sheep's heart and liver at a penny an ounce, 
with lamentable little mouthfuls of peas-pudding, greens, 
and potatoes at a halfpenny each. Pale children in 
comers supped on penny basins of soup, and looked with 
hungry admiration at their enviable neighbours who could 
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afford to buy stewed eels for twopence. Everywhere there 
was the same noble resignation to their hard fate, in old 
and young alike . No impatience, no complaints. In thid 
wretched place, the language of true gratitude was still to 
be beard, thanking the good-natured cook for a little 
spoonful of gravy thrown in for nothing — ^and here, humble 
mercy thut had its one superfluous halfpenny to spare 
gave that halfpenny to utter destitution, and gave it with 
right good- will. Amelius spent all his shillings and 
sixpences, in doubling and trebling the poor little penny- 
worths of food — and left the place with tears in his eyes. 

He was near the end of the street by this time. The 
sight of the misery about him, and the sense of his own 
utter inability to remedy it, weighed heavily on his spirits. 
He thought of the peaceful and prosperous life at Tadmor. 
Were his happy brethren of the Community and these 
miserable people about him creatures of the same all- 
merciful God ? The terrible doubts which come to all 
thinking men — the doubts which are not to be stifled by 
crying *' Oh, fie I " in a pulpit — rose darkly in his mind. 
He quickened his pace. " Let me get out of it," he said 
to himself; " let me get out of it I " 
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CHAPTEK I. 

Amelius found it no easy matter to pass quickly through 
the people loitering and gossiping about him. There was 
greater freedom for a rapid walker in the road. He was 
on the point of stepping off the pavement, when a voice 
behind him — a sweet soft voice, though it spoke very 
faintly — said, " Are you good-natured, sir ? " 

He turned, and found himself face to face with one of 
the saddest sisterhood on earth — the sisterhood of the 
streets. 

His heart ached as he looked at her, she was so poor 
and so young. The lost creature had, to all appearance, 
barely passed the boundary between childhood and girl- 
hood — she could hardly be more than fifteen or sixteen 
years old. Her eyes, of the purest and loveliest blue, 
rested on Amelius with a vacantly patient look, like the 
eyes of a suffering child. The soft oval outline of her face 
would have been perfect if the cheeks had be^n filled out ; 
they were wasted and hollow, and sadly pale. Her delicate 
lips had none of the rosy colour of youth ; and her finely 
modelled chin was disfigured by a piece of plaster covering 
some injury. She was little and thin ; her worn and 
scanty clothing showed her frail youthful figure still 
waiting for its perfection of growth. Her pretty little 
bare hands were reddened by the raw night air. She 
trembled as Amelius looked at her in silence, with com- 
passionate wonder. But for the words in which she had 
accosted him, it would have been impossible to associate 
her with the lamentable life that she led. The appesiranoe 
of the girl was artlessly virginal and innocent ; she looked 
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as if she had passed tbrongli the contamination of the 
streets without being touched by it, without fearing it, or 
feeling it, or understanding it. Eobed in pure wliite, with 
her gentle blue eyes raised to heaven, a painter might 
have shown her on his canvas as a saint or an angel ; and 
the critical world would have said. Here is the true ideal 
— ^Raphael himself might have painted this I 

" You look very pale," said Amelius. " Are you ill ? '* 
*' No, sir — only hungry." 

Her eyes half closed ; she reeled from sheer weakness 
as she said the words. Amelius held her up, and looked 
round him. They were close to a stall at which coffee 
and slices of bread-and-butter were sold. He ordered 
some coffee to be poured out, and offered her the food. 
She thanked him and tried to eat. ** I can't help it, sir," 
she said faintly. The bread dropped from her hand ; her 
weary head sank on his shoulder. 

Two young women — older members of the sad sister- 
hood — were passing at the moment. " She's too far gone, 
sir, to eat," said one of them. " I know what would do 
her good, if you don't mind going into a public-house." 
** Where is it? " said Amelius. " Be quick I " 
One of the women led the way. The other helped 
Amelius to support the girl. They entered the crowded 
public-house. In less than a minute, the first woman had 
forced her way through the drunken customers at the bar, 
and had returned with a glass of port-wine and cloves. 
The girl revived as the stimulant passed her lips. She 
opened her innocent blue eyes again, in vague surprise. 
" I shan't die this time," she said quietly. 

A comer of the place was not occupied ; a small empty 
cask stood there. Amelius made the poor creature sit 
down and rest a little. He had only gold in his purse ; 
and, when the woman had paid for the wine, he offered 
her some of the change. She declined to take it. " I've 
got a shilling or two, sir," she said ; " and I can take care 
of myself. Give it to Simple Sally." 

" You'll save her a beating, sir, for one night at least," 
said the other woman. ** We call her Simple Sally, because 
she's a little soft, poor soul — hasn't grown up, you know, 
in her mind, since she was a child. Give her some of your 
change, sir, and you'll be doing a kind thing." 
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All that is moBt unselfish, all that is most divinely 
compassionate and self-sacrificing in a woman's nature, 
was as beautiful and as undefiled as ever in these women 
— the outcasts of the hard highway I 

Amelius turned to the girl. Her head had sunk on 
her bosom ; she was half asleep. She looked up as he 
approached her. 

** Would you have been beaten to-night," he asked, " if 
you had not met with me ? " 

" Father always beats me, pir," said Simple Sally, " if I 
don't bring money home. He threw a knife at me last 
night. It didn't hurt much — it only cut me here," said 
the girl, pointing to the plaster on her chin. 

One of the women touched Amelius on the shoulder, 
and whispered to him. **He's no more her father, sir, 
than I am. She's a helpless creature — and he takes 
advantage of her. If I only had a place to take her to, he 
should never set eyes on her again. Show the gentleman 
your bosom, Sally." 

She opened her poor threadbare little shawl. Over 
the lovely girlish breast, still only growing to the rounded 
beauty of womanhood, there was a hideous blue-black 
bruise. Simple Sally smiled, and said, " That did hurt 
me, sir. I'd rather have the knife." 

Some of the nearest drinkers at the bar looked round 
and laughed. Amelius tenderly drew the shawl over the 
girl's cold bosom. " For God's sake, let us get away from 
this place ! " he said. 

The influence of the cool night air completed Simple 
Sally's recovery. She was able to eat now. Amelius 
proposed retracing his steps to the provision-shop, and 
giving her the best food that the place afforded. She 
preferred the bread-and-butter at the coffee-stall. Those 
thick slices, piled up on the plate, tempted her as a luxury. 
On trying the luxury, one slice satisfied her. " I thought 
I was hungry enough to eat the whole plateful," said the 
girl, turning away from the stall, in the vacantly sub- 
missive manner which it saddened Amelius to see. He 
bought more of the bread-and-butter, on the chance that 
her appetite might revive. While he was wrapping it in 
a morsel of paper, one of her elder companions touched 
him and whispered, ** There he is, sir I " Amelius looked 
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at her. "The brute who calls himself her father," the 
woman explained impatiently. 

Amelius turned, and saw Simple Sally with her arm in 
the grasp of a half-drunken ruffian ; one of tlio swarming 
wild bcahts of Low London, dirtied down from head to foot 
to the colour of the stieet mud — the living danger and 
disgrace of English civilization. As Amelius eyed him, 
he drew the girl away a step or two. " You've got a 
gentleman this time," he said to her ; " I shall expect gold 

to-night, or else ! " He finished the sentence by lifting 

his monstrous fist, and shaking it in her face. Cautiously 
as he had lowered his tones in speaking, the words had 
I'eached the keenly sensitive ears of Amelius. Urged by 
his hot temper, he sprang forward. In another moment, 
he would have knocked the brute down— but for the 
timely interference of the arm of the law, clad in a police- 
man's great-coat. " Don't get yourself into trouble, sir," 
said the man good-humouredly. "Now, you Hell-fire 
(that's the nice name they know him by, sir, in these 
parts), be off with 3^ou ! " The wild beast on two legs 
cowered at the voice of authority, like the wild beast on 
four : he was lost to sight, at the dark end of the street, 
in a moment. 

" I saw him threaten her with his fist," said Amelius, 
his eyes still aflame with indignation. " He has bruised 
her frightfully on the breast. Is there no protection for 
the poor creature ? " 

" Well, sir," the policeman answered, " you can summon 
him if you like. I dare say he'd get a month's hard 
labour. But, don't you see, it would be all the worse for 
her when he came out of prison." 

The policeman's view of the girl's position was beyond 
dispute. Amelius turned to her gently ; she was shivering 
with cold or terror, perhaps with both. " Tell me," he 
said, " is that man really your father ? " 

" Lord bless you, sir ! " interposed the policeman, 
astonished at the gentleman's simplicity, " Simple Sally 
hasn't got father or mother — have you, my girl?" 

She paid no heed to the policeman. The sorrow and 
sympathy, plainly visible in Amelius, filled her with a 
childish interest and surprise. She dimly understood that 
it was sorrow and sympathy for her. The bare idea of 
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distressing this new fiiend, so xmimaginably kind and 
considerate, seemed to frighten her. ** Don't fret about 
we, sir," she said timidly ; " I don't mind having no father 
nor mother ; I don't mind being beaten." She appealed 
to the nearest of her two women-friends. ** We get used 
to everything, don't we, Jenny ? " 

Amelius could bear no more. ** It's enough to break 
one's heart to hear you, and see you ! " he burst out — and 
suddenly turned his head aside. His generous nature was 
touched to the quick; he could only control himself by 
an effort of resolution that shook him, body and soul. " I 
can't and won't let that unfortunate creature go back to 
be beaten and starved I " he said, passionately addressing 
himself to the policeman. " Oh, look at her I How help- 
less, and how young ! " 

The policeman stared. These were strange words to 
him. But all true emotion carries with it, among all true 
people, its own title to respect. He spoke to Amelius 
with marked respect. 

** It's a hard case, sir, no doubt," he said. " The girl's 
a quiet, well-disposed creature — and the other two there 
are the same. They're of the sort that keep to themselves, 
and don't drink. They all of them do well enough, as 
long as they don't let the liquor overcome them. Half the 
time it's the men's fault when they do drink. Perhaps 
the workhouse might take her in for the night. What's 
this you've got, my girl, in your hand? Money? " 

Amelius hastened to say that he had given her the 
money. ** The workhouse I " he repeated. *' The very 
sound of it is horrible." 

" Make your mind easy, sir," said the policeman ; 
" they won't take her in at the workhouse, with money in 
her hand." 

In sheer despair, Amelius asked helplessly if there was 
no hotel near. The policeman pointed to Simple Sally's 
threadbare and scanty clothes, and left them to ans\v^r the 
question for themselves. " There's a place they call a 
coffee-house," he said, with the air of a man who thought 
he had better provoke as little further inquiry on that 
subject as possible. 

Too completely preoccupied, or too innocent in the 
ways of London, to understand the man, Amelius decided 
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Might I take the sofa-pillow, and lay down on the hearth- 
rug?" 

Amelins opened the door of his bedroom. " You are 
to pass the night m^re comfortably than that," he answered. 
" There is a bed for you here." 

She followed him in, and looked round the bedroom, 
with renewed admiration of everything that she saw. At 
the sight of the hair-brushes and the comb, she clapped 
her hands in ecstasy. " Oh, how diiferent from luine ! " 
she exclaimed. " Is the comb tortoise-shell, sir, like one 
sees in the shop- windows ? " The bath and the towels 
attracted her next ; she stood, looking at them with long- 
ing eyes, completely forgetful of the wonderful comb. 
** Tve often peeped into the ironmongers' shops," she said, 
" and thought I should be the happiest girl in the woild, 
if I had such a bath as that. A little pitcher is all I have 
got of my own, and they swear at me when I want it filled 
more than once. In all my life, I have never had as much 
water as I should like." She paused, and thought for a 
moment. The forlorn, vacant look appeared again, and 
dimmed the beauty of her blue eyes. " It will be hard to 
go back, after seeing all these pretty things," she said to 
herself — and sighed, with that inborn submission to her 
fate so melancholy to see in a creature so young. 

** You shall never go back again to that dreadful life," 
Amelius interposed. " Never speak of it, never think of 
it any more. Oh, don't look at me like that ! " 

She was listening with an expression of pain, and with 
both her hands lifted to her head. There was something 
so wonderful in the idea which he had suggested to her, 
that her mind was not able to take it all in at once. " You 
make my head giddy," she said. " I'm such a poor stupid 
girl — 1 feel out of myself, like, when a gentleman like you 
sets me thinking of new things. Would you mind saying 
it again, sir ? " 

" I'll say it to-morrow morning," Amelius rejoined 
kindly. " You are tired, Sally— go to rest." 

She roused herself, and looked at the bed. ** Is that 
your bed, sir?" 

** It's your bed to-night," said Amelius. ** I shall sleep 
on the sofa, in the next room." 

Her eyes rested on him, for a moment, in speechless 
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surprise; she looked back again at the bed. "Are you 
going to leave me by myself?" she asked wonderingly. 
Not the faintest suggestion of immodesty — nothing that 
the most profligate man living could have interpreted im- 
purely — showed itself in her look or manner, as she said 
those words. 

Amelius thought of what one of her women-friends 
had told him. " She hasn't grown up, you know, in her 
mind, since she was a child." There were other senses in 
the poor victim that were still undeveloped, besides the 
mental sense. He was at a loss how to answer her, with 
the respect which was due to that all-atoning ignorance. 
His silence amazed and frightened her. 

" Have I said anything to make you angry with me ? '* 
she asked. 

Amelius hesitated no longer. ** My poor girl," he said, 
" I pity you from the bottom of my heart I Sleep well, 
Simple SaUy — sleep well." He left her hurriedly, and 
shut the door between them. 

She followed him as far as the closed door ; and stood 
there alone, trying to understand him, and trying all in 
vain I After a while, she found courage enough to 

whisper through the door. " If you please, sir " She 

stopped, startled by her own boldness. He never heard 
her ; he was standing at the window, looking out thought- 
fully at the night; feeling less confident of the future 
already. She still stood at the door, wretched in the firm 
persuasion that she had offended him. Once she lifted her 
hand to knock at the door, and let it drop again at her 
side. A second time she made the effort, and desperately 
summoned the resolution to knock. He opened the door 
directly. 

" I'm very sorry if I said anything wrong," she began 
faintly, her breath coming and going in quick hysteric 
gasps. " Please forgive me, and wish me good night." 
Amelius took her hand; he said good night with the 
utmost gentleness, but he said it sorrowfully. She was 

not quite comforted yet. "Would you mind, sir ?" 

She paused awkwardly, afraid to go on. There was some- 
thing so completely childlike in the artless perplexity of 
her eyes, that Amelius smiled. The change in his expres- 
sion gave her back her courage in an instant; her pale 
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delicate lips reflected his smile prettily. "Would you 
mind giving me a kiss, sir ? " she said. 

Amelius kissed her. Let the man who can honestly 
say he would have done otherwise, blame him. He shut 
the door between them once more. She was quite happy 
now. He heard her singing to herself as she got ready 
for bed. 

Once, in the wakeful watches of the night, she startled 
him. He heard a cry of pain or terror in the bedroom. 
** What is it ? " he asked through the door ; " what has 
frightened you?** There was no answer. After a 
minute or two, the cry was repeated. He opened the 
door, and looked in. She was sleeping, and dreaming as 
she slept. One little thin white arm was lifted in the air, 
and waved restlessly to and fro over her head. " Don't 
kill me ! " she murmured, in low moaning tones — " oh, 
don't kill me I " Amelius took her arm gently, and laid it 
back on the coverlet of the bed. His toijch seemed to 
exercise some calming influence over her : she sighed, and 
turned her head on the pillow ; a faint flush rose on her 
wasted cheeks, and passed away again — she sank quietly 
into dreamless sleep. 

Amelius returned to his sofa, and fell into a broken 
slumber. The hours of the night passed. The sad light 
of the November morning dawned mistily through the 
uncurtained window, and woke him. 

He started up, and looked at the bedroom door. *' Now 
what is to be done?" That was his first thought, on 
waking : he was beginning to feel his responsibilities at 
last. 



CHAPTEE n. 

The landlady of the lodgings decided what was to be 
done. 

" Yon will be so good, sir, as to leave my apartments 
immediately," she said to Amelius. " I make no claim to 
the week's rent, in consideration of the short notice. This 
is a respectable house, and it shall be kept respectable at 
any sacrifice." 
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Amelius explained and protested ; he appealed to the 
landlady's sense of justice and sense of duty, as a Christian 
woman. 

The reasoning which would have been irresistible at 
Tadmor was reasoning completely thrown away in London. 
The landlady remained as impenetrable as the Egyptian 
Sphinx. *' If that creature in the bedroom is not out of 
my house in an hour's time, I shall send for the police." 
Having answered her lodger's arguments in those terms, 
she left the room, and banged the door after her. 

" Thank you, sir, for being so kind to me. I'll go 
away directly — and then, perhaps, the lady will forgive 
you." 

Amelius looked round. Simple Sally had heard it all. 
She was dressed in her wretched clothes, and was standing 
at the open bedroom door, crying. 

" Wait a little," said Amelius, wiping her eyes with 
his own handkerchief; *'and we will go away together. 
I want to get you some better clothes ; and I don't exactly 
know how to set about it. Don't cry, my dear — don't 
cry." 

The deaf maid-of-all-work came in, as he spoke. She 
too was in tears. Amelius had been good to her, in many 
little ways — and she was the guilty person who had led to 
the discovery in the bedroom. " If you had only told me," 
sir," she said penitently, " I'd have kep' it secret. But,' 
there, I went in with your 'ot water, as usual, and, 
Lor', I was that startled I dropped the jug, and run down- 
stairs again 1 " 

Amelius stopped the further progress of the apology. 
*' I don't blame you, Maria," he said. " I'm in a difficulty. 
Help me out of it ; and you will do me a kindness." 

Maria partially heard him, and no more. Afraid of 
reaching the landlady's ears, as well as the maid's ears, 
if he raised his voice, he asked if she could read writing. 
Yes, she could read writing, if it was plain. Amelius 
immediately reduced the expression of his necessities to 
writing, in large text. Maria was delighted. She knew 
the nearest shop at which ready-made outor clothing for 
women could be obtained, and nothing was wanted, as a 
certain guide to an ignoi ant man, but two pieces of string. 
With one piece, she measured Simple Sally's height, and 
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with the other she took the slender girth of the girl's 
waist — while Amelias opened his writing desk, and 
supplied himself with the last sum of spare money that lie 
possessed. He had just closed the desk again, when the 
voice of the merciless landlady was heard, calling impera- 
tively for Maria. 

The raaid-of-all-work handed the two indie itive strings 
to Amelius. " They'll 'elp you at the shcjp,'* she said — 
and shuffled out of the room. 

Amelius turned to Simple Sally. " I am going to get 
you some new clothes," he began. 

The girl stopped him there : she was incapable of 
listening to a word more. Every trace of sorrow vanished 
from her face in an insfant. She clapped her hands. 
" Oh ! " she cried, " new clothes I clean clothes I Let me 
go with you." 

Even Amelius saw that it was impossible to take her 
out in the streets with him in broad daylight, dressed as 
she was then. "No, no," he said, " wait here till you get 
your new things. I won't be half an hour gone. Lock 
yourself in if you're afraid, and open the door to nobody 
till I come back ! " 

Sally hesitated ; she began to look frightened. 
** Think of the new dress, and the pretty bonnet," 
suggested Amelius, speaking unconsciously in the tone in 
which he might have promised a new toy to a child. 

He had taken the right way with her. Her face 
biightened again. " I'll do anything you tell me," she 
said. 

He put the key in her hand, and was out in the street 
directly. 

Amelius possessed one valuable moral quality which 
is exceedingly rare among Englishmen. He was not in 
the least ashamed of putting himself in a ridiculous 
position, when he was conscious that his own motives 
justified him. The smiling and tittering of the shop- 
women, when he stated the nature of his errand, and pro- 
duced his two pieces of string, failed to annoy him in the 
smallest degree. He laughed too. " Funny, isn't it," ho 
said, "a man like me buying gowns and the rest of it? 
She can't come herself — and you'll advise me, like good 
creatures, won't you?" They advised their handsome 
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young cnstomer to such good purpose, that he was in 
possession of a gray walking costume, a black cloth jacket, 
a plain lavender-coloured bonnet, a pair of black gloves, 
and a paper of pins, in little more than ten minutes* time. 
The nearest trunk-maker supplied a travelling-box to 
hold all these treasures ; and a passing cab took Amelius 
back to the lodgings, just as the half-hour was out. But 
one event had happened during his absence. The landlady 
had knocked at the door, had called through it in a 
terrible voice," Half an hour more ! " and had retired again 
without waiting for an answer. 

Amelius carried the box into the bedroom. " Be as 
quick as you can, Sally," he said — and left her alone, to 
enjoy the full rapture of discovering the new clothes. 

When she opened the door and showed herself, the 
change was so wonderful that Amelius was literally unable 
to spi ak to her. Joy flushed her pale cheeks, and diffused 
its tender radiance over her pure blue eyes. A more 
charming little creature, in that momentary transfigura- 
tion of pride and delight, no man*s eyes ever looked on. 
She ran across the room to Amelius, and threw her arms 
round his neck. " Let me be your servant I " she cried ; 
" I want to live with you all my life. Jump me up ! I*m 
wild — I want to fly through the window." She caught 
sight of herself in the looking-glass, and suddenly became 
composed and serious. " Oh," she said, with the quaintest 
mixture of awe and astonishment, " was there ever such 
another bonnet as this? Do look at it — do please look 
at it I " 

Amelius good-naturedly approached to look at it. At 
the same moment the sitting-room door was opened, without 
any preliminary ceremony of knocking — and Rufus 
walked into the room. " It's half after ten," he said, " and 
the breakfast is spoiling as fast as it can." 

Before Amelius could make his excuses for having 
completely forgotten his engagement, Rufus discovered 
Sally. No woman, young or old, liigh in rank or low in 
rank, ever found the New Englander unprepared with his 
own characteristic acknowledgment of the debt of courtesy 
which he owed to the sex. With his customary vast 
strides, he marched up to Sally and insisted on shaking 
hands with her. "How do you find yourself, miss? I 
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take pleasure in making your acquaintance." The girl 
turned to Amelius with, wide-eyed wonder and doubt. 
" Go into the next room, Sally, for a minute or two," he 
said. " This gentleman is a friend of mine, and I have 
something to say to him." 

" That's an ac^^ue little girl," said Kufus, looking after 
her as she ran to the friendly shelter of the bedroom. 
" Keminds me of one of our girls at Coolspring — -she does. 
Well, now, and who may Sally be ? " 

Amelius answered the question, as usual, without the 
slightest reserve. Kufus waited in impenetrable silence 
until he had completed his narrative — then took him 
gently by the arm, and led him to the window. With his 
hands in his pockets and his long legs planted wide apart 
on his big feet, the American carefully studied the face of 
his young friend under the strongest light that could fall 
on it. 

"No," said Rufus, speaking quietly to himself, "the 
boy is not raving mad, so far as I can see. He has every 
appearance on him of meaning what he says. And this is 
what comes of the Community at Tadmor, is it? Well, 
civil and religious liberty is dearly purchased sometimes 
in the United States — and that's a fact." 

Amelius turned away to pack his portmanteau. "I 
don't understand you," he said. 

" I don't suppose you do," Rufus remarked. " I am at 
a similar loss myself to understand you. My store of sen- 
sible remarks is copious on most occasions — ^but I'm darned 
if I ain't dried up in the face of this ! Might I venture 
to ask what that venerable Chief Christian at Tadmor 
would say to the predicament in which I find my young 
Socialist this morning ? '* 

" What would he say ? " Amelius repeated. " Just 
what he said when Mellicent first came among us. * Ah, 
dear me ! Another of the Fallen Leaves ! ' I wibh I had 
the dear old man here to help me. He would know how 
to restore that poor starved, outraged, beaten creature to 
the happy place on God's earth which God intended her 
to fill I " 

Rufus abruptly took him by the hand. " You mean 
that ? " he said. 

" What else could I mean ? " Amelius rejoined sharply. 
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"Bring her right away to breakfast at the hotel!" 
cried Rufus, with every appeaiauce of feeling infinitely 
relieved. " I don't say I can supply you with the 
venerable Chief Christian — ^but I can find a woman to fix 
you, who is as nigh to being an angel, barring the wings, 
as any she-creature since the time of mother Eve." He 
knocked at the bedroom door, turning a deaf ear to every 
appeal for further information which Amelius could address 
to him. " Breakfast is waiting, miss ! " he called out ; 
" and I*m bound to tell you that the temper of the cook at 
our hotel is a long way on the wrong side of uncertain. 
Well, Amelius, this is the age of exhibitions. If there's 
ever an exhibition of ignorance in the business of packing 
a portmanteau, you run for the Gold Medal — and a unani- 
mous jury will vote it, I reckon, to a young man from 
Tadmor. Clear out, will you, and leave it to me." 

He pulled off his coat, and conquered the difficulties of 
packing in a hurry, as if he had done nothing else all his 
life. The landlady herself, appearing with pitiless 
punctuality exactly at the expiration of the hour, '* smoothed 
her horrid front" in the polite and placable presence of 
Rufus. He insisted on shaking hands with her ; he took 
pleasure in making her acquaintance ; she reminded him, 
he did assure her, of the lady of the captain-general of the 
Coolspring Branch of the St. Vitus Commandery ; and he 
would take the liberty to inquire whether they were 
related or not. Under cover of this fashionable conversa- 
tion. Simple Sally was taken out of the room by Amelius 
without attracting notice. She insisted on carrying her 
threadbare old clothes away with her in the box which 
had contained the new dress. " I want to look at them 
sometimes," she said, "and think how much better off I 
am now." Rufus was the last to take his departure ; he 
persisted in talking to the landlady all the way down the 
stairs and out to the street door. 

While Amelius was waiting for his friend on the 
house-steps, a young man driving by in a cab leaned out 
and looked at him. The young man was Jervy, on his 
way from Mr. Ronald's tombstone to Doctors' Commons. 
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CHAPTER III. 

With a rapid succession of events the morning had begun. 
With a rapid succession of events the day went on. 

The breakfast being over, rooms at the hotel were 
engaged by Rufus for his "two young friends." After 
this, the next thing to be done was to provide Simple Sally 
with certain necessary, but invisible, articles of clothing, 
which Amelius had never thought of. A note to the 
nearest shop produced the speedy arrival of a smart lady, 
accompanied by a boy and a large basket. There was 
some diiliculty in persuading Sally to trust herself alono 
in her room with the stranger. She was afraid, poor soul, 
of everybody but Amelius. Even the good American 
failed to win her confidence. The distrust implanted in 
her feeble mind by the terrible life that she had led, 
was the inbtinctive distrnst of a wild animal. " Why must 
I go among other people?" she whispered piteously to 
Amelius. " I only want to be with You." It was as 
completely useless to reason with her as it would have been 
to explain the advantages of a comfortable cage to a 
newly caught bird. There was but one way of inducing 
her to submit to the most gently exerted interference. 
Amelius had only to say, " Do it, Sally, to please me." 
And Sally sighed, and did it. 

In her absence Amelius reiterated his inquiries, in 
relation to that unknown friend whom Rufus had not 
scrupled to describe as "an angel — ^barring the wings." 

The lady in question, the American biiefly explained, 
was an Englishwoman — the wife of one of his countiymen, 
established in London as a merchant. He had known them 
both intimately before their departure from the United 
States ; and the old friendship had been cordially renewed 
on his aiTival in England. Associated with many other 
charitable institutions, Mrs. Payson was one of the 
managing committee of a " Home fur Friendless Women," 
especially adapted to receive poor girls in Sally's melan- 
choly position. Rufus oflferod to write a note to Mrs. 
Paysou; inquiring at what hour she could receive hia 
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fiiend and himself, and obtain permission for them to see 
the "Home." Amelius, after some hesitation, accepted 
the proposal. The messenger had not been long despatched 
with the note before the smart person from the shop made 
her appearance once more, reporting that " the young 
lady's outfit had been perfectly arranged," and piesenting 
the inevitable result in the shape of a bill. The last 
farthing of ready money in the possession of Amelius 
proved to be insufficient to discharge the debt. He ac- 
cepted a loan from Kufus, until he could give his bankers 
the necessary order to sell out some of his money invested 
in the Funds. His answer, when Kufus protested against 
this course, was characteristic of the teaching which he 
owed to the Community. " My dear fellow, I am bound 
to return the money you have lent to me — ^in the interests 
of our poor brethren. The next friend who borrows of 
you may not have the means of paying you back." 

After waiting for the return of Simple Sally, and 
waiting in vain, Amelius sent a chambermaid to her room, 
with a message to her. Kufus disapproved of this hasty 
proceeding. " Why disturb the girl at her looking-glass ? " 
asked the old bachelor, with his quaintly humorous smile. 

Sally came in with no bright pleasure in her eyes this 
time; the girl looked worn and haggard. She drew 
Amelius away into a comer, and whispered to him. '* I 
get a pain sometimes where the bruise is," she said ; " and 
I've got it bad, now." She glanced, with an odd furtive 
jealousy, at Kufus. "I kept away from you," she ex- 
plained, "because I didn't want him to know." She 
stopped, put her hand on her bosom, and clenched her 
teeth fast. " Never mind," she said cheerfully, as the 
pang passed away again ; " I can bear it." 

Amelius, acting on impulse, as usual, instantly ordered 
the most comfortable carriage that the hotel possessed* 
He had heard terrible stories of the possible result of an 
injury to a woman's bosom. " I shall take her to the best 
doctor in London," he announced. Sally whispered to 
him again — si ill with her eye on Kufus. " Is he going 
with us ? " she asked. " No," said Amelius ; " one of us 
must stay here to receive a message." Kufus looked after 
them very gravely, as the two left the room together. 

Applying for information to the mistress of the hotel. 



< 
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AmeliUis ob-ained the address of a consulting surgeon of 
great celebrity, while Sally was getting read^^ to go out. 

" Why don't you like my good friend upstairs?" he 
fcaid to the girl as they drove away frt»m the houise. The 
aiLswer came fcwift and straight from the heart of the 
daughter of Eve. " Because you like him ! " Am^lius 
ehauged the subject : he atsked if she was still in pain. 
8he shook her head imjatiently. Fain or no pain, the 
uppermost idea in her mind was still that idea of being 
his servant, which had already found expression in words 
befoie they left the lodgings. " Will you let me keep my 
beautiful new dress for going out on Sundays? " she asked. 
** The shabby old things will do when I am your servant. 
I can black your boots, and brush your clothes, and keep 
your room tidy — and I will try hard to learn, if you will 
nave me taught to cook." Amelius attempted to change 
the subject again. He might as well have talked to her 
in an unknown tongue. The gloiious piospect of being 
his seivant absorbed the whole of her attention. **rm 
little and I'm stupid," she went on ; " but I do think I 
could learn to co<jk, if I knew I was doing it for Fom." 
She pau/icd, and looked at him anxiously. ** Do let me 
tiy ! " she pleaded ; " I haven't had much pleasure in my 
life — and I should like it so ! " It was impossible to reset 
this. " You shall be as happy as I can make you, Sally," 
Amelius answered ; " God knows it isn't much you ask for!" 

Something in those a^m passionate words set her think- 
ing: in another direction. It was tad to see h<jw slowly 
and painfully she realized the idea that had been sug- 
gested to her. 

" 1 wonder whether you can make me happy?" she 
said. " I suppose I have been happy befoi e this — but I 
don't know when. I don't remember a time when I was 
not hungry or cold. Wait a bit. I do think I was happy 
once. It was a long while ago, and it took me a weary 
time to do it — but I did learn at last to play a tune on the 
fiddle. The old man and his wife took it in turns to teach 
me. Somebody gave me to the old man and his wife ; I 
don't know who it was, and I don't remember their names. 
They were musicians. In the fine streets they sang hymns, 
and in the poor streets they sang comic songs. It was 
cold, to be sure, standing barefoot on the pavements — ^bat 
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I got plenty of halfpence. The people said I was so little 
it was a shame to send me out, and so I gut halfpence. I 
had bread and apples for supper, and a nice little corner 
under the staircase, to sleep in. Do you know, I do think 
I did enjoy myself at that time," she concluded, still a 
little doubtful whether those faint and far-off remem- 
brances were really to be relied on. 

Amelius tried to lead her to other recollections. He 
asked her how old she was when she played the fiddle. 

** I don't know," she answered ; " I don't know how old 
I am now. I don't remember anything before the fiddle. 
I can't call to mind how long it was first — but there came 
a time when the old man and his wife got into trouble. 
They went to prison, and I never saw them afterwards. I 
ran away with the fiddle ; to get the halfpence, you know, 
all to myself. I think I should have got a deal of money, 
if it hadn't been for the boys. They're so cruel, the boys 
are. They broke my fiddle. I tried selling pencils after 
that; but people didn't seem to want pencils. They 
found me out begging. I got took up, and brought before 
the what-do-you-call-him — the gentleman who sits in a 
high place, you know, behind a desk. Oh, but I was 
frightened, when they took me before the gentleman I He 
looked very much puzzled. He says, * Bring her up here ; 
she's so small I can hardly see her.' He says, * Good 
God I what am I to do with this unfortunate child ? ' 
There was plenty of people about. One of them says, 
* The workhouse ought to take her.' And a lady came in, 
and she says, * I'll take her, sir, if you'll let me.' And he 
knew her, and he let her. She took me to a place they 
called a Kefuge — for wandering children, you know. It 
was very strict at the Eefuge. They did give us plenty 
to eat, to be sure, and they taught us lessons. They told 
us about Our Father up in Heaven. I said a wrong thing 
— I said, ' I don't want him up in Heaven ; I want him 
down here.' They were very much ashamed of me when 
I said that. I was a bad girl ; I turned ungrateful. After 
a time, I ran away. You see, it was so strict, and I was 
so used to the streets. I met with a Scotchman in the 
streets. He wore a kilt, and played the pipes ; he taught me 
to dance, and dressed me up like a Scotch girl. He had a 
curious wife, a sort of half-black woman. She used to 
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dance too — on a bit of carpet, you know, so as not to spoil 
her fine shoes. They taught me songs ; he taught me a 
ScotcVi song. And one day his wife said she was English 
(1 don't know how that was, being a half- black woman), 
and I should learn an English song. And they quarrelled 
about it. And she had her way. She taught ine * Sally 
in our Alley.* That's how I come to be called Sally. I 
hadn't any name of my own — I always had nicknames. 
Sally was the last of them, and Sally has stuck to me. I 
hope it isn't too common a name to plcahC you? Oh, what 
a fine house I Are we really going in? Will they let me 
in ? IIow stupid I am ! I forgot my beautiful clothes. 
You won't tell them, will you, if they take me for a 
lady ? " 

The carriage had stopped at the great surgeon's house : 
the waiting-room was full of patients. Some of them 
were trying to read the books and newspapers on the 
table; and some of them were looking at each other, not 
only without the slightest sympathy, but occasionally even 
with downright distrust and dislike. Amelius took up a 
newspaper, and gave Sally an illustrated book to amuse 
her, while they waited to see the surgeon in their turn. 

Two long hours passed, before the servant summoned 
Amelius to the consulting-room. Sally was wearily asleep 
in her chair. He left her undisturbed, having questions 
to put relating to the imperfectly developed state of her 
mind, which could not be asked in her presence. The 
surgeon listened, with no ordinary interest, to the young 
stranger's simple and straightforward narrative of what 
had happened on the previous night. " You are very un- 
like other young men," he said; "may I ask how you 
have been brought up ? " The reply surprised him. " This 
opens quite a new view of Socialinm," he said. " I 
thought your conduct highly imprudent at first — it seems 
to be the natural result of your teaching now. Let me see 
what I can do to help you.'* 

He was very grave and very gentle, when Sally was 
presented to him. His opinion of the injury to her bosom 
relieved the anxiety of Amelius : there might be pain for 
some little time to come, but there were no serious con- 
Kequences to fear. Having written his prescription, and 
having put several questions to Sally» the surgeon sent 
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her back, with marked kindness of manner, to wait for 
Amelius in the patients' room. 

*' I have young daughters of my own," he said, when 
the door was closed ; " and I cannot but feel for that un- 
happy creature, when I contrast her life with theirs. So 
far as I can see it, the natural growth of her senses — ^her 
higher and her lower senses alike — has been stunted, like 
the natural growth of her body, by starvation, terror, ex- 
posure to cold, and other influences inherent in the life 
that she has led. With nourishing food, pure air, and 
above all kind and careful treatment, I see no reason, at 
her age, why she should not develop into an intelligent 
and healthy young woman. Pardon me if 1 venture on 
giving you a word of advice. At your time of life, you 
will do well to place her at once under competent and 
proper care. You may live to regret it, if you are too 
confident in your own good motives in such a case as this. 
Come to me again, if I can be of any use to you. No," he 
continued, refusing to take his fee ; '* my help to that poor 
lost girl is help given freely." He shook hands with 
Amelius — o, worthy member of the noble order to which 
he belonged. 

The surgeon's parting advice, following on the quaint 
protest of Rufus, had its effect on Amelius. He was silent 
and thoughtful when he got into the carriage again. 

Simple Sally looked at him with a vague sense of 
alarm. Her heart beat fast, under the perpetually re- 
curring fear that she had done something or said something 
to offend him. " Was it bad behaviour in me," she asked, 
" to fall asleep in the chair ? " Reassured, so far, she w^as 
still as anxious as ever to get at the truth. After long 
hesitation, and long previous thought, she ventured to try 
another question. " The gentleman sent me out of the 
room — did he say anything to set you against me ? " 

** The gentleman said everything that was kind of 
you," Amelius replied, " and everything to make me hope 
that you will live to be a happy girl." 

She said nothing to that; vague assurances were no 
assurances to her — she only looked at him with the dumb 
fidelity of a dog. Suddenly, she dropped on her knees in 
the carriage, hid her face in her hands, and cried silently. 
Surprised and distressed, he attempted to raise her and. 
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console her. **No!" ehe said obstinately. "Somotliing 
has happened to vex you, and you won't tell me what it 
is. Do, do, do tell mo what it is I " 

** My dear child," said Amelius, " I was only thinking 
anxiously about yon, in the time to come." 

She looked up at him quickly. ** What I have you 
forgotten already ? '* she exclaimed. " I'm to be your 
servant in the time to C(jme." She dried her eyes, and 
took her p^ace again joyously by his side. " You did 
frighten me," she said, "and all for nothing. But you 
didn't mean it, did yon?" 

An older man mi^^ht have had the courage to undeceive 
her: Amelius whrank from it. He tried to lead her back 
to the melanchidy story — so common and so terrible ; so 
pitiable in its utter absence of sentiment or romance — the 
story of her past life. 

** No," hhe answered, with that quick insight where 
her feelings were concerned, which was the only quick 
insight that she possessed. " I don't like making you 
sorry; and you did look sorry — you did — when I talked 
about it before. The streets, the streets, the stieets; 
little girl, or big girl, it's only the streets ; and always 
being hungry or cold ; and cruel men when it isn't cruel 
boys. I wj«nt to be happy ! I want to enjoy my new 
clothes! You tell me about your own self. What makes 
you so kind ? I can't make it out ; try as I may, I can't 
make it out." 

Some time elapsed before they got back to the hotel. 
Amelius drove as far as the City, to give the necessary 
instructions to his bankers. 

On returning to the sitting-room at last, he discovered 
that his American friend was not alone. A gray-haired 
lady with a bright benevolent face was talking earnestly 
to Rufus. The instant Sally discovered the stranger, she 
started back, fled to the shelter of her bedchamber, and 
locked herself in. Amelius, entering the room after a little 
hesitation, was presented to Mrs. Payson. 

" There was something in my old fiiend's note," said 
the lady, smiling and turning to Rufus, " which suggested 
to me that I should do well to answer it personally. I am 
not too old yet to follov/ the impulse of the moment, some- 
times ; and I am very glad that I did so. I have heard 
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what is, to me, a very interesting story. Mr. Goldenheart, 
I respect you I And I will prove it by helping you, with 
all my heart and soul, to save that poor little girl who has 
just run away from me. Pray don't make excuses for her ; 
I should have run away too, at her age. We have 
arranged," she continued, looking again at Rufns, " that I 
shall take you both to the Home, this afternoon. If we 
can prevail on Sally to go with us, one serious obstacle in 
our way will be overcome. Tell me the number of her 
room. I want to try if I can't make friends with her. I 
have had some experience ; and I don't despair of bringing 
her back here, hand in hand with the terrible person who 
has frightened her." 

The two men were left together. Amelius attempted 
to speak. 

** Keep it down," said Rufus ; " no premature outbreak 
of opinion, if you please, yet awhile. Wait till she has 
fixed Sally, and shown us the Paradise of the poor girls. 
It's within the London postal district, and that's all I 
know about it. Well, now, and did you go to the doctor ? 
Thunder ! what's come to the boy ? Seems as though he 
had left his complexion in the carriage ! He looks, I do 
declare, as if he wanted medical tinkering himself." 

Amelius explained that his past night had been a 
wakeful one, and that the events of the day had not 
allowed him any opportunities of repose. "Since the 
morning," he said, "things have hurried so, one on the 
top of the other, that I am beginning to feel a little dazed 
and weary." Without a word of remark, Rufus produced 
the remedy. The materials were ready on the sideboard — 
he made a cocktail. 

" Another ? " asked the New Englander, after a reason- 
able lapse of time. 

Amelius declined taking another. He stretched himself 
on the sofa; his good friend considerately took up a 
newspaper. For the first time that day, he had now the 
prospect of a quiet interval for rest and thought. In less 
than a minute the delusive prospect vanished. He started 
to his feet again, disturbed by a new anxiety. Having 
leisure to think, he had thought of Regina. " Good 
heavens!" he exclaimed; " she's waiting to see me — ^and 
I never remembered it till this moment I " He looked at 
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his watch : it was five o'clock. " What am I to do ? " he 
fiaid helplef^sly. 

Kufus laid down the newppaper, and considered the 
new difficulty in its various aspects. 

" We are bound to go with Mrs. Payson to the Home,*' 
he said; *'and, I tell you this, Amelius, the matter of 
Sally is not a matter to be played with ; it's a thing that's 
got to be done. In your place I should wiite politely to 
Miss Regina, and put it off till to-morrow." 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a man who took 
Bufus for his counsellor was a man who acted wisely in 
every sense of the word. Events, however, of which 
Amelius and his friend were both ignorant alike, had so . 
ordered it, that the American's well-meant advice, in this 
one exceptional case, was the very worst advice that could 
have been given. In an hour more, ifervy and Mrs. Sowler 
were to meet at the tavern door. The one last hope of 
protecting Mrs. Famaby from the abominable conspiracy 
of which she was the destined victim, rested solely on the 
fulfilment by Amelius of his engagement with Kegina for 
that day. Always ready to interfere with the progress of 
the courtship, Mrs. Famaby would be especially eager to 
seize the first opportunity of speaking to her young 
Socialist friend on the subject of his lecture. In the 
courne of the talk between them, the idea which, in the 
present disturbed state of his mind, had not struck him 
yet — the idea that the outca«t of the streets might, by the 
barest conceivable possibility, be identified with the lost 
daughter — would, in one way or another, be almost 
infallibly suggested to Amelius; and, at the eleventh 
hour, the couspiiacy would be foiled. If, on the other 
hand, the American's fatal advice was followed, the next 
morning's post might bring a letter from Jervy to Mrs. 
Farnaby — with this disastrous result. At the first woi-ds 
spoken by Amelius, she would put an end to all further 
interest in the subject on his part, by telling him that the 
lost girl had been found, and found by another person. 

Rufus pointed to the writing-materials on a side-table, 
which he had himself used earlier in the day. The needful 
excuse was, unhappily, quite easy to find. A misunder- 
standing with his landlady had obliged Amelius to leave 
his lodgings at an hour's notice, and had occupied him in 
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trying to find a new residence for the rest of the day. 
The note was written. Eufus, who was nearest to the 
hell, stretched out his hand to ring for the messenger. 
Amelius suddenly stopped him. 

" She doesn't like me to disappoint her," he said. ** I 
needn't stay long — I might get there and back in half an 
hour, in a fast cab." 

His conscience was not quite easy. The sense of 
having forgotten Eegina — no r^iatter how naturally and 
excusably — oppressed him with a feeling of self reproach. 
Eufus raised no objection ; the hesitation of Amelius was 
unquestionably creditable to him. ** If you must do it, 
my son," he said, " do it right away — and we'll wait for 
you." 

Amelius took up his hat. The door opened as he 
approached it, and Mrs. Tayson entered the room, leading 
Simple Sally by the hand. 

" We are all going together," said the genial old lady, 

* to see my large family of daughters at the Home, We 

can have our talk in the carriage. It's an hour's drive 

from this place — and I must be back again to dinner at 

half-past seven." 

Amelius and Eufus looked at each other. Amelius 
thought of pleading an engagement, and asking to be 
excused. Under the circumstances, it was assuredly not a 
very gracious thing to do. Before he could make up his 
mind, one way or the other, Sally stole to his side, and 
put her hand on his arm. Mrs. Payson had done wonders 
in conquering the girl's inveterate distrust of strangers, 
and, to a certain extent at least, winning her confidence. 
But no earthly influence could shake Sally's dog-like 
devotion to Amelius. Her jealous instinct discovered 
something suspicious in his sudden silence. *' You must 
go with us," she said ; "I won't go without you." 

" Certainly not," Mrs. Payson added ; " I promised her 
that, of course, beforehand." 

Eufus rang the bell, and despatched the messenger to 
Eegina. ** That's the one way out of it, my son," he 
whispered to Amelius, as they followed Mrs. Payson and 
Sally down the stairs of the hotel. 

They had just driven up to the gates of the Home, 
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when Jervy and his accomplice mot at the tavern, and 
entered on their consultation in a private room. 

In spite of her poverty-stricken appearance, Mrs. Sowler 
was not absolutely destitute. In various underhand and 
wicked ways, she contrived to pnt a few shillings in her 
pocket from week to week. If she was half starved, it 
was for the very ordinary reason, among persons of her 
vicious class, that she preferred spending her money on 
drink. Stating his business with her, as reservedly and 
as cunningly as usual, Jervy found, to his astonishment, 
that even this squalid old creature presumed to bargain 
with him. The two wretches were on the point of a 
quarrel which might have delayed the execution of the 
plot against Mrs. Famaby, but for the vile self-control 
which made Jervy one of the most formidable criminals 
living. He gave way on the qnestion of money — and, 
from that moment, he had Mrs. Sowler absolutely at his 
disposal. 

"Meet me to-morrow morning, to receive your in- 
structions," he said. "The time is ten sharp; and the 
place is the powder-magazine in Hyde Park. And mind 
this I You must be decently dressed — you know where to 
hire the things. If I smell you of spirits to-morrow 
morning, I shall employ somebody else. No; not a 
farthing now. You will have your money — first instal- 
ment only, mind I — to-morrow at ten." 

Left by himself, Jervy sent for pen, ink, and paper. 
Using his left hand, which waw just as serviceable to him 
as hiH right, he traced these lines : — 

"You are infonned, by an unknown friend, that a 
certain lost young lady is now living in a foreign country, 
and may be restored to her afilieted mother on receipt of a 
sufiEicient sum to pay expenses, and to reward the writer 
of this letter, who is, undeservedly, in distressed circum- 
Btances. 

" Are you, madam, the mother ? I ask the question in 
the strictest confidence, knowing nothing certainly but 
that your husband was the person who put the young 
lady out to nurse in her infancy. 

*' I don't addicss your husband, because his inhuman 
desertion of the poor baby does not incline me to trust 
him. I run the nsk of trusting you — ^to a certain extent 
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—rat starting. Shall I drop a hint which may help you 
to identify the child, in your own mind? It would be 
inexcusably foolish on my part to speak too plainly, just 
yet. The hint must be a vague one. Suppose I use a 
poetical expression, and say that the young lady is 
enveloped in mystery from head to foot — especially the 
foot ? 

" In the event of my addressing the right person, I beg 
to offer a suggestion for a preliminary interview. 

** If yovL will take a walk on the bridge over the 
Serpentine Eiver, on the Kensington Gardens side, at 
half-past ten o'clock to-morrow morning, holding a white 
handkerchief in your left hand, you will meet the much- 
injured woman, who was deceived into taking charge of 
the infant child at Kanxsgate, and will be satisfied so far 
that you are giving your confidence to persons who really 
deserve it." 

Jervy addressed this infamous letter to Mrs. Farnaby, 
in an ordinary envelope, marked "Private." He posted 
it, that night, with his own hand. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" RuFUS I I don't quite like the way you look at me. You 
seem to think " 

" Give it tongue, ray son. What do I seem to think ? " 

" You think I'm forgetting Regina. You don't believe 
I'm just as fond of her as ever. The fact is, you're an old 
bachelor." 

" That is so, Where's the harm, Amelius ? " 

" You don't understand " 

** You're out there, my bright boy, I reckon I under- 
stand more than you think for. The wisest thing you 
ever did in your life is what you did this evening, when 
you committed Sally to the care of those ladies at the 
Home." 

•* Good night, Rufus. We shall quarrel if I stay here 
any longer." 
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" Good night, Amelius. We shan't quarrel, stay here 
as long as you like." 

The good deed had been done ; the sacrifice — already a 
painful Kaciifice — bad been made. Mrs. Payson was old 
enough to speak plainly, as well as seriouisly, to Amelius 
of the absolute necessity of separating himself from Simple 
Sally without any needless delay. " You have seen for 
yourself," she said, *' that the plan on which this little 
household is ruled is the unvarying plan of patience and 
kindness. So far as Sally is concerned, you can be quite 
sure that she will never hear a harsh word, never meet 
with a hard look, while she is under our care. The 
lamentable neglect under which the poor creature has 
suffered, will be tenderly remembered and atoned for, 
here. If we can't make her happy among us, I promise 
that she shall leave the Home, if she wishes it, in six 
weeks' time. As to yourself, consider your position if you 
persist in taking her back with you. Our good friend 
Rufus has told me that you are engaged to be married. 
Think of the misinterpretations, to say the least of it, to 
which you would subject yourself— think of the reports 
which would sooner or later find their way to the young 
lady's ears, and of the deplorable consequences that would 
follow. I believe implicitly in the purity of your motives. 
But remember Who taught us to pray that we may not be 
led into temptation — and complete the good work that you 
have begun, by leaving Sally among friends and sisters in 
this house." 

To any honourable man, these were unanswerable 
words. Coming after what Rufus and the surgeon had 
already said to him, they left Amelius no alternative but 
to yield. He pleaded for leave to write to Sally, and to 
see her, at a later interval, when she might be reconciled 
to her new life. Mrs. Payson had just consented to both 
requests, Rufus had just heartily congratulated him on his 
decision — when the door was thrown violently open. 
Simple Sally ran into the room, followed by one of the 
women-attendants in a state of breathless surprise, 

"She showed me a bedroom," cried Sally, pointing 
indignantly to the woman; **and she asked if I should 
like to sleep there." She turned to Amelius, and caught 
him by the hand to lead him away. The ineradicable 
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instinct of distrust had been once more roused in her by 
the too zealous attendant. "I'm not going to stay here," 
she said ; " I'm going away with You ! " 

Amelius glanced at Mrs. Payson. Sally tried to drag 
him to the door. He did his best to reassure her by a 
smile ; he spoke confusedly some composing words. But 
his honest face, always accustomed to tell the truth, told 
the truth now. The poor lost creature, whose feeble in- 
telligence was so slow to discern, so inapt to reflect, looked 
at him with the heart's instantaneous perception, and saw 
her doom. She let go of his hand. Her head sank. With- 
out word or cry, she dropped on the floor at his feet. 

The attendant instantly raised her, and placed her on 
a sofa. Mrs. Payson saw how resolutely Amelius struggled 
to control himself, and felt for him with all her heart. 
Turning aside for a moment, she hastily wrote a few 
lines, and returned to him. " Go, before we revive her," 
she whispered ; ** and give what I have written to the 
coachman. You shall suffer no anxiety that I can spare 
you," said the excellent woman ; " I will stay here myself 
to-night, and reconcile her to the new life." 

She held out her hand; Amelius kissed it in silence. 
Eufus led him out. Not a word dropped from his lips on 
the long drive back to London. 

His mind was disturbed by other subjects besides the 
subject of Sally. He thought of his future, darkened by 
the doubtful marriage-engagement that was before him. 
Alone with Eufus, for the rest of the evening, he 
petulantly misunderstood the sympathy with which the 
kindly American regarded him. Their bedrooms were 
next to each other. Kufus heard him walking restlessly 
to and fro, and now and then talking to himself. After a 
while, these sounds ceased. He was evidently worn out, 
and was getting the rest that he needed, at last. 

The next morning he received a few lines from Mrs. 
Payson, giving a favourable account of Sally, and promising 
further particulars in a day or two. 

Encouraged by this good news, revived by a long 
night's sleep, he went towards noon to pay his postponed 
visit to Regina. At that early hour, he could feel sure 
that his interview with her would not be interrupted by 
visitors. She received him quietly and seriously, pressing 
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bin hand with a warmer fondness than nsual. He had 
anticipated home complaint of his absence on the previotui 
day, and home severe allusion to his apjxjarance in the 
capacity of a Socialist lecturer. Eegina's indulgence, 
or Kegina'n interest in circumstfinces of more pressing im- 
portance, preserved a merciful silence on both subjects. 

" It is a c^iUifoi-t to me to see you, Amelius," she said ; 
"lam in tiouble about my uncle, and I am weary of 
my own anxious thoughts. Something unpleasant has 
happened in Mr. Famaby*s business. He goes to the City 
earlier, and he returns much later, than usual. When he 
does come back, he doesn't speak to me— he locks himself 
into his nx^m ; and he looks worn and haggard when I 
make his breakfast for him in the morning. You know 
that he is one of the directois of the new bank? There 
was something alx)ut the bank in the newspaper yesterday 
which up.set him dreadfully ; he put down his cup of coffee 
— and went away to the City, with<mt eating his breakfast. 
I don't like to worry you alx^ut it, Amelius. But my aunt 
seems to take no interest in her husl^and's affairs — and it 
is really a relief to me to talk of my troubles to you. I 
have kept the newspaper ; do look at what it says about 
the bank, and tell me if you understand it." 

Amelius read the pa>ssage pointed out to him. He 
knew as little of banking business as Hegina. " ISo far as 
I can make it out,'* he said, " they're paying away money 
to their sliareholders which they haven't earned. How do 
they do that, I wonder ? " 

Kegina changed the subject in despair. She asked 
Amelius if he had found now lodgings. Hearing that he 
had not yet succeeded in the search for a residence, 
she opened a drawer of her work-table, and took out a 
card. 

** The brother of one of my schoolfellows is going to 
be married," she said. " He has a pretty bachelor cottage 
in the neighbourhood of the Kegent's Park — and he wants 
to sell it, with the furniture, just as it is. I don't know 
whether you care to encumber yourself with a little house 
of your own. His sister has asked me to distribute some 
of his cards, with the address and the particulars. It 
might be worth your while, perhaps, to look at the cottage 
when you pass that way." 
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Amelius took the card. The small feminine restraints 
and gentlenesses of Eegina, her quiet even voice, her serene 
grace of movement, had a pleasantly soothing effect on his 
mind after the anxieties of the last four and twenty hours. 
He looked at her bending over her embroidery, deftly and 
gracefully industrious — and drew his chair closer to her. 
She smiled softly over her work, conscious that he was 
admiring her, and placidly pleased to receive the tribute. 

'* I would buy the cottage at once," said Amelius, " if 
I thought you would come and live in it with me." 

She looked up gravely, with her needle suspended in 
her hand. 

" Don't let us return to that," she answered, and went 
on again with her embroidery. 

*' Why not ? " Amelius asked. 

She persisted in woi king, as industriously as if she had 
been a poor needlewoman, with serious reasons for being 
eager to get her money. " It is useless," she replied, " to 
speak of what cannot be for so ne time to come." 

Amelius stopped the progress of the embroidery by 
taking her hand. Her devotion to her work irritated 
him. 

*'Look at me, Eegina," he said, steadily controlling 
himself. "I want to propose that we shall give way a 
little on both sides. I won*t hurry you ; I will wait a 
reasonable time. If I promise that, surely you may yield 
a little in return. Money seems to be a hard taskmaster, 
my darling, after what you have told me about your 
uncle. See how he suffers because he is bent on being 
rich ; and ask yourself if it isn't a warning to us not to 
follow his example I Would you like to see me too 
wretched to speak to j'ou, or to eat my breakfast — and all 
for the sake of a little outward show ? Come, come ! let 
us think of ourselves. Why should we waste the best 
days of our life apart, when we are both free to be happy 
together ? I have another good friend besides Kufus — the 
good friend of my father before me. He knows all sorts of 
great people, and he will help me to some employment. 
In six months' time I might have a little salary to add to 
my income. Say the sweetest words, my darling, that 
ever fell from your lipj? — say you will marry me in six 
months I " 
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It was not in a woman's nature to be insensible to sncli 
pleading as this. She all but yielded. " I should like to 
hay it, dear ! " she answered, with a little fluttering sigh. 

" Say it, then ! *' A melius suggested tenderly. 

She took refuge again in her embroidery. " If you 
would only give me a little time," she suggested, " I 
might Fay it." 

** Time for what, my own love?" 

"Time to wait, dear, till my uncle is not quite so 
anxious as he is now." 

"Don't talk of your uncle, Regina! You know as 
well as I do what ho would say. Good heavens! why 
can't you decide for yourself? No ! I don't want to hear 
over again about what you owe t«> Mr. Farnaby — I heard 
enough of it on that day in the shrubbery. Oh, my dear 
girl, do have some feeling for me ! do for once have a will 
of your own ! " 

Those last words were an offence to her self-esteem. 
" I think it's very rnde to tell me I have no will of my 
own," she said, " and very hard to press me in this way 
when you know 1 am in trouble." The inevitable hand- 
kerchief appeared, adding emphasis to the protest — and 
the becoming tears showed themselves modestly in liegina's 
magnificent eyes. 

Amelius started out of his chair, and walked away 
to the window. That last reference to Mr. Famaby's 
pecuniary cares was more than he had patience to endure. 
"She can't even forget her uncle and his bank," he thought, 
" when I am speaking to her of our marriage ! " 

He kept his face hidden from her, at the window. By 
some subtle process of association which he was unable to 
trace, the image of Simple Sally rose in his mind. An 
iiresistible influence forced him to think of her — not as 
the poor, starved, degraded, half-witted creature of the 
streets, but as the grateful girl who had asked for no 
happier future than to be his servant, who had dropped 
senseless at his feet at the bare prospect of parting with 
him. His sense of self-respect, his loyalty to his betrothed 
wife, resolutely resisted the unworthy conclusion to which 
his own thoughts were leading him. He turned back 
again to Regina ; he spoke so loudly and so vehemently 
that the gathering flow of her tears was suspended in 
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surprise. "You're right, you're quite right, my dear! 
I ought to give you time, of course. I try to control my 
hasty temper, but I don't always succeed — just at first. 
Pray forgive me ; it shall be exactly as you wish." 

Eegina forgave him, with a gentle and ladylike 
astonishment at the excitable manner in which he made 
his excuses. She even neglected her embroidery, and put 
her face up to him to be kissed. " You are so nice, dear," 
she said, " when you are not violent and unreasonable. It 
is such a pity you were brought up in America. Won't 
you stay to lunch ? " 

Happily for Amelius, the footman appeared at this 
critical moment with a message: "My mistress wishes 
particularly to see you, sir, before you go." 

This was the first occasion, in the experience of the 
lovers, on which Mrs. Farnaby had expressed her wishes 
through the medium of a servant, instead of appearing 
personally. The curiosity of Regina was mildly excited. 
*' What a very odd meesage ! " she said ; " what does it 
mean ? My aunt went out earlier than usual this morn- 
ing, and I have not seen her since. I wonder whether she 
is going to consult you about my uncle's atlairs ? " 

** I'll go and see," said Amelius. 

** And stay to lunch ? " Regina reiterated. 

** Not to-day, my dear." 

" To-morrow, then ? " 

** Yes, to-morrow." So he escaped. As he opened the 
door, he looked back, and kissed his hand. Regina raised 
her head for a moment, and smiled charmingly. She was 
hard at work again over her embroidery. 



CHAPTER V. 

The door of Mrs. Farnaby' i^ ground-floor room, at the back 
of the house, was partially open. She was on the watch 
for Amelius. 

" Come in I " she cried, the moment he appeared in the 
ball. She pulled him into the room, and shut the door 
with a bang. Her face was flushed, her eyes were wild. 
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" I have Bomothing to tell yoti, you dear good fellow,** she 
burst out excitedly — " sometliing in c(jrifidence, between 
you and mo ! " ISlie paused, and looked at him with 
Biidd<?n anxiety and alarm. "What's the matter with 
you ? " she asked. 

llie sight of the room, the reference to a secret, the 
prospect of another private conference, forced back the 
mind of Amolius, in one bieathh'ss instant, to his first 
memorable interview with Mrs. Farnabv. The mother's 
piteously hopeful words, in speaking of ner lost daughter, 
rang in his ears again as if they had just fallen from her 
lips. ** She may be lost in the labyrinth of London. . , . 
To-morrow, or ten years hence, you mujht meet with her." 
lliere were a hundred chances against it — a thousand, ten 
thousand chances against it. The startling possibility 
flashed across his brain, nevertheless, like a sudden flow of 
daylight across the dark. ** Uaoe I met with her, at the 
first chance ? " 

" Wait ! *' ho cried ; " I have something to say before 
you speak to mo. Don't deceive yourself with vain 
hopes. Promise me that, Ixjfore I begin." 

She waved her hand derisively. "Hopes?" she re- 
peated ; " I have d(jne with hopes, I have done with fears 
— I have got to certainties, at last ! " 

He was too eager to heed anything that she said to 
Lim ; his whole soul was absorbed in the coming dis- 
closure. " Two nights since," he went on, " I was wander- 
ing about London, and I met " 

She burst out laughing. " Go on I " she cried, with a 
wild derisive gaiety. 

Amelius stop()ed, perplexed and startled. " What are 
you laughing at? " he asked. 

" Go on ! " she repeated. " I defy you to surprise me. 
Out with it ! Whom did you meet ? " 

Amelius proceeded doubtfully, by a word at a time. 
** I met a poor girl in the streets," be said, steadily watch- 
ing her. 

She changed completely at those words ; she looked at 
him with an aspect of stem reproach. " No more of it," 
she interj)osed; "I have not waited all these miserable 
years for such a horrible end as that." Her face suddenly 
brightened ; a radiant effusion of tenderness and triumph 
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flowed over it, and made it young and happy again. 
" Amelius ! " she said, " listen to this. My dream has 
come true — my girl is found I Thanks to you, though you 
don't know it." 

Amelius looked at her. Was she speaking of some- 
thing that had really happened ? or had she been dreaming 
again ? 

Absorbed in her own happiness, she made no jemark 
on his silence. " I have seen the woman," she went on. 
" This bright blessed morning I have seen the woman who 
took her away in the first days of her poor little life. The 
wretch swears she was not to blame. I tried to forgive 
her. Perhaps I almost did forgive her, in the joy of 
hearing what she had to tell me. I should never have 
heard it, Amelius, if you had not given that glorious 
lecture. The woman was one of your audience. She 
would never have spoken of those past days ; she would 
never have thought of me " 

At those words, Mrs. Famaby abruptly stopped, and 
turned her face away from Amelius. After waiting a 
little, finding her still silent, still immovable, he ventured 
on putting a question. 

" Are you sure you are not deceived ? " he asked. " I 
remember you told me that rogues had tried to impose on 
you, in past times when you employed people to find 
her." 

" I have proof that I am not being imposed upon," 
Mrs. Famaby answered, still keeping her face hidden from 
him. " One of them knows of the fault in her foot." 

"One of them?" Amelius repeated, "How many of 
them are there ? " 

" Two. The old woman, and a young man," 

" What are their names ? " 

** They won't tell me their names yet." 

" Isn*t that a little suspici(»us ? " 

" One of them knows," Mrs. Famaby reiterated, ** of 
the fault in her foot." 

" May I ask which of them knows ? The old woman, 
I suppose ? " 

" No, the young man." 

" That's strange, isn't it ? Have you seen the young 
man ? " 
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•* I know nothing of him, except the little that the 
woman told me. He has written me a letter/* 

" May I look at it ? " 

" I darent let you look at it I " 

Amelius said no more. If he had felt the smallest 
suspicion that tlie disclosure volunteered by Mrs. Farnaby, 
at their firwt interview, had been overheard by the unknown 
person, who liad opened the swinging window in the 
kitchen, he might have recalled Phcobe's vindictive lan- 
guage at his lodgings, and the doubts suggested to him 
by his discovery of the vagabond waiting lor her in the 
street. As it was, he was simply puzzled. The one plain 
conclusion to his mind was, unhai)pily, the natural con 
elusion after what he had heard — that Mrs. Farnaby had 
no sort of interest in the diwcovery of Simple Sally, and 
that he need trouble himself with no further anxiety in 
that matter. Stiange as Mrs. Famaby*s mysterious reve- 
lation seemed, her correspondent's knowledge of the fault 
in the foot was a circumstance in his favour, beyond 
dispute. Amelius still wondered inwardly how it was 
that the woman who had taken charge of the child had 
failed to dincover what appeared to be known to another 
person. If he had been aware that Mrs. Sowler's occupation 
at the time was the occupation of a " baby-farmer," and 
that she had many other deserted children pining under 
her charge, he might have easily understood that she was 
the last person in the world to trouble herself with a 
minute examination of any one of the unfortunate little 
creatures abandoned to her drunken and merciless neglect. 
Jervy had satisfied himself, before he tru.sted her with his 
instructions, that she knew no more than the veriest 
stranger of any peculiarity in one or the other of the 
child's feet. 

Interpreting Mrs. Farnaby's last reply to him as an 
intimation that their interview was at an end, Amelius 
took up his hat to go. 

" I hope with all my heart," he said, ** that what has 
begun so well will end well. If there is any service that 
I can do for you " 

She drew nearer to him, and put her hand gently on 
his shoulder. " Don't think that I distrust you," she paid 
very earnestly ; " I am unwilling to shock you — that is 
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all. Even this great joy has a dark side to it ; my miser- 
able married life casts its shadow on everything that 
happens to me. Keep secret from everybody the little 
that I have told you — ^you will ruin mo if you say one 
word of it to any living creature. I ought not to have 
opened my heart to you — but how could I help it, when 
the happiness that is coming to me has come thruugh you f 
When you say good-bye to me to-day, Amelius, you say 
good-bye to me for the last lime in this house. I am 
going away. Don't ask me why — that is one more among 
the things which I daren't tell you ! You shall hear from 
me, or see me — I promise that. Give me some safe address 
to write to; some place where there are no inquisitive 
women who may open my letter in your absence." 

She handed him her pocket-book. Amelius wrote down 
in it the address of his club. 

She took his hand. " Think of me kindly," she said. 
" And, once more, don't be afraid of my being deceived. 
There is a hard part of me still left which keeps me on 
my guard. The old woman tried, this morning, to make 
me talk to her about that little fault we know of in my 
child's foot. But I thought to myself, ' If you had taken 
a proper interest in my poor baby while she was with you, 
you must sooner or later have found it out.' Not a word 
passed my lips. No, no, don't be anxious when you think 
of me. I am as sharp as they are ; I mean to find out how 
the man who wrote to me discovered what he knows ; he 
shall satisfy me, I promise you, when I see him or hear 
from him next. All this is between ourselves — strictly, 
sacredly between ourselves. Say nothing — I know I can 
trust you. Good-bye, and forgive me for having been so 
often in your way with Eegina. I shall never be in your 
way again. Marry her, if you think she is good enough 
for you ; I have no more interest now in your being a 
roving bachelor, meeting with girls here, there, and 
everywhere. You shall know how it goes on. Oh, I am 
so happy I " 

She burst into tears, and signed to Amelius with a wild 
gesture of entreaty to leave her. 

He pressed her hand in silence, and went out. 

Almost as the door closed on him, the variable woman 
changed again. For a while she walked rapidly to and 
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fro, talkinp^ to herwelf. The courne of her t<»aT« ccasecL 
H<?r lii>« cAimt'A firmly ; her ay an a«imraed an expre«Hion of 
Havagc r<5«oIvc. She Hat down at the table and ojKined her 
dcwk. " ni rea^l it onf;e more," hhe Haid to lierHel?, ** before 
I w;al it up." 

Hhe t/>^ik from her denk a letter of her own writing, 
and Kpn^ad it out l>eforo her. With her el>K>w« on the 
table, and her handn elawjK^l fiercrjly in her hair, she read 
the><e linen a^ldrc'Hw^l t/> her husband: — 

" Joir.v Faiinauy, — I have always suspected that you 
had sr>methjng to do with the disappearance of our child. 
I know for c^jrtain now that you delil^erately cast your 
infant daiight*;r on the mercy of the wt^rld, and condemned 
your wife U) a life of wret^;hedness. 

** Don't suppose that I have Ixjen deceived ! I have 
spf>ken with the woman who waited by the garden-paling 
at Jtamsgatc, and who t^jok the child from your hands. 
She saw you with me at the lecture; and she is al.>solutely 
Hure that you are t}»o man. 

" Thanks to tlio meeting at the lecture-hall, I am at 
last on the trar;e of my lost daughter. ITiis morning I 
lieard tlie woman's str^ry. She kept the child, on the 
chance of its being reclaimed, until she could afford to 
keep it no longer. She met with a pcrsrm who was willing 
Ui adopt it, and who took it away with her to a foreign 
c<jtintry, not mentioned to mo yet. In that country ray 
(laughter is htill living, and will be restored to me on 
(conditions which will ue communicated in a few days* 
time. 

**Some of this 8tr)ry may bo true, and some of it may 
1)0 false; the woman may 1k) lying to serve her own 
interest witli me. Of one thing I am sure — my girl is 
identifie^l, by means known to mo of which there can be 
no doubt. And she must be still living, because the 
inttjnjst of the j)orMons treating with mo is an interest in 
her life. 

** Wlion you receive thiH letter, on your return from 
business to-niglit, 1 shall have left you, and left you for ever. 
'I'lie bare thought of even looking at you again fills me 
with horror. I have my own income, and I mean to take 
my own way. Jn your best interests, I warn you, make no 
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attempt to trace me. I declare solemnly that, rather than 
let your deserted daughter be polluted by the sight of 
you, I woidd kill you with my own hand, and die for it 
on the scaffold. If she ever asks for her father, I will do 
you one service. For the honour of human nature, I will 
tell her that her father is dead. It will not be all a false- 
hood. I repudiate you and your name — you are dead to 
me from this time forth. 

" 1 sign myself by my father's name — 

** Emma Eonald." 

She had said herself that she was unwilling to shock 
Amelius. This was the reason. 

After thinking a little, she sealed and directed the 
letter. This done, she unlocked the wooden press which 
had once contained the baby's frock and cap, and those 
other inemorials of the past which she called her " dead 
consolations." After satisfying herself that the press was 
empty, she wrote on a card, " To be called for by a mes- 
senger from my bankers " — and tied the card to a tin box 
in a comer, secured by a padlock. She lifted the box, and 
placed it in front of the press, so that it might be easily 
visible to any one entering the room. The safe keeping 
of her treasures provided for, she took the sealed letter, 
and, ascending the stairs, placed it on the table in her 
husband's dressing-room. She hurried out again, the 
instant after, as if the sight of the place were intolerable 
to her. 

Passing to the other end of the corridor, she entered 
her own bedchamber, and put on her bonnet and cloak. 
A leather handbag was on the bed. She took it up and 
looked round the large luxurious room with a shudder of 
disgust. What she had suffered within those four walls, 
no human creature knew but herself. She hurried out, as 
she had hurried out of her husband's dressing-room. 

Her niece was still in the drawing-room. As she 
reached the door, she hesitated, and stopped. The girl 
was a good girl, in her own dull placid way — and her 
sister's daughter, too. A last little act of kindness would 
perhaps be a welcome act to remember. She opened the 
door so suddenly that Kegina started, with a small cry of 
alarm, ** Oh, aunt, how you frighten one I Are you going 
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out?" "Yes; I*ra going out," was the short answer. 
** Come here. Give me a kiss." Kegina kx)ked up in 
wide-eyed astoniwliment. Mrs. Famal>y stamped im- 
patiently on the floor, liegina mse, gracefully bewildered. 
** My dear aunt, how very odd ! " she baid — and gave the 
kiss demanded, with a serenely surprised elevation of her 
finely shaped eyebrows. ** Yes," said Mrs. Famahy ; 
"that's it— one of my oddities. Go back to your work. 
Good-bye." 

She left the room, as abruptly as she had entered it. 
With her firm heavy step she descended to the hall, parsed 
out at the house door, and closed it behind her — never to 
return to it again. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Amelius left Mrs. Farnaby, troubled by emotions of con- 
fusion and alarm, which he was the last man living t«> 
endure patiently. Iler extraordinary story of the dis- 
covered daughter, the still more startling assertion of her 
resolution to leave the house, the absence of any plain 
explanation, the burden of secrecy imposed on him — all 
combined together to irritate his sensitive nerves. '• I 
hate mysteries," he thought ; " and ever since 1 landed in 
England, I seem fated to be mixed up in them. Does she 
really mean to leave her husband and her niece ? What 
will Farnaby do? What will become of Kegina?" 

To think of Hegina was to think of the new repulse 
of which he had Ijeen made the subject. Again he had 
appealed to her love for him, and again she had refused to 
marry him at his own time. 

He was especially perplexed and angry, when he 
reflected on the unassailably strong influence which her 
uncle appeared to have over her. All llegina's sympathy 
was with Mr. FamaVjy and his troubles. Amelius mi^ht 
have understood her a little better, if she had told him 
what had passed between her uncle and herself on the 
night of Mr. Famaby's return, in a state of indignation, 
from the lecture. In terror of the engagement being 
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broken off, she had been forced to confess that she was too 
fond of Amelius to prevail on herself to part with him. 
If he attempted a second exposition of his Socialist prin- 
ciples on the platform, she owned that it might be impos- 
nible to receive him again as a suitor. But she pleaded 
hard for the granting of a pardon to the first offence, in 
the interests of her own tranquility, if not in mercy to 
Amelius. Mr, Famaby, already troubled by his com- 
mercial anxieties, had listened more amiably, and also 
more absently, than usual ; and had granted her petition 
with the ready indulgence of a preoccupied man. It had 
been decided between them that the offence of the lec- 
ture should ^be passed over in discreet silence. Eegina's 
gratitude for this concession inspired her sympathy with 
her uncle in this present state of suspense. She had been 
sorely tempted to tell Amelius what had happened. But 
the natural reserve of her character — ^fortified, in this 
instance, by the defensive pride which makes a woman 
unwilling, before marriage, to confess her weakness un- 
reservedly to the man who has caused it — had sealed her 
lips. " When he is a little less violent and a little more 
humble," she thought, " perhaps I may tell him." 

So it fell out that Amelius took his way through the 
streets, a mystified and an angry man. 

Arrived in sight of the hotel, he stopped, and looked 
about him. 

It was impossible to disguise from himself that a lurking 
sense of regret was making itself felt, in his present frame 
of mind, when he thought of Simple Sally. In all pro- 
bability, he would have quarrelled with any man who had 
accused him of actually lamenting the girl's absence, and 
wanting her back again. He happened to recollect her 
artless blue eyes, with their vague patient look, and her 
quaint childish questions put so openly in so sweet a voice 
— and that was all. Was there anything reprehensible, 
if you please, in an act of remembrance? Comforting 
himself with these considerations, he moved on again a 
step or two — ^and stopped once more. In his present 
humour, he shrank from facing Bufus. The American 
read him like a book ; the American would ask irritating 
questions. He turned his back on the hotel, and looked 
at his watch. As he took it out, his finger and thumb 

Q 
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t/incho(l nomfti\\\\k^ oIho in hm waiMtcoai' pocket. It was 
the card that \i*%\x\ii had given him — tho card of the 
c^>ftago U) let. lie ha^l nothing to do, and nowhere to go. 
Why not look at the cr^ttage? If it prove^l to be not 
woith iwKiing, the Zixdr^gical Oardenn were in the neigh- 
iKiurhcKxl — and there are T)eriod« in a nian'8 life when he 
findH the wxiUiiy that walK8 on four feet a welcome relief 
from the wmuAy that walk8 on two. 

It wan a fairly fine day. lie turned northward towards 
the Kegcnt*H Park. 

The coiUi'^i: wa« in a hy-road, jnnt outnide the park : a 
cottage in the Hsrictetit ftenne of the word. A hitting-room, 
a library, and a Wlro^^m — all of small pro[)ortion» — and, 
under tliem, a kitchen and two more rooms, represented 
the whole of the little dwelling from top to bottom. It 
was Himply and prettily funiished; and it was completely 
surrounae<l bv iis own tiny plot of garden -ground, llie 
library especially was a iKjiftct little retreat, looking out 
on the bacjc garden ; jjoaceful and shady, and adorned with 
l>ook-caKes of old carved oak. 

Amelius had hardly looked round the room, before his 
inflammable brain was on fire with a new idea. Other 
idle men in ti cubic liad found the m^luce and the occupation 
of their lives in bot^ks. Why should ho not be one of 
thoin? Why not plunge into study in this delightful 
retiretrient ' and perhaps, one day, astonish Kegina and 
Mr. Faniaby by bursting on the w»)rld as the writer of 
a faniouM Ijook ? Exactly iis Amelius, two days since, had 
seen hitnself in the future, a public lecturer in receipt of 
glorious f(jeH — so he now saw himself the celebrated scnolar 
und writer of a now era to come. The woman who showed 
the cr)t(age happened to mention ttiat a gentleman had 
alieady looked (iver it tliat morning, and had seemed to 
like it. Amelius instantly gave her a shilling, and said, 
**I take it on the spot." The wondering woman referred 
him to the housesgent^M address, and kept at a safe distance 
from the excitable strani|;er as she let him out. In lesf 
titan another hour, Amelius had taken the cottace, and 
liad returned to the hotel, with a new interest in life and 
a new surprise) for Kufus. 

As UMual, in cases of emergency, the American wasted 
no time in talking. lie went out at once to see the 
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cottage, and to make his own inquiries of the agent. The 
result amply proved that Amelius had not been imposed 
upon. If he repented of his bargain, the gentleman who 
had first seen the cottage was ready to take it off his 
hands, at a moment's notice. 

Going back to the hotel, Eufus found Amelins resolute 
to move into his new abode, and eager for the coming life 
of study and retirement. Knowing perfectly well before- 
hand how this latter project would end, the American 
tried the efficacy of a little worldly temptation. He had 
arranged, he said, " to have a good time of it in Paris ; " 
and he proposed that Amelius should be his companion. 
The suggestion produced not the slightest effect; Amelius 
talked as if he was a confirmed recluse, in the decline of 
life. " Thank you," he said, with the most amazing 
gravity ; " I prefer the company of my books, and the 
seclusion of my study." This declaration was followed 
by more selling-out of money in the Funds, and by a visit 
to a bookseller, which left a handsome pecuniary result 
inscribed on the right side of the ledger. 

On the next day, Amelius presented himself towards 
two o'clock at Mr. Famaby's house. He was not so selfishly 
absorbed in his own projects as to forget Mrs. Famaby. 
On the contrary, he was honestly anxious for news of 
her. 

A certain middle-aged man of business has been briefly 
referred to, in these pages, as one of Regina's faithful 
admirers, patiently submitting to the triumph of his 
favoured young rival. This gentleman, issuing from his 
carriage with his card-case ready in his hand, met Amelius 
at the door, with a face which announced plainly that a 
catastrophe had happened. ** You have heard the sad 
news, no doubt?" he said, in a rich bass voice attuned to 
sadly courteous tones. The servant opened the door 
before Amelius could answer. After a contest of polite- 
ness, the middle-aged gentleman consented to make his 
inquiries first. " How is Mr. Farnaby ? No better ? And 
Miss Regina ? Very poorly, eh ? Dear, dear me I Say I 
called, if you please." He handed in two cards, with a 
severe enjoyment of the melancholy occasion and the rich 
bass sounds of his own voice. "Very sad, is it not?" he 
said, addressing bis youthful rival with an air of paternal 
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indulgeno). '' Gm^d morning/* lie bowed with melancholj 
grace, and got into his carriage. 

A melius looked after the prosperous merchant, as the 
prancing borhcs drew him away. '* After all/' he thought 
bitterly, '* «he might be happier with that rich prig than 
she could be with me/' lie stepT>ed into the nau, and 
Hf)oke to the servant. The man had his message ready* 
Miss Hegina would see Mr. Goldenheait, if he would be 80 
good as to wait in the dining-room. 

Keglna appeared, pale and scared ; her eyes inflamed 
with weeping. *' Oh, Amelius, can you tell me what this 
dreadful misfortune means ? Why has she left ub ? When 
she sent for you yesU-rday, what did she say ? '' 

In his position, Amelius could make but one answer* 
** Your aunt said she thought of going awav. But/' he 
added, with perfect truth, *' she refused to tell me why, or 
where she was going. I am quite as much at a loss to 
understand her as you are. What doe^ your uncle propose 
to do?" 

Mr. Famaby*s conduct, as described b^ Hegina, 
thickened the mystery — he proposed to do nothing. 

He had been found on the hearthrug in his dressing- 
room; having apparently been seized with a fit, in the 
act of burning home pafier. The ashes were discovered 
close by him, just inside the ff-nder. On his recovery, his 
first anxiety was to know if a letter had been burnt. 
Satisfied on this point, he had ordered the servants to 
assemble round his bed, and had peremptorily forbidden 
them to open the door to their mistrens, if she ever 
returned at any future time to the house. Kegina's 
questions and remonstrances, when she was left alone with 
him, were answered, once for all, in these pitiless terms : — 
'* If you wish to deserve the fatherly interest that I take 
in you, do as I do : forget that such a person as your aunt 
ever existed. We shall quarrel, if you ever mention her 
name in mv hearing again/' This said, he had instantly 
changed the subject; instiiicting It^gina to write an 
excuse to **Mr. Melton" (otherwise, the middle-aged 
lival^, with whom he had been engaged to dine that 
evening. Helating this latter event, liegiua's ever-ready 
gratitude overflowed in the direction of Mr. Melton. '* He 
was so kind I he left his guests iu the evening, and oani^ 
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and sat with my tmcle for nearly an hour." Ameliiis 
made no remark on this ; he led the conversation back to 
the subject of Mrs. Fainaby. " She once spoke to me of 
her lawyers," he said. "Do they know nothing about 
her?" 

The answer to this question showed that the sternly 
final decision of Mr. Farnaby was matched by equal 
lesolution on the part of his wife. 

One of the partners in the legal firm had called that 
morning, to see Regina on a matter of business. Mrs. 
Farnaby bad appeared at the office on the previous day, 
and had briefly expressed her wish to make a small annual 
provision for her niece, in case of future need. Declining 
to enter into any explanation, she had waited until the 
necessary document had been drawn out ; had requested 
that Regina might be informed of the circumstance ; and 
had then taken her departure in absolute silence. Hear- 
ing that she had left her husband, the lawyer, like every 
one else, was completely at a loss to understand what it 
meant. 

"And what does the doctor say?" A melius asked 
next. 

" My uncle is to-be kept perfectly quiet," Regina 
answered ; " and is not to return to business for some time 
to come. Mr. Melton, with his usual kindness, has under- 
taken to look after his affairs for him. Otherwise, my 
uncle, in his present state of anxiety about the bank, 
would never have consented to obey the doctor's orders. 
When he can safely travel, he is lecomraended to go abroad 
for the winter, and get well again in some warmer climate. 
He refuses to leave his business — and the doctor refuses to 
take the responsibility. There is to be a consultation of 
physicians tu-morrow. Oh, Amelius, I was really fond of 
my aunt — I am heart-broken at this dreadful change ! " 

There was a momentary silence. If Mr. Melton had 
been present, he would have said a few neatly sympathetic 
words. Amelius knew no more than a savage of the art 
of conventional consolation. Tadmor had made him 
familiar with the social and political questions of the 
time, and had taught him to speak in public. But Tad- 
mor, rich in books and newspapers, was a powerless 
training institution in the matter of sm dl-talk. 
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"Suppose Mr. Famaby is obliged to go abroad," be 
suggested, afler waiting a little, " what will you do ? ** 

Kegina looked at him, with aa air of melancholy 
surprise. ** I shall do my duty, of couise," she answered 
gravely. ** I shall accompany my dear uncle, if he wishes 
it.'* She glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece. " It is 
time he took his medicine," she resumed; "you "will 
excuse me, I am sure." She shook hands, not very warmly 
— and hastened out of the room. 

Amelius left the house, with a conviction which dis- 
heartened him — the conviction that he had never under- 
stood Kegina, and that he was not likely to understand 
lier in the future. He turned for relief to the considera- 
tion of Mr. Famaby 's strange conduct, under the domestic 
disaster which had befallen him. 

Recalling what he had observed for himself, and what 
he had heard from Mis. Famaby when she had first taken 
him into her confitlence, he inferred that the subject of the 
lost child had not only been a subject of estrangement 
between the husband and wife, but that the husband was, 
in some way, the person blamable fur it. Assuming this 
theory to be the light one, there would be serious obstacles 
to the meeting ot the mother and child, iu the mother's 
home. The departuie of Mrs. Farnaby was, in that case, 
no longer unintelli^^jible — and Mr. Famaby *s otherwii-e 
inexplicable conduct had the light of a motive thrown on 
it, which might not unnaturally influence a hard-hearted 
man weary alike of his wife and his wife's troubles. 
Arriving at this conclnsiun by a far shorter process than 
is here indicated, Amelius puisued the subject no further. 
At the time when he had first visited the Famabys, Hufus 
had advised him to withdraw from closer intercourse with 
them, while he had the chance. In his present mood, he 
was almost in danger of acknowledging to himself that 
Rufus had proved to be right. 

He lunched with his American friend at the hotel. 
Before the meal was over, Mrs. Payson called, to say a few 
cheering words about Sail v. 

It was not to be denied that the girl remained per- 
Kistently silent and reserved. In other respects the report 
was highly favourable. She was obedient to the rules of 
the house; she was always ready with any little services 
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that she could render to her companions ; and she was so 
eager to improve herself, hy means of her reading-lessons 
and writing-lessons, that it was not easy to induce her to 
lay aside her book and her slate. When the teacher offered 
her some small reward for her good conduct, and asked 
what she would like, the sad little face brightened, and 
the faithful creature's answer was always the same — "I 
should like to know what he is doing now." (Alas fur 
Sally ! — " he " meant Amelius.) 

"You must wait a little longer before you write to 
her," Mrs. Payson concluded ; " and you must not think 
of seeing her for some time to come. I know you will 
help us by consenting to this — for Sally^'s sake." 

Amelius bowed in silence. He would not have con- 
fessed what he felt, at that moment, to any living soul — 
it is doubtful i< he even confessed it to himself. Mrs. 
Tayson, observing him with a woman's keen sympathy, 
relented a little. " I might give her a message," the good 
lady suggested — "just to say you are glad to hear she is 
behaving so well." 

" Will you give her this ? " Amelius asked. 

He took from his pocket a little photograph of the 
cottage, which he had noticed on the house-agent's desk, 
and had taken away with him. " It is my cottage now," 
he explained, in tones that faltered a little ; " I am going 
to live there ; Sally might like to see it." 

"Sally shall see it," Mrs. Payson agreed — "if you will 
only let me take this away first." She pointed to the 
address of the cottage, printed under the photograph. 
Past experience in the Home made her reluctant to trust 
Sally with the address in London at which Amelius was 
to be found. 

Kufus produced a huge complex knife, out of the 
depths of which a pair of scissors burst on touching a 
spring. Mrs. Payson cut off the address, and placed the 
photograph in her pocket-book. " Now, she said, " Sally 
will be happy, and no harm can come of it." 

" I've known you, ma'am, nigh on twenty years," Eufus 
remarked. " I do assure you that's the first rash observa- 
tion I ever heard from your lips.'' 



BOOK THE SEVENTH 

THE VANISHINa HOPES. 

CHAPTER I. 

Two days later, Araelius moved into his cottage. 

He had provided himself with a new servant, as easily 
as he had provided himself with a new atode. A foreign 
waiter at ihe hotel — a gray-haired Frenchman of the old 
school, reputed to be the most ill-tempered sei-vant in the 
house — had felt the genial influence of Amelius with the 
receptive readiness of his race. Here was a young 
Englishman, who spoke to him as eahily and pleasantly 
as if he were speaking to a friend — who heard him relate 
his little grievances, and never took advantage of that 
circumstance to turn him into ridicule — who said kindly, 
" I hope you don't mind my calling you by your nick- 
name," when he ventured to explain that his Christian 
name was *' Theophile," and that his English fellow- 
servants had facetiously altered and shortened it to 
" Toflf," to suit their insular convenience. " For the first 
time, sir," he had hastened to add, " I feel it an honour to 
be Toff, when you speak to me." Asking everybody whom 
he met if they could recommend a servant to him, Amelius 
had put the question, when Toff came in one morning with 
the hot water. The old Frenchman made a low bow, 
expressive of devotion. "I know of but one man, sir, 
whom I can safely recommend," he answered — " take me." 
Amelius was delighted ; he had only one objection to 
make. "I don't want to keep two servants," he said, 
while Toff was helping him on with his dressing-gown. 
" Why should you keep two servants, sir? " the Frencmman 
inquired. Amelius answered, " I can't ask you to make 
the beds." " Why not ? " baid Toff— and made the bed, 
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then and there, in five minutes. He ran out of the room, 
and came back with one of the chambermaid's brooms. 
"Judge for yourself, sir— can I sweep a carpet?" He 
placed a chair for Amelius. " Permit me to save you the 
trouble of shaving yourself. Are you satisfied? Very 
f^ood. I am equally capable of cutting your hair, and 
attending to yuur corns (if you suffer, sir, from that 
inconvenience). Will you allow me to propose something 
which you have not had yet for your breakfast ? " In half 
an hour more, he brought in the new di>h. " (Eufs a la 
Tripe. An elementary specimen, sir, of what I can do for 
you as a cook. Be pleased to taste it." Amelius eat it 
all up on the spot ; and Toff applied the moral, with the 
neatest choice of language. " Thank you, sir, for a 
gratifying expression of approval. One more specimen of 
my poor capabilities, and I have done. It is barely 
possible — God forbid I — ^that you may fall ill. Honour 
me by reading that document." He handed a written 
paper to Amelius, dated some years since in Paris, and 
bigned in an English name. ** I testify with gratitude 
and pleasure that Theophile Leblond has nursed me 
through a long illness, with an intelligence and devotion 
which I cannot too highly praise." " May you never employ 
me, sir, in that capacity," said Toff. " I have only to add 
that I am not so old as I look, and that my political 
opinions have changed, in later life, from red-republican 
to moderate-liberal. I also confess, if necessary, that I 
still have an ardent admiration for the fair sex." He laid 
his hand on his heart, and waited to be engaged. 

So the household at the cottage was modestly limited 
to Amelius and Toff. 

Kufos remained for another week in London, to watch 
the new experiment. He had made careful inquiries into 
the Frenchman's character, and had found that the com- 
plaints of his temper really amounted to this — ^that " he 
gave himself the aii's of a gentleman, and didn't understand 
a joke." On the question of honesty and sobriety, the 
testimony of the proprietor of the hotel left Eufus nothing 
to desire. Greatly to his surprise, Amelius showed no 
disposition to grow weary of his quiet life, or to take 
refuge in perilous amusements from the sober society of 
liis books. He was regular in his inquiries at Mr. 
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FamaTjy's house ; he took long walks by himself; he ncTer 
iiiontiotied Salivas name ; ho lont his interest in going t«> 
the theatre, and ho never appeared in tbe smoking-room 
of the club. Some men, observing the remarkable change 
which had passed over his excitable temperament, would 
have hailed it as a good sign for the future. The New 
Englander looked below the surface, and was not so easily 
deceived. •* My bright boy's soul is discouraged and cast 
down," was the c<jncluHion that he drew. '* There's dark- 
ness in him where there once was light; and, what's 
worse than all, he caves in, and keeps it to himself." 
After vainly trying to induce Amelius to open his heart, 
Kufus at last went to Paris, with a miud that was ill at 
ease. 

On the day of the American's departure, the march of 
events was resumed; and the unnaturally quiet life of 
Amelius began to be disturbed again. 

Making his customary inquiries in the forenoon at 
Mr. Farnaby's door, he found the household in a state of 
agitation. A second council of physicians had been held, 
in consequence of the appearance of some alarming 
svmptoms in the case of the paiient. On this occasion, 
tne medical men told him plainly that he would sacrifice 
his life to his obstinacy, if he persisted in remaining in 
London and returning to his bunincss. By good fortune, 
the affairs of the V>ank had greatly benefited, through the 
];x)werful interposition of Mr. Melton. With these im- 
proved prospects, Mr. Farnaby (at his niece's entreaty) 
submitted to the doctor's advice. He was to start on the 
first stage of his journey the next morning ; and, at his 
own earnest desire, liegma was to go with him. ** I hate 
strangers and foreigners; and I don't like being alone. 
If you don't go with me, I shall stay where I am — and 
die." So Mr. Farnaby j)ut it to his adopted daughter, in 
his rasping voice and with his hard frown. 

** I am grieved, dear Amelius, to go away from you," 
Regina said ; '' but what can I do ? It would have been 
so nice if you could have gone with us. I did hint 
something of the sort ; but " 

Iler downcast face finished the sentence. Amelius felt 
the bare idea of being Mr. Famaby's travelling-companion 
make his blood run cold. And Mr. Farnaby, on his side. 
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reciprocated the sentiment. "I will wiito constantly, 
dear," Begina resumed ; " and you will write back, won't 
you ? Say you love me ; and promise to come to-morrow 
morning, before we go." 

She kissed him affectionately — and, the instant after, 
checked the responsive outbuist of tenderness in Amelius, 
by that utter want of tact which (in spite of the popular 
delusion to the contrary) is so much more common in 
women than in men. ** My uncle is so particular about 
packing his linen," she said ; " nobody can please him but 
me; I must ask you to let me run upstairs again." 

Amelius went out into the street, with his head down 
and his lips fast closed. He was not far from Mrs. Payson's 
house. " Why shouldn't I call ? " he thought to himself. 
His conscience added, " And hear some news of Sally." 

There was good news. The girl was brightening 
mentally and physically— she was in a fair way, if she 
only remained in the Home, to be "Simple" Sally no 
longer. Amelius asked if she had got the photograph of 
the cottage. Mrs. Payson laughed. " Sleeps with it 
under her pillow, poor cbild," she said, " and looks at it 
fifty times a day." Thirty years since, with infinitely less 
experience to guide her, the worthy matron would have 
followed her instincts, and would have hesitated to tell 
Amelius quite so much about the photograph. But some 
of a woman's finer sensibilities do get blunted with the 
advance of age and the accumulation of wisdom. 

Instead of })ursuing the subject of Sally's progress, 
Amelius, to Mrs. Payson's surprise, made a clumsy excuse, 
and abruptly took his leave. 

He felt the need of being alone ; he was conscious of 
a vague distrust of himself, which degraded him in his 
own estimation. Was he, like characters he had read of 
in books, the victim of a fatality ? The slightest circum- 
stances conspired to heighten his interest in Sally — just at 
the time when Regina had once more disappointed him. 
He was as firmly convinced, as if he had been the strictest 
moralist living, that it was an insult to Regina, and an 
insult to his own self-respect, to set the lost creature 
whom he had rescued in any light of comparison with the 
young lady who was one day to be his wife. And yet, tr^- 
as he might to drive her out, Sally kept her place in his 
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thoughts. There was, apparently, some innate depravity 
in him. If a looking-glass had been handed to nim at 
that moment, he would have been ashamed to look himself 
in the face. 

After walking until he was weary, he went to his 
club. 

The porter gave him a letter as he crossed the hall. 
Mrs. Famaby had kept her promise, and had written to 
him. The smoking-ioom was deserted at that time of 
day. Ho opened his letter in solitude, looked at it, 
crumpled it up impatiently, and put it into his pocket. 
Not even Mrs. Farnaby could interest him at that critical 
moment. His own affairs absorbed him. The one idea in 
his mind, after what he had heard about Sally, was the 
idea of making a last efifort to hasten the date of hin 
marriage before Mr. Farnaby left England. "If I can 
only feci sure of Eegina " 

His thoughts went no farther than that. He walked 
up and down the empty smoking-room, anxious and 
irritable, dissati8fied with himself, despairing of the future. 
*• I can but try it ! " ho suddenly decided — and turned at 
once to the table to write a letter. 

Death had been busy with the members of his fetmily 
in the long interval that had passed since he and his 
father left England. His nearest surviving relative was 
his uncle — his father's younger brother — who occupied a 
post of high importance in the Foreign Office. To this 
gentleman he now wrote, announcing his arrival in 
England, and his anxiety to qualify himself for employment 
in a Government office. " Be so good as to grant me an 
interview," he concluded ; " and I hope to satisfy you that 
I am not unworthy of your kindnos«<, if you will exert 
your influence in my favour." 

He sent away his letter at once by a private messenger, 
with instructions to wait for an answer. 

It was not without doubt, and even pain, that he bad 
opened communications with a man whose harsh treatment 
01 his father it was impossible for him to forget. What 
could the son expect? There was but one hope. Time 
might have inclined the younger brother to make atone- 
ment to the memory of the elder, by a favourable reception 
of his neplfew's request. 
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His father's last words of caution, his own boy it* h 
promise not to claim kindred with his relations in England, 
were vividly present to the mind of Amelias, while he 
waited for the return of the messenger. His one justifica- 
tion was in the motives that animated him. Circumstances, 
which his father had never anticipated, rendered it an act 
of duty towards himself to make the trial at least of what 
his family interest could do for him. There could be no 
sort of doubt that a man of Mr. Famaby's character would 
yield, if Amelius could announce that ne had the promise 
of an appointment under Government — with the powerful 
influence of a near relation to accelerate his promotion. 
He sat, idly drawing lines on the blotting-paper; at one 
moment regretting that he had sent his letter ; at another, 
comforting himself in the belief that, if his father had 
been living to advise him, his father would have approved 
of the course that he had taken. 

The messenger returned with these lines of reply : — 
"Under any ordinary circumstances, I should have 
used my influence to help you on in the world. But, 
when you not only hold the most abominable political 
opinions, but actually proclaim those opinions in public, I 
am amazed at your audacity in writing to me. There 
must be no more communication between us. While you 
are a Socialist, you are a stranger to me." 

Amelius accepted this new rebuff with ominous com- 
posure. He sat quietly smoking in the deserted room, 
with his uncle's letter io his band. 

Among the other disastrous results of the lecture, some 
of the newspapers had briefly reported it. Preoccupied 
by his anxieties, Amelius had forgotten this when he 
wrote to his relative. " Just like me I " he thought, as he 
threw the letter into the fire. His last hopes floated up 
the chimney, with the tiny puff of smoke from the burnt 
paper. There was now no other chance of shortening the 
marriage engagement left to try. He had already applied 
to the good friend whom he had mentioned to Eegina. 
The answer, kindly written in this case, had not been 
very encouraging : — " I have other claims to consider. All 
that I can do, I will do. Don't be disheartened — ^I only 
ask you to wait." 

Amelius rose to go home — and sat down again. His 
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natural enerji:}' seemed to have deserted him — ^it required 
an effort to leave the club. He took up the newtspapers. 
and threw them aside, one after another. Not one of the 
unfortunate writers and reporters could please him on 
that inauspicious day. It was only while he was lighting 
his second cigar that he remembered Mrs. FamabyV 
unread letter to him. By this time, he was more tnan 
weary of his own affairs. He read the letter. 

'* I find the people who have my happiness at their 
mercy both dilatory and greedy " (Mrs. Famaby wrote) : 
" but the little that I can persuade them to tell me is 
very favourable to my hopes. I am still, to my annoy- 
ance, only in personal communication with the hateful old 
woman. The young man either sends messages, or writes 
to me through the post. By this latter means he has 
accurately described, not only in which of my child^s feet 
the fault exists, but the exact position which it occupies. 
Here, you will agree with me, is posiiive evidence that he 
is speaking the truth, whoever he is. 

"But for this reassuring circumstance, I should feel 
inclined to be suspicious of some things — of the obstinate 
manner, for instance, in which the young man keeps 
himself concealed ; also, of his privately warning me not 
to trust the woman who is his own messenger, and not to 
tell her on any account of the information which his letters 
convey to me. I feel that I ought to be cautious with 
him on the question of money — and yet, in my eagerness 
to see my darling, I am ready to give him all that he asks 
for. In this uncertain state of mind, I am restrained, 
strangely enough, by the old woman herself. She warns 
me that he is the sort of man, if he once gets the money, 
to spare himself the trouble of earning it. It is the one 
hold I have over him (she says) — so I control the burning 
impatience that consumes me as well as I can. 

"No I I must not attempt to describe my own state of 
mind. When I tell you that I am actually afraid of dying 
before I can give my sweet love the first kiss, you will 
understand and pity me. When night oomes, I feel some- 
times half mad. 

" I send you my present address, in the hope that you 
will write and cheer me a little. I must not ask you to 
come and see me yet. I am not fit for it — and, besides, I 
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am under a promise, in the present state of tlie negotiation, 
to shut the door on my friends. It is easy enough to do 
that ; I have no friend, Amelius, but j'ou. 

"Try to feel compassionately towards me, my kind- 
hearted boy. For so many long years, my heart has had 
nothing to feed on but the one hope that is now being 
realized at last. No sj^mpathy between my husband and 
me (on the contrary, a homd unacknowledged enmity, 
which has always kept us apart) ; my father and mother, 
in their time, both wi-etched about my marriage, and with 
good reason ; my only sister dying in poverty — what a 
Jife for a childless woman ! Don't let us dwell on it any 
longer. 

" Good-bye for the present, Amelius. I beg you will 
not think I am always wretched. When I want to be 
happy, I look to the coming time." 

This melancholy letter added to the depression that 
weighed on the spirits of Amelius. It inspired him with 
vague fears for Mrs. Farnaby. In her own interests, he 
would have felt himself tempted to consult Eufus (without 
mentioning names), if the American had been in London. 
As things were, he put the letter back in his pocket with 
a sigh. Even Mrs. Farnaby, in her sad moments, had a 
consoling prospect to contemplate. "Everybody but 
me ! " Amelius thought. 

His reflections were interrupted by the appearance of 
an idle young member of the club, with whom he was 
acquainted. The new-comer remarked that he looked out 
of spirits, and suggested that they should dine together 
and amuse themselves somewhere in the evening. Amelius 
accepted the proposal : any man who offered him a refuge 
from himself was a fnend to him on that day. Departing 
from his temperate habits, he deliberately drank more 
than usual. The wine excited him for the time, and then 
left him more depressed than ever ; and the amusements 
of the evening produced the same result. He returned to 
his cottage so completely disheartened, that he regretted 
the day when he had left Tadmor. 

But he kept his appointment, the next morning, to take 
leave of Begina. 

The carriage was at the door, with a luggage-laden cab 
waiting behind it. Mr. Famaby's ill-temper vented itself 
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in predictions that they would be too late to catcli the 
train. His har^h voice, alternating with Begina*8 meek 
remonstrances, reached the ears of Amelias from the 
breakfast-room. *' I'm not going to wait for that gentle- 
man-Socialist," Mr. FaT naby announced, with his hardest 
sarcasm of tone. * ** Dear uncle, we have a quarter of an 
hour to spare ! " " We have nothing of the sort ; we 
want all that time to register the luggage." The servant's 
voice was heard next. "Mr. Goldenheart, miss." Mr. 
Farnaby instantly stepped into the hall. " Good-bye ! " 
he called to Araelius, through the open door of the dining- 
room — and passed straight on to the c«irriage. " I shan't 
wait, Regina!" lie shouted, from the door-step. "Let 
him go by himself! " said Amelius indignantly, as Hegina 
hurried into the room. ** Oh, hush, hush, dear I Suppose 
he heard you ? No week shall pass without my writing 
to you ; promise you will write back, Amelius. One more 

kiss ! Oh, my dear 1 " The servant interposed, 

keeping discreetly out of sight. "I beg your pardon, 
mins, my master wishes to know whether you are going 
with him or not." Regina waited to hear no more. She 
gave her lover a faiewell look to remember her by, and 
ran out. 

That innate depravity which Amelius had lately dis- 
covered in his own nature, let the forbidden thoughts loose 
in him again as he watched the departing carriage from 

the door. " If poor little Sally had been in her place 1 " 

He made an eflfurt of virtuous resolution, and stopped 
there. " What a blackguard a man may be," he penitently 
reflected, ** without suspecting it himself! " 

He descended the house-steps. The discreet servant < 
wished him good morning, with a certain cheery respect — 
the man was delighted to see the last of his hard master 
fur some months to come. Amelius stopped and turned 
round, smiling grimly. He was in such a reckless humour, 
that he was even ready to divert his mind by astonishing 
a footman. " Richard," he said, " are you engaged to be 
married V " Richard stared in blank suiprise at the strange 
question — and modestly admitted that he was engaged to 
marry the housemaid next door. ** Soon ? " asked Amelius, 
swinging his stick. " As soon as I have saved a little 
more money, sir." •* Damn the- money I " cried Amelias — 
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and struck his stick on the pavement, and walked away 
with a last look at the house as if he hated the sight of it. 
Richard watched the departing young gentleman, and 
shook his head ominously as he shut the duor. 



CHAPTER II. 

A MELIUS went straight back to the cottage, with the one 
desperate purpose of reverting to the old plan, and burying 
himself in his books. Surveying his well-filled shelves 
with an impatience unworthy of a scholar, Hume's 
"History of England" unhappily caught his eye. He 
took down the first volume. In less than half an hour he 
discovered that Hume could do nothing for him. Wisely 
inspired, he turned to the truer history next, which men 
call fiction. The writings of the one supreme genius, who 
soars above all other novelists, as Shakespeare soars above 
all other dramatists — the writings of Walter Scott had 
their place of honour in his library. The collection of 
the Waverley Novels at Tadmor had not been complete. 
Enviable Amelius had still to read " Rob Roy.'' He 
opened the book. For the rest of the day he was in love 
with Diana Vernon ; and when he looked out once or twice 
at the garden to rest his eyes, he saw " Andrew Fairservice " 
busy over the flower-beds. 

He closed the last page of the noble story as Toff came 
in to lay the cloth for dinner. 

The master at table and the servant behind his chair 
were accustomed to gossip pleasantly during meals. 
Amelius did his best to cany on the talk as usual. But 
he was no longer in the delightful world of illusion which 
Scott had opened to him. The hard realities of his own 
every- day life had gathered round him again. Observing 
him with unobtrusive attention, the Frenchman soon per- 
ceived the absence of the easy humour and the excellent 
appetite which distinguished his young master at other 
times. 

" May I venture to make a remark, sir ? " Toff inquired, 
after a long pause in the conversation, 

B 
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" Certainly." 

" And may I take the liberty of expressing my senti- 
ments freely V " 

" Of course you may." 

" Dear sir, you have a pretty little simple dinner 
to-day," Toff began. ** Forgive me for praising myself; 
I am influenced by the natural pride of having cooked the 
dinner. For soup, you have Crofite au pot ; f(jr meat, you 
have Tourne-dos a la sauce poivrade; for pudding, you 
have Pommes au bourre. All so nice— and you hardly eat 
anything, and your amiable conversation falls into a melan- 
choly silence which fills me with regret. Is it you who 
are to blame for this? No, sir I it is the life you lead. 
I call it the life of a monk ; I call it the life of a hermit 
— I say boldly it is the life of all others which is most 
unsympathetic to a young man like you. Pardon the 
warmth of my expressions ; I am eager to make my 
language the language of utmost delicacy. May I quote 
a little song? It is in an old, old, old French piece, long 
since forgotten, called * Las Maris Garijons.* There are 
two lines in that song ^I have often heard my good father 
sing them) which I will venture to apply to your case : 
* Amour, delicatesse, et gait6 ; D'un bon Fran^ais c'est la 
devise!' Sir, you have naturally delicatesse and gaite — 
but the last haw, for some days, been under a cloud. What 
is wanted to remove that cloud ? L' Amour I Love, as 
you say in English. Where is the charming woman, who 
is the only ornament wanting to this sweet cottage ? Why 
is she still invisible? Remedy that unhappy oversight, 
sir. You are here in a suburban Paradise. I consult 
my long experience; and I implore you to invite Eve. — 
Ha I you smile ; your lost gaiety returns, and you feel it 
as I do. Might I propose another glass of claret, and the 
reappearance on the table of the Tourne-dos k la poivrade ? " 

It was impossible to be melancholy in this man's 
company. Amelius sanctioned the return of the Tourne- 
dos, and tried the other glass of claret. " My good friend," 
he said, with something like a return of his old easy way, 
** you talk about charming women, and your long experi- 
ence. Let's hear what your experience has been. 

For the first time Toff began to look a little confused. 

" You have honoured me, sir, by calling me your good 
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friend/' lie said. *' After that, I am sure you will not 
send me away if I own the truth. No I My heart tells 
me I shall not appeal to your indulgence in vain. Dear 
sir, in the holidays which you kindly give me, I provide 
competent persons to take care of tlie house iu my absence, 
don't I ? One person, if you remember, was a most hand- 
some engaging young man. He is, if you please, my son 
by my first wife— now an angel in heaven. Another 
person, who took care of the house, on the next occasion, 
was a little black-eyed boy ; a miracle of discretion for his 
age. He is my son by my second wife — now another 
angel in heaven. Forgive me, I have not done yet. Some 
few daj^s since, you thought you heard an infant crying 
downstairs. Like a miserable wretch, I lied ; I declared 
it was the infant in the next house. Ah, sir, it was my 
own cherubim-baby by my third wife — an angel close by 
in the Edgeware Road, established in a small milliner 
shop, which will expand to great things by-and-by. The 
intervals between my marriages are not worthy of your 
notice. Fugitive caprices, sir — fugitive caprices! To 
sum it all up (as you say in England), it is not in me to 
resist the enchanting sex. If my third angel dies, I shall 
tear my hair — but I shall none the less take a fourth." 

" Take a dozen if you like," said Amelius. " Why 
should you have kept all this from my knowledge?" 

Toff hung his head. " I think it was one of my foreign 
mistakes," he pleaded. " The servants' advertisements in 
your English newspapers frighten me. How does the 
most meritorious manservant announce himself when he 
wants the beat possible place? He says he is * without 
encumbrances.' Gracious heaven, what a dreadful word to 
describe the poor pretty harmless children ! I was afraid, 
sir, you might have some English oV»jection to my * encum- 
brances.' A young man, a boy, and a cherubim-baby ; 
not to speak of the sacred memories of two women, and the 
charming occasional society of a third; all inextricably 
enveloped in the life of one amorous-meritorious French 
person — surely there was reason for hesitation here ? No 
matter ; I bless my stars I know better now, and I with- 
draw myself from further notice. Permit me to recall 
your attention to the Roquefort cheese, and a mouthful of 
potato-salad to correct the richness of him." 
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The dinner was over at last. Araeliiis was alone again. 

It was a still evening. Not a breath of wind stirred 
among the trees in the garden ; no vehicles passed along the 
by-roBrd in which the ccjttage stood. Now and then, Toflf 
was audible downstairs, singing French songs in a high 
cracked voice, while he washed the plates and dishes, and 
set everything in order for the night. Amelius looked at 
his bookshelves — and felt that, after **Rob Roy," there 
was no more reading for him that evening. The Blow 
minutes followed one another wearily ; the deadly depres- 
sion of the earlier hours of the day was stealthily fastening 
its hold on him again. How might he best resist it? His 
healthy out-of-door habits at Tadmor suggested the only 
remedy that he could think of. Be his troubles what they 
might, his one simple method of resisting them, at all other 
times, was his simple method now. He went out for a 
walk. 

For two hours he rambled about the great north-western 
suburb of London. Perhaps he felt the heavy oppressive 
weather, or perhaps his good dinner had not agreed with 
him. Any way, he was so thoroughly worn out, that he 
was obliged to return to the cottage in a cab. 

Toflf opened the door — but not with his customary 
alacrity. Amelius was too completely fatigued to notice 
any trifling circumhtance. Otherwise, he would certainly 
have perceived something odd in the old Frenchman's 
withered face. He looked at his master, as he relieved 
him of his hat and coat, with the strangest expression of 
interest and anxiety ; modified by a certain sardonic sense 
of amusement underlving the more serious emotions. ** A 
nasty dull evening, Amelius said wearily. And Toff, 
always eager to talk at other times, only answered, " Yes, 
sir " — and retreated at once to the kitchen regions. 

Amelius went into the library, to rest in his comfortable 
armchair. 

The fire was bright; the curtains were drawn; tlie 
reading-lamp, with its ample green shade, was on the 
table — a more comfortable room no man could have found 
to receive him after a long walk. Reclining at his ease in 
his chair, Amelius thought of ringing for some restorative 
brandy-and- water. While he was thinking he fell asleep ; 
and, while he slept, he dreamed. 
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Was it a dream ? 

He certainly saw the library — not fantastically trans- 
formed, but just like what the room really was. So far, 
he might have been wide awake, looking at the familiar 
objects round him. But, after a while, an event happened 
which set the laws of reality at defiance. Simple Sally, 
miles away in the Home, made her appearance in the 
library, nevertheless. He saw the drawn curtains over 
the window parted from behind ; he saw the girl step out 
from them, and stop, looking at him timidly. She was 
clothed in the plain dress that he had bought for her ; and 
she looked more charming in it than ever. The beauty 
of health claimed kindred now, in her pretty face, with 
the beauty of youth: the wan cheeks had begun to fill 
out, and the pale lips were delicately suffused with their 
natural rosy red. Little by little her first fears seemed to 
subside. She smiled, and softly crossed the room, and 
stood at his side. After looking at him with a rapt 
expression of tenderness and delight, she laid her hands 
on the arm of the chair, and said, in the quaintly quiet 
way which he remembered so well, " I want to kiss you." 
She bent over him, and kissed him with the innocent 
freedom of a child. Then she raised herself again, and 
looked backwards and forwards between Amelius and the 
lamp. "The firelight is the best," she said. Darkness 
fell over the room as she spoke ; he saw her no more ; he 
heard her no more. A blank interval followed ; there 
flowed over him the oblivion of perfect sleep. His next 
conscious sensation was a feeling of cold — he shivered, 
and woke. 

The impression of the dream was in his mind at the 
moment of waking. He started as he raised himself in 
the chair. Was he dreaming still ? No ; he was certainly 
awake. And, as certainly, the room was dark I 

He looked and looked. It was not to be denied, or 
explained away. There was the fire burning low, and 
leaving the room chilly — and there, just visible on the 
table, in the flicker of the dying flame, was the extinguished 
lamp ! 

He mended the fire, and put his hand on the bell to 
ring for Toff, and thought better of it. What need had 
he of the lamplight ? He was too weary for reading ; he 
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preferred going to bleep again, and di earning again of 
Sally. Wliero was tho harm in dreaming of the poor little 
houl, HO far away from him ? Tho happiest part of hifl life 
now waH the part of it that was pa«sed in hleep. 

As the fresh coals began to kindle feebly, he looked 
again at tho lamp. It was odd, to say the leaiit of it, that 
the light should have accidentally gone ont, exactly at 
the right time to lealize the fanciful extinction of it in his 
dream. How was it there was no smell of a burnt-out 
lamp? Ho was too lazy, or too tired, to pursue the 
qucbtion. Let the mystery remain a mystery — and let 
him rest in peace! lie settled himself fretfully in his 
chair. What a focjl ho was to bother his head about a 
lamp, instead of closing his eyes and going to sleep again ! 

The room began to recover its pleasant temperature, 
lie shifted the cushion in the chair, so that it supported 
his head in perfect comfort, and composed himself to rest. 
But tho capricious influences of sleep had deserted him : he 
tried one position after another, and all in vain. It was a 
mere mockery even to shut his eyes. He resigned himself 
to ciicumstaiices, and stretched out his legs, and looked at 
the companionable fire. 

Of late he had thought more frequently than usual of 
his past days in the Community. His mind went back 
again now to that bygone time. The clock on the mantel- 
piece struck nine. They were all at supper, at Tadmor — 
talking over the events of the day. He saw himself again 
at the long wooden table, with shy liitle Mellicent in the 
chair next to him, and his favourite dog at his feet wait- 
ing to be fed. Where was Mellicent now ? It was a sad 
letter that she had written to him, with the strange fixed 
idea that he was to return to her one day. There was 
something very winning and lovable aoout the poor 
creature who had lived such a hard life at home, and had 
suffered so keenly. It was a comfort to think that she 
would go back to the Community. What happier destiny 
could she hope for? Would she take care of his dog for 
him when she went back ? They had all promised to be 
kind to his pet animals in his absence ; but the dog was 
fond of Mellicent; he would be happier with Mellicent 
than with the re^t of them. And his little tame fawn, 
and bis birds — how were they doing? He had not even 
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written to inquire after them ; he had been cnielly for- 
getful of those harmless dumb loving friends. In his 
present solitude, in his dreary doubts of the future, what 
would he not give to feel that dog nestling in his bosom, 
and the fawn's little rough tongue licking his hand I His 
heart ached as he thought of it; a choking hysterical 
sensation oppressed his breathing. He tried to rise, and 
ring for lights, and rouse his manhood to endure and 
resist. It was not to be done. Where was his courage? 
where was the cheerfulness which had never failed him at 
other times ? He sank back in the chair, and hid his face 
in his hands for shame at his own weakness, and burst out 
crying. 

The touch of soft persuasive fingers suddenly thrilled 
through him. 

His hands were gently drawn away from his face ; a 
familiar voice, sweet and low, said, " Oh, don't cry I " 
Dimly through his tears he saw the well-remembered little 
figure standing between him and the fire. In his unen- 
durable loneliDCSs, he had longed for his dog, he had 
longed for his fawn. There was the martyred creature 
from the streets, whom he had rescued from nameless 
horror, waiting to be his companion, servant, friend! 
There was the child-victim of cold and hunger, still only 
feeling her way to womanhood; innocent of all other 
aspirations, so long as she might fill the place which had 
once been occupied by the dog and the fawn ! 

Amelius looked at her with a momentary doubt 
whether he was waking or sleeping. " Good God I " he 
ciied, " am I dreaming again ? " 

*' No," she said, simply. " You are awake this time. 
Let me dry your eyes ; I know where you put your 
handkerchief." She perched on his knee, and wiped away 
the tears, and smoothed his hair over his forehead. " I was 
frightened to show myself till I heard you crying," she 
confessed. " Then I thought, * Come I he can't be angry 
with me now ' — and I crept out from behind the curtains 
there. The old man let me in. I can't live without 
seeing you ; I've tried till I could try no longer. I owned 
it to the old man when he opened the door. I said, *I 
only want to look at him ; won't you let me in ? ' And he 
says, ' God bless me, here's Eve come already I ' I don't 
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know what ho meant— ho let mo in, that's all I care about, 
lie's a funny old foreipjner. Send him. away; I'm to be 
your servant now. 'Why were you crying? I'vo cried 
often enough about You. No ; that can't be — I can't 
expect you to cry about me; I can only expect you to 
scold me. I know I'm a bad girl." 

Slio cast one doubtful look at him, and hung her head 
— waiting to bo scolded. Amelius lost all control over 
himself. He took her in his arms and kissed her again 
and again. " You ai o a dear good grateful little creature ! " 
ho burst out — and suddenly stopped, aware too late of the 
act of imprudence which he had committed. He put her 
away from him ; ho tried to ask severe questions, and to 
administer merited reproof. Even if he had succeeded, 
Sally was too happy to listen to him. *' It's all right 
now ! " she cried. " I'm never, never, never to go back to 
the Home I Oh, I'm so happy I Let's light the lamp 
again I " 

She found the matchbox on the chimney-piece. In a 
minute more the room was bright. Amelius sat looking 
at her, perfectly incapable of deciding what he ought to 
say or do next. To complete his bewilderment, the voice 
of the attentive old Frenchman made itself heard through 
the door, in discreetly confidential tones. 

" I have prepared an appetizing little supper, sir," said 
Toff. " Bo pleased to ring when you and the young lady 
are ready," 



CHAPTEK III. 

Toff's interference proved to have its use. The announce- 
ment of the little supper — plainly implying Simple Sally's 
reception at the cottage — reminded Amelius of his re- 
sponsibilities. He at once stepped out into the passage, 
and closed the door behind him. 

The old Frenchman was waiting to be reprimanded 
or thanked, as the ease might be, with his head down, his 
shoulders shrugged up to his ears, and the palms of his 
hands si)read out appeal in gly on either side of him — a 
model of mute resignation to circumstances. 
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"Do you know that you have put me in a very 
awkward position ?" Amelius began. 

Toff lifted one of his hands to his heart. " You are 
aware of my weakness, sir. When that charmiDg little 
creature presented herself at the door, sinking with 
fatigue, I could no more resist her than I could take a 
hop-skip-and-jurap over the roof of this cottage. If I have 
done wrong, take no account of the proud fidelity with 
which I have served you — tell me to pack up and go ; but 
don't ask me to assume a position of severity towards that 
enchanting Miss. It is not in my heart to do it," said 
Toff, lifting his eyes with tearful solemnity to an imaginary 
heaven. " On my sacred word of honour as a Frenchman, 
I would die rather than do it ! " 

" Don't talk nonsense," Amelius rejoined a little im- 
patiently. " I don't blame you — but you have got me 
into a scrape, for all that. If I did my duty, I should 
send for a cab, and take her back." 

Toff opened his twinkling old eyes in a perfect transport 
of astonishment. " What ! " he cried, " take her back ? 
Without rest, without supper ? And you call that duty ? 
How inconceivably ugly does duty look when it assumes 
an inhospitable aspect towards a woman ! Pardon me, 
sir ; I must express my sentiments or I shall burst. You 
will say perhaps that I have no conception of duty? 
Pardon me again — my conception of duty is here I " 

He threw open the door of the sitting-room. In spite 
of his anxiety, Amelius burst out laughing. The French- 
man's inexhaustible contrivances had transformed the 
sitting-room into a bedroom for Sally. The sofa had 
become a snug little white bed ; a hairbrush and comb, 
and a bottle of eau-de-cologne, were on the table ; a bath 
stood near the fire^ with cans of hot and cold water, and a 
railway rug placed under them to save the carpet. " I 
dare not presume to contradict you, sir," said Toff; ** but 
there is my conception of duty ! In the kitchen, I have 
another conception, keeping warm ; you can smell it up 
the stairs. Salmi of partridge, with the littlest possible 
dash of garlic in the sauce. Oh, sir, let that angel rest 
and refresh herself I Virtuous severity, believe me, is a 
most horribly unbecoming virtue at your age I " He spoke 
quite seriously, with the air of a profound moralist, assert- 
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ing principles that did equal honour to his head and his 
heart. 

Amolius went back to the library. 

Sally was resting in the easy-chair; her po.*^iti<>n 
showed plainly that hhe was suffering from fatigue. " I 
have ha<l a long, long walk," she said ; "and 1 don't know 
which aches worst, my bick or my feet. I don't care — I'm 
quite haj)py now I'm here." She nestled herself com- 
fortably in the chair. **Do you mind my looking at 
you ? " she asked. ** Oh, it's so long since I saw you I '* 

There was a new undertone of tenderness in her Toice 
— innocent tendemos that openly avowed itself. The 
reviving influences of the life at the Home had done much 
— and had much yet left to do. Her wasted &ce and 
figure were filling out, her cheeks and lips weie regaining 
their lovely natural colour, as Amelius had seen in his 
dream. But her eyes, in repose, still resumed their 
vacantly patient look ; and her manner, with a perceptible 
increase of composure and confidence, had not lost its 
quaint childish charm. Her growth from girl to woman 
was a growth of fine gradations, guided by the unerring 
deliberation of Nature and Time. 

"Do you think they will follow you here, from the 
Home ? " Amelius asked. 

She looked at the clock. " I don't think so," she said 
quietly. " It's hours since I slipped out by the back door. 
They have very strict rules about runaway girls — even 
when their friends bring them back. If you send me 

back " she stopped, and looked thoughtfully into the 

fire. 

" What will you do, if I send you back ? " 

" What one of our girls did, before they took her in at 
the Home. She jumped into the river. * Made a hole in 
the water;' that's how she calls it. She's a big strong 
girl ; and they got her out, and saved her. She says it 
wasn't painful, till they brought her to again. I'm little 
arid weak — 1 don't think they could bring me to life, if 
Ih^y tried." 

Amelius made a futile attempt to reason with her. He 
even got so far as to tell her that she had done very 
wrong to leave the Home. Sally's answer set all farther 
expostulation at defiance. Instead of attempting to defend 
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herself, she sighed weai ily, and said, " I had no money ; I 
walked all the way here." 

The well intended remonstrances of Amelius were lost 
in compassionate surprise. " You poor little soul ! " he 
exclaimed, " it must be seven or eight miles at least ! " 

" I dare say," said Sally. " It don't matter, now I've 
found you." 

'' But how did you find me ? Who told you where I 
lived?" 

She smiled, and took from her bosom the photograph 
of the cottage. 

" But Ml s. Payson cut off the address ! " cried Amelius, 
bursting out with the truth in the impulse of the moment. 

Sally turned over the photograph, and pointed to the 
back of the card, on which the photographer's name and 
address were printed. " Mrs. Payson didn't think of this," 
she said slily. 

" Did you think of it ? " Amelius asked. 

Sally shook her head. ** I'm too stupid," she replied. 
" The girl who made the hole in the water put me up to 
it. *Have you made up your mind to run away?' she 
says. And I said, ' Yes.' * You go to the man who did 
the picture,' she says ; * he knows where the place is, I'll 
be bound.' I asked my way till I found him. And he 
did know. And he told me. He was a good sort; he 
gave me a glass of beer, he said I looked so tired. I said 
we'd go and have our portraits taken some day— you, and 
your servant. May I tell the funny old foreigner that he 
is to go away now I have come to you ? " 1'he complete 
simplicity with which she betrayed her jealousy of Toff 
made Amelius smile. Sally, watching every change in 
his face, instantly drew her own conclusion. " Ah I " she 
said cheerfully, "I'll keep your room cleaner than he 
keeps it I I smelt dust on the curtains when 1 was hiding 
from you." 

Amelius thought of his dream. "Did you come out 
while I was asleep ? " he asked. 

" Yes ; I wasn't frightened of you, when you were 
asleep. I had a good look at you ; and I gave you a kiss." 
She made that confession without the slightest sign of 
confusion ; her calm blue eyes looked him straight in the 
face. " You got restless," she went on ; " and I got 
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frightened again. I put out the lamp. I says to myself, 
* If ho does Bcold mo, 1 can boar it better in the dark.' " 

Amolius listened, wondering. Had ho seen drowsily 
what ho thought ho had dreamed, or was there some 
mysterious sympathy between Sally and himself? These 
occult speculations were interrupted by Sally. "May I 
take off my bonnet, and make myself tidy?" she asked. 
Some men might have said No. Amelius was not one of 
them. 

The library possessed a door of communication with the 
sitting-room ; the bedchamber occupied by Amelius being 
on the other side of the cottage. When Sally saw ToflTs 
reconsti noted room, she stood at the door, in speechless 
admiration of the vision of luxury revealed to her. From 
time to time Amelius, alone in the library, heard her 
dabbling in her bath, and humming the artless old English 
song from which she had taken her name. Once she 
knocked at the chased d(jor, and made a request through it 
— ** There is scent on the table ; may I have some ? " And 
once Toff knocked at the other door, opening into the 
passage, and asked when *' pretty young Miss " would be 
ready for supper. Events went on in the little household 
a^i if Sally had become an integral part of it already. 
" What am I to do ? " Amelius asked himself. And Toff, 
entering at the moment to lay the cloth, anhwered respect- 
fully, " Hurry the young person, sir, or the salmi will 
be spoilt." 

She came out from her room, walking delicately on her 
sore feet — so fresh and charming, that Toff, absorbed in 
admiration, made a mistake in folding a napkin for the 
first time in his life. "Champagne, of course, sir?" he 
said in confidence to Amelius. The salmi of partridge 
appeared ; the inspiriting wine sparkled in the glas.>e8 ; 
I'uff surpassed himself in all the qualities which make a 
servant invaluable at a supper-table. Sally forgot the Home, 
forgot the cruel streets, and laughed and chattered as gaily 
as the happiest girl living. Amelius, expanding in the 
joyous atmosphere of youth and good spii its, shook off his 
sense of res2)onsibiIity, and became once more the delight- 
ful com2)anion who won everybody's love. The effervescent 
gaiety of the evening was at its climax ; the awful forms 
of duty, propriety, and good sense had been long sinoe 
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lanorlied out of the room — when Nemesis, goddess of retri- 
bution, announced her arrival outside, by a crashing of 
carriage-wheels and a peremptory ring at the cottage bell. 

There was a dead silence; Amelius and Sally looked at 
each other. The experienced Toff at once guessed what 
had happened. " Is it her father or mother ? " he asked of 
Amelius, a little anxiously. Hearing that she had never 
even seen her father or mother, he snapped his fingers 
joyously, and led the way on tiptoe into the hall. " I have 
my idea," he whispered. " Let us listen." 

A woman's voice, high, clear, and resolute, speaking 
apparently to the coachman, was the next audible sound. 
" Say I come fiom Mrs. Payson, and must see Mr. Golden- 
heart directly." Sally trembled and turned pale. " The 
matron ! " she said faintly. " Oh, don't let her in ! " 
Amelius took the terrified girl back to the library. Toff 
followed them, respectfully asking to be told what a 
" matron " was. Receiving the necessary explanation, he 
expressed his contempt for matrons bent on carrying 
charming persons into captivity, by opening the library 
door and spitting into the hall. Having relieved his 
mind in this way, he returned to his master and laid a 
lank skinny forefinger cunningly along the side of his 
nose. " I suppose, sir, you don't want to see this furious 
woman ? " he said. Before it was possible to say anything 
in reply, another ring at the bell announced that the 
furious woman wanted to see Amelius. Toff read his 
master's wishes in his master's face. Not even this emer- 
gency could find him unprepared : he was as ready to 
circumvent a matron as to cook a dinner. ** The shutters 
are up, and the curtains are drawn," he reminded Amelius. 
" Not a morsel of light is visible outside. Let them ring 
— we have all gone to bed." He turned to Salljs grinning 
with impish enjoyment of his own stratagem. " Ha, Miss ! 
what do you think of that?" There was a third pull at 
the bell as he spoke. " Ring away, Missess Matrone I " he 
cried. " We are fast asleep — wake us if you can." The 
fourth ring was the last. A sharp crack revealed the 
breaking of the bell- wire, and was followed by the shrill 
fall of the iron handle on the pavement before the garden 
gate. The gate, like the palings, was protected at the top 
from invading cats. " Compose yourself, Miss," said Toff; 
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** if she tries to get over the gate, she will stick on the 
Hpikes." In another moment, the sound of retiring 
can-iagfi-whcels announced th'3 defeat of the matron, and 
Hcttled the serious question of receiving Sally for the 
night. 

She sat fiilent hy the window, when Toff had left the 
Tfxjm, hohling hack the curtains and looking out at the 
niuiky sky. 

** What are you looking for ? " Araelius asked. 

"I waH looking for the stars." 

Amelius joined her at the window. ** There are no 
stars to he seen to-night." 

She let the curtain fall to again. " I was thinking of 
night time at tlie Home," she said. " You see, I got on 
pretty well, in the day, with my reading and writing. I 
wanted so to imj)rove myself. My mind was troubled 
with the fear of your desjjirting su(;h an ignorant creature 
as 1 am ; so I kej)t on at my lessons. I thought I might 
surprise you hy writing ycm a pretty letter some day. 
One of the teachers (she's gone away ill) was very good to 
me. I used to talk to her ; and, when I said a wrong 
w« rd, she took me up, and told me the right one. She 
said you would think hotter of me when 3 on heard me 
speak j>roperly — and I do npeak better, don't I ? All this 
was in the day. It was the night that was the hard time 
to get through — when the other girls were all asleep, and 
I had nothing to think of but how far away I was from 
30U. I used to get up, and put the counterpane round me, 
and stand at the window. On fine nights the stars were 
comf)any to me. There were two stars, near together, 
that I got to know. Don't laugh at me — I used to think 
one of them was you, and one of them me. I wondered 
whether you would die, or I should die, before I saw you 
again. And, most always, it was my star that went out 
first. Lord, how I used to cry I It got into my poor 
stupid head that I should never see you again. I do 
believe I ran away because of that. You won't tell any- 
body, will you? It was so foolish, I am ashamed of it 
now. I wanted to see your star and my star to-night. I 
don't know why. Oh, I'm so fond of you I " She dropped 
on her knees, and took his hand, and put it on her head. 
*• It's burning hot," she said, " and your kind hand coole it." 
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Amelius raised her gently, and led her to the door of 
her room. " My poor Sally, you are quite worn out. You 
want rest and sleep. Let us say good night." 

" I will do anything you tell me," she answered. " If 
Mrs. Payson comes to-morrow, you won't let her take me 
away ? Thank you. Good night." She put her hands 
on his shoulders, with innocent familiarity, and lifted 
herself to him on tiptoe and kissed him as a sister might 
have kissed him. 

Long after Sally was asleep in her bed, Amelins sat by 
the library fire, thinking. 

The revival of the crushed feeling and fancy in the 
girl's nature, so artlessly revealed in her sad little story 
of the stars that were " company to her," not only touched 
and interested him, but clouded his view of the future 
with doubts and anxieties which had never troubled him 
until that moment. The mysterious influences under 
which the girl's development was advancing were working 
morally and physically together. Weeks might pass 
harmlessly, months might pass harmlessly — but the time 
must come when the innocent relations between them 
would be beset by peril. Unable, as yet, fully to realize 
these truths, Amelius nevertheless felt them vaguely. His 
face was troubled, as he lit the candle at last to go to his 
bed. " I don't see my way as clearly as I could wish," he 
reflected. " How will it end ? " 
■ How indeed I 
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At eight o'clock the next morning, Amelius was awakened 
by Toff. A letter had arrived, marked " Immediate," and 
the messenger was waiting for an answer. 

The letter was from Mrs. Payson. She wrote briefly, 
and in formal terms. After referring to the matron's fruit- 
less visit to the cottage on the previous night, Mrs. Payson 
proceeded in these words : — " I request you will imme- 
diately let me know whether Sally has taken refuge with 
you, and has passed the night under your roof. If I am 
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right in believing that she has done so, I have only to 
inform you tliat the doors of the Home are henceforth 
closed to her, in conformity with our rules. If I am 
wrong, it will be my painful duty to lose no time in 
placing the matter in the hands of the police." 

Amelius began his reply, acting on impulse, as usual. 
He wrote, vehemently remonstrating with Mrs. Payson on 
the unforgiving and unchiistian nature of the rules at the 
Home. Before he was half-way tlirough his composition, 
the person who had brought the letter sent a message to say 
that he was expected back immediately, and that he hoped 
Mr. Goldenheart would not get a poor man into trouble 
by keeping him much longer. Checked in the full flow of 
his eloquence, Amelius angrily tore up the unfinished 
remonstrance, and matched Mrs. Payson's briefly business- 
like language by an answer in one line : — " I beg to inform 
you that you are quite right." On reflection, he felt that 
the second letter was not only discourteous as a reply to a 
lady, but also ungrateful as addressed to Mrs. Payson 
personally. At the third attempt, he wrote becomingly as 
well as briefly. " Sally has passed the night here, as my 
guest. She was suffering from severe fatigue; it would 
have been an act of downright inhumanity to send her 
away. I regret your decision, but of course I submit to it. 
You once said, you believed implicitly in the purity of my 
motives. Do me the justice, however you may blame my 
conduct, to believe in me still." 

Having despatched these lines, the mind of Amelius 
was at ease again. He went into the library, and listened 
to hear if Sally was moving. The perfect silence on the 
other side of the door informed him that the weary girl 
was still fast asleep. He gave directions that she was on 
no account to be disturbed, and sat down to breakfast by 
himself. 

While he was still at table. Toff appeared, with profound 
mystery in his manner, and discreet confidence in the 
tones of his voice. ** Here's another one, sir I " the French- 
man announced, in his master's ear. 

"Another one?" Amelius repeated. "What do you 
mean ? " 

" She is not like the sweet little sleeping Miss," Toff 
explained. " This time, sir, it's the beauty of the devil 
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himself, as we say in France. She refuses to confide in 
me; and she appears to be agitated — both bad signs. 
Shall I get rid of her before the other Miss wakes ? " 

" Hasn't she got a name ? " Amelius asked. 

Toff answered, in his foreign accent, " One name only 
— Faybay." 

" Do you mean Phoebe ? " 

" Have I not said it, sir ? '* 

" Show her in directly." 

Toff glanced at the door of Sally's room, shrugged his 
shoulders, and obeyed his instructions. 

Phoebe appeared, looking pale and anxious. Her cus- 
tomary assurance of manner had completely deserted her : 
she stopped in the doorway, as if she was afraid to enter 
the room. 

" Come in, and sit down," said Amelius. " What's the 
matter ? " 

" I'm troubled in my mind, sir," Phoebe answered. 
" I know it's taking a liberty to come to you. But I 
went yesterday to ask Miss Kegina's advice, and found she 
had gone abroad with her uncle. I have something to 
say about Mrs. Famaby, sir; and there's no time to be 
lost in saying it. T know of nobody but you that I can 
speak to, now Miss Regina is away. The footman told me 
where you lived." 

She stopped, evidently in the greatest embarrassment. 
Amelius tried to encourage her. "If I can be of any 
use to Mrs. Famaby," he said, "tell me at once what 
to do." 

Phoebe's eyes dropped before his straightforward look 
as he spoke to her. 

"I must ask you to please excuse my mentioning 
names, sir," she resumed confusedly. " There's a person 
I'm interested in, whom I wouldn't get into trouble for 
the whole world. He's been misled — I'm sure he's been 
misled by another person — a wicked drunken old woman, 
who ought to be in prison if she had her deserts. I'm not 
free from blame myself — I know I'm not. I listened, sir, 
to what I oughtn't to have heard ; and I told it again (I'm 
sure in the strictest confidence, and not meaning anything 
wrong) to the person I've mentioned. Not the old woman 
— I mean the person I'm interested in. I hope you under- 
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8tand me, sir? I wish to speak openly, excepting the 
names, on acomnt of Mrs. Farnaby." 

Amelius thouj^ht of Phoebe's vindictive language the 
last time he had seen her. lie looked towards a cabinet 
in a corner of the room, in which he had placed Mrs. 
Farnaby *s letter. An instinctive distrust of his visitor 
begfin to rise in his mind. His manner altered — he turned 
to his plate, and went on with his breakfast. " Can't you 
Bpo;ik to me plainly ? " he said. " Is Mrs. Farnaby in any 
trouble?" 

" Yes, sir." 

** And can I do anything to help her out of it?" 

** I am sure you can, sir — if you only know where to 
find her." 

** I do know where to find her. She has written to tell 
me. The last time I saw you, you expressed yourself very 
improperly about Mrs. Farnaby; you spoke as if you 
meant some harm to her." 

I mean nothing but good to her now, sir." 
Very well, then. Can't you go and speak to her 
yourself, if I give you the address ? " 

Phoebe's pale face flushed a little. " I couldn't do that, 
sir," she answered, ** after the way Mrs. Farnaby has treated 
me. Besides, if she knew that I had listened to what 

passed between hor and you " She stopped again, 

more painfully embarrassed than ever. 

Amelius laid down his knife and fork. ** Look here I " 
he said ; " this sort of thing is not in my way. If you 
can't make a clean breast of it, let's talk of something else. 
I'm very much afraid," he went on, with his customary 
absence of all concealment, ** you'ie not the harmless sort 
of girl I once took you for. What do you mean by * what 
passed between Mrs. Farnaby and me ' ? " 

Phoebe put her handkerchief to her eyes. " It's very 
hard to speak to me so harshly," she said, *• when I'm sorry 
for what I've done, and am only anxious to prevent harm 
coming of it.*' 

" What have you done?" cried honest Amelius, weary 
of the woman's inveterately indirect way of explaining 
herself to him. 

The flash of his quick temper in his eyes, as he put 
that straightforward question, roused a responsive tamper 
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in Phoebe which stung her into speaking openly at last. 
She told Amelius what she had heard in the kitchen as 
plainly as bhe had told it to Jervy — with this one differ- 
ence, that she spuke without insolence when she referred 
to Mrs. Famaby. 

Listening in silence until she had done, Amelins started 
to his feet, and opening the cabinet, took from it Mrs. 
Farnaby's letter. He read the letter, keeping his back 
towards Phoebe — waited a moment thinking — and suddenly 
turned on the woman with a look that made her shrink in 
her chair. ** You wretch 1 " he said ; " you detestable 
wretch I " 

In the terror of the moment, Phoebe attempted to leave 
the room. Amelius stopped her instantly. "Sit down 
again," he said ; " I mean to have the whole truth out of 
you now." 

Phoebe recovered her courage. " You have had the 
whole truth, sir ; I could tell you no more if I was on my 
death-bed." 

Amelius refused to believe her. ** There is a vile 
conspiracy against Mrs. Farnaby," he said. " Do you 
mean to tell me you are not in it ? " 

" So help me God, sir, I never even heard of it till 
yesterday ! " 

The tone in which she spoke shook the conviction of 
Amelius ; the indescribable ring of truth was in it. 

" There are two people who are cruelly deluding and 
plundering this poor lady," he went on. " Who are 
they?" 

** I told you, if you remember, that I couldn't mention 
names, sir." 

Amelius looked again at the letter. After what he 
had heard, there was no diflSculty in identifying the 
invisible " young man," alluded to by Mrs. Famaby, with 
the unnamed "person" in whom Phoebe was interested. 
"Who was he ? As the question passed through his mind, 
Amelius remembered the vagabond whom he had recog- 
nized with Phoebe in the street. There was no doul3t 
of it now — the man who was directing the conspiracy in 
the dark was Jervy I Amelius would unquestionably 
have been rash enough to reveal this discovery, if Phoebe 
bad not stopped him. His renewed reference to Mrs. 
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Farnaby's letter and his sudden silence after looking at 
it roused the woman's suspicions. " If you're planning to 
get my friend into trouble," she bur^t out, " not another 
word shall pass my lips ! " 

Even Amelius profited by the warning which that 
threat unintentionally conveyed to him. 

" Keep your own secrets," he said ; " I only want to 
spare Mrs. Famaby a dreadful disappointment. But I 
muat know what I am talking about when I go to her. 
Can't you tell mo how you found out this abominable 
swindle ? " 

Phoebe was perfectly willing to tell him. Interpreting 
her long involved narrative into plain English, with the 
names added, these were the facts related : — Mrs. Sowler, 
bearing in mind some talk which had passed between them 
on the occasion of a supper, had called at Phoebc'w lodgings 
on the previous day, and had tried to em rap her into 
communicating what she knew of Mrs. Farnaby's secrets. 
The trap failing, Mrs. Sowler had tried bribery next ; had 
promised Plioebe a large sum of money, to be equally 
divided between them, if she would only speak; had 
declared that Jervy was perfectly capable of breaking his 
promise of marriage, and ** leaving them both in the lurch, 
if he once got the money into his own pocket ; " and had 
thus informed Phoebe that the conspiracy, which she 
8upp(^sed to have been abandoned, was really in full 
progress, without her knowledge. She had temporized 
with Mrs. Sowler, being afraid to set such a person openly 
at defiance ; and had hurried away at once, to have an 
explanation with Jervy. He was reported to be ** not at 
home." Her fruitless visit to Regina had followed — and 
there, so far as facts were concerned, was an end of the story. 

Amelius asked her no questions, and spoke as briefly as 
possible when she had done. " I will go to Mrs. Farnaby 
this morning," was all he said. 

" Would you please let me hear how it ends ? " Phoebe 
asked. 

Amelins pushed his pocket-book and pencil across the 
table to her, pointing to a blank leaf on which she could 
write her address. While she was thus employed, the 
attentive Toff came in, and (with his eye on Phoebe) 
whispered in his master's ear. He had heard Sally moving 
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alDOut. Would it be more convenient, tinder the circum- 
stances, if she had her breakfast in her own room ? TufTa 
astonishment was a sight to see when Amelius answered, 
" Certainly not. Let her breakfast here." 

Phoebe rose to go. Her parting words revealed the 
double-sided nature that was in her ; the good and evil in 
perpetual conflict which should be uppermost. 

*' Please don't mention me, sir, to Mrs. Famaby," she 
said. " I don't forgive her for what she's done to me ; I 
don't say I won't be even with her yet. But not in that 
way ! I won't have her death laid at my door. Oh, but 
I know her temper — and I say it's as likely as not to kill 
her or drive her mad, if she isn't warned about it in time. 
Never mind her losing her money. If it's lost, it's lost, 
and she's got plenty more. She may be robbed a dozen 
times over for all I care. But don't let her set her heart 
on seeing her child, and then find it's all a swindle. I 
hate her; but I can't, and won't, let that go on. Good 
morning, sir." 

Amelius was relieved by her departure. For a minute 
or two, he sat absently stirring his coffee, and considering 
how he might most safely perform the terrible duty of 
putting Mrs. Farnaby on her guard. Toff interrupted his 
meditations by preparing the table for Sally's breakfast ; 
and, almost at the same moment, Sally herself, fresh and 
rosy, opened her door a little way, and looked in. 

"You have had a fine long sleep," said Amelius. 
** Have you quite got over your walk yesterday ? " 

" Oh yes," she answered gaily ; " I only feel my long 
walk now in my feet. It hurts me to put my boots on. 
Can you lend me a pair of slippers ? " 

" A pair of my slippers ? Why, Sally, you would be 
lost in them ! What's the matter with j^our feet ? " 

" They're both sore. And I think one of them has got 
a blister on it." 

" Come in, and let's have a look at it ? " 
She came limping in, with her feet bare. " Don't scold 
me," she pleaded. " I couldn't put my stockings on again, 
without washing them ; and they're not dry yet." 

** I'll get you new stockings and slippers," said Amelius. 
" Which is the foot with the blister ? " 

** The left foot," she answered, pointing to it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Let me see the blister," said Amelius. 

Sally looked longingly at the fire. 

** May 1 warm my feet first ? ". she a»ked ; •" they are so 
cold." 

In those words she innocently deferred the discovery 
which, if it had been made at the moment, might have 
altered the whole after-courbc of eventn. Amelius only 
thought now of preventing her from catching cold. He 
sent Toff for a pair of the warmest socks that he possensed, 
and asked if he should put them on for her. She smiled^ 
and shook her head, and put them on for herself. 

When 1 hey had done laughing at the absurd appearance 
of the little feet in the large socks, they only drifted 
farther and farther away from the subject of the blistered 
foot. Sally remembered the terrible matron, and asked if 
anything had been heard of her that morning. Being told 
that Mrs. Paybon had wiitten, and that the doors of the 
institution were closed to her, she recovered her spiiits, 
and began to wonder whether the oflf'euded authorities 
would let her have her clothes. Toff offered to go and 
make the inquiry, later in the day ; suggesting the purchase 
of slippers and stockings, in the mean time, while Sally 
was having her breakfast. Amelius approved of the sug- 
gestion ; and Toff set off on his errand, with one of Sally s 
boots for a pattern. 

The morning had, by that time, advanced to ten 
o'clock. 

Amelius stood before the fire talking, while Sally had 
her breakfast. Having first explained the reasons which 
made it impossible that she should live at the cottage in 
the capacity of his servant, he astonished her by announcing 
that he meant to undertake the superintendence of her 
education himself. They were to be master and pupil, ^' 
while the lessons were in progress ; and brother and sioter 
at other times — and thov were to ^ee how they got on 
together, on this plan, without indulging in any needless 
anxiety about the future. Amelius believed with perfect 
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sincerity tliat he had hit on the only sensible arrangement, 
under the circumstances ; and Sally cried joyously, " Oh, 
how good you are to me ; the happy life has come at last ! " 

At the hour when those words passed the daughter's 
lips, the discovery of the conspiracy burst upon the mother 
in all its baseness and in all its honor. 

The suspicion of her infamous employer, which had 
induced Mrs. Sowler to attempt to intrude herself into 
Phoebe's confidence, led her to make a visit of investigation 
at Jervy's lodgings later in the day. Informed, as Phoebe 
had been informed, that he was not at home, she called 
again some hours afterwards. By that time, the landlord 
had discovered that Jervy's luggage had been secretly 
conveyed away, and that his tenant had left him, in debt 
for rent of the two best rooms in the house. 

No longer in any doubt of what had happened, Mrs. 
Sowler employed the remaining hours of the evening in 
making inquiries after the missing man. Not a trace of 
him had been discovered up to eight o'clock on the next 
morning. 

Shortly after nine o'clock — that is to say, towards the 
hour at which Phoebe paid her visit to Amelius — Mrs. 
Sowler, resolute to know the worst, made her appearance 
at the apartments occupied by Mrs. Farnaby. 

" I wish to speak to you," she began abruptly, ** about 
that young man we both know of. Have you seen any- 
thing of him lately ? " 

Mrs. Farnaby, steadily on her guard, deferred answering 
the question. " Why do you want to know ? " she said. 

The reply was instantly ready. " Because I have 
reason to believe he has bolted, with your money in his 
pocket." 

"He has done nothing of the sort," Mrs. Farnaby 
rejoined. 

"Has he got your money?" Mrs. Sowler persisted. 
"Toll me the truth— and I'll do the same by you. He 
has cheated me. If you're cheated, too, it's your own 
interest to lose no time in finding him. The police may 
catch him yet. Has he got your money ? " 

The woman was in earnest — in terrible earnest — her 
eyes and her voice both bore witness to it. She stood 
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there, the living impersonation of those doubts and fears 
which Mrs. Farnuby had confessed, in writing to Amelius. 
Her position, at that moment, was essentially a position 
of command. Mrs. Farnaby felt it in spite of herself. Sho 
acknowledged that Jervy had got the money. 

** Did you send it to him, or give it to him ? ** Mrs. 
Sowler asked. 

" I gave it to him." 

" When ? " 

" Yesterday evening.'* 

Mrs. Sowler clenched her fists, and shook them in 
impotent rage. ** lie's the bigg<;st scoundrel living," sho 
exclaimed furiously ; ** and you're the biggest fool I Put 
on your bonnet and come to the police. It you get your 
money back again before he's spent it all, don't forget it 
was through me." 

The audacity of the woman's language roused Mrs. 
Farnaby. She pointed to the door. " You are an insolent 
creature," she said ; " I have nothing more to do with 
you." 

" You have nothing more to do with me?" Mrs. Sowler 
repeated. " You and the young man have settled it all 
between you, I suppose." She laughed scornlully. " I 
dare say now you expect to see him again ? " 

Mrs. Farnaby was irritated into answering this. " I 
expect to see him this morning," she said, ''at ten 
o'clock." 

" And the lost young lady with him ? " 

" Say nothing about my lost daughter I I won't even 
hear you speak of her." 

Sirs. Sowler sat down. "Look at your watch," she 
said. " It must be nigh on ten o'clock by this time. You'll 
make a disturbance in tlie house if you try to turn me out. 
I mean to wait here till ten o'clock." 

On the point of answering angiily, Mrs. Farnaby 
restrained herself. " You are trying to force a quarrel on 
me," she said; "you shan't spoil the happiest morning of 
my life. Wait here by yourself." 

She opened the door that led into her bedchamber, and 
shut herself in. Perfectly impenetrable to any repulse 
that could be offered to her, Mrs. Sowler looked at the 
closed door with a sardonic smile, and waited. 
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Tlie clock in the hall struck ten. Mrs. Famaby 
reiurned again to the sitting-room, walked straight to the 
window, and looked out. 

" Any signs of him ? " said Mrs. Sowler. 

There were no signs of him. Mrs. Famaby drew a 
chair to the window, and sat down. Her hands turned icy 
cold. She still looked out into the street. 

" I'm going to guess what's happened," Mrs. Sowler 
resumed. *'I'm a sociable creature, you know, and I 
must talk about something. About the money, now? Has 
the young man had his travelling expenses of you ? To 
go to foreign parts, and bring your girl back with him, 
eh ? I expect that's how it was. You see, I know him 
so well. And what happened, if you please, yesterday 
evening ? Did he tell you he'd brought her back, and got 
her at his own place ? And did he say he wouldn't let 
you see her till you paid him his reward as well as his 
travelling expenses ? And did you forget my warning to 
you not to trust hira ? I'm a good one at guessing when 
I try. I see you think so yourself. Any signs of him 
yet?" 

Mrs. Famaby looked round from the window. Her 
manner was completely changed ; she was nervously civil 
to the wretch who was torturing her. "I beg your 
pardon, ma'am, if I have offended you," she said faintly. 
** I am a little upset — I am so anxious about my poor 
child. Perhaps you are a mother yourself ? You oughtn't 
to frighten nie ; you ought to feel for me.'* She paused, 
and put her hand to her head. "He told me yesterday 
evening," she went on slowly and vacantly, "that my 
poor darling was at his lodgings ; he said she was so worn 
out with the long journey from abroad, that she must 
have a night's rest before she could come to me. I asked 
him to tell me where he lived, and let me go to her. He 
said she was asleep and must not be disturbed. I promised 
to go in on tiptoe, and only look at her ; I offered him 
more money, double the money, to tell me where she was. 
He was very hard on me. He only said, wait till ten 
to-morrow morning — and wished me good night. I ran 
out to follow him, and fell on the stairs, and hurt myself. 
The people of the house were very kind to me." She 
turned her head back towards the window, and looked out 
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into the street again. ** I must be patient/* she said ; 
" he's only a little late." 

Mrs. Sowler rose, and tapped her smartly on the 
shonldor. " Lies I " she hurst out. " He knows no more 
where your daughter is than I do — and he's off with your 
money I " 

The woman's hateful touch struck out a 8park of the 
old fire in Mrw. Famaby. Her natural force of character 
assorted itself once mure. ** You lie I " she rejoined. 
" Leave the room I " 

The door was opened, while she spoke. A respectable 
woman-servant came in with a letter. Mrs. Famaby took 
it mechatiically, and looked at the address. Jcrvy's feigned 
handwriting was familiar to her. In the instant when she 
recognized it, the life seemed to go out of her like an 
extinguished light. She stood pale and still and silent, 
with the unopened letter in her hand. 

Watching her with malicious curiosity, Mrs. Sowler 
coolly possessed herself of the letter, looked at it, and 
lecoj^nized the writing in her turn. "Stop!" she cried, 
as the servant was on the point of going out. ** There's 
no stamp on this letter Was it brought by hand? Is 
the messenger waiting?" 

The respectahle servant showed her opinion of Mrs. 
Sowler plainly in her face. She replied as briefly and as 
ungr.'iciously as possible : — " No." 

** Man or woman ? " was the next question. 

" Am I to answer this person, ma'am ? " said tho 
servant, looking at Mrs. Farnaby. 

"Answer me instantly," Mrs. Sowler interposed — "in 
Mrs. Famaby's own interests. Don't you see she can't 
speak to you herself? " 

" Well, then," said the servant, " it was a man." 

•* A man with a squint? " 

" Yes." 

" Which way did he go?" 

" Towards the square." 

Mrs. Sowler tos-ed the letter on the table, and hurried 
out of the room. The servant approached Mrs. Famaby. 
" You haven't opened your letter yet, ma'am," she said. 

" No," said Mrs. Famaby, vacantly, " I haven't opened 
it yet." 
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" I'm afraid it's bad news, ma'am ? " 

** Yes. I think it's "bad news." 

** Is there anything I can do for you ? " 

"No, thank you. Yes; one thing. Open my letter 
for me, please." 

It was a strange request to make. The servant 
wondered, and obeyed. She was a kind-hearted woman ; 
she really felt for the poor lady. But the familiar house- 
hold devil, whose name is Curiosity, and whose oppor- 
tunities are innumerable, prompted her next words when 
she had taken the letter out of the envelope : — " Shall I 
read it to you, ma'am ? " 

"No. Put it down on the table, please. I'll ring 
when I want you." 

The mother was alone — alone, with her death-warrant 
waiting for her on the table. 

The clock downstairs struck the half-hour after ten. 
She moved, for the first time since she had received the 
letter. Once more she went to the window, and looked 
out. It was only for a moment. She turned away again, 
with a sudden contempt for herself. "What a fool I 
am ! " she said — and took up the open letter. 

She looked at it, and put it down again. "Why 
should I read it," she asked herself, " when I know what 
is in it, without reading?" 

Some framed woodcuts from the illustrated newspapers 
were hung on the walls. One of them represented a scene 
of rescue from shipwreck. A mother embracing her 
daughter, saved by the lifeboat, was among the foreground 
groups. The print was entitled, "The Mercy of Provi- 
dence." Mrs. Famaby looked at it with a moment's 
steady attention. "Providence has its favourites," she 
said ; " I am not one of them." 

After thinking a little, she went into her bedroom, and 
took two papers out of her dressing-case. They were 
medical prescriptions. 

She turned next to the chimney-piece. Two medicine- 
bottles were placed on it. She took one of them down — a 
bottle of the ordinary size, known among chemists as 
a six-ounce bottle. It contained a colourless liquid. The 
label stated the dose to be " two table-spoonfuls," and 
bore, as usual, a number corresponding with a number 
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5 placed on iho prescription. She took up the prescription, 
t was a mixture of bi-carbonate of soda and prussic acid, 
intended for the relief of indigestion. She l(>»oked at the 
date, and was at once reminded of one of the very rare 
occasions on wliich she had required the services of a 
medical man. I'here had been a serious accident at a 
dinner-party, given by some friends. She had eaten 
sparingly of a certain dish, from which some of the other 
guests h£id suffered severely. It was discovered that the 
food had been cooI^e<l in an old copper saucepan. In her 
case, the ti ifling result had been a disturbance of digestion, 
and nothing more. The ductor had prescribed accordingly. 
She had taken but one d<jse : with her healthy constitution 
she detspised pliysic. The remainder of the mixture was 
still in the bottle. 

She considered again with herself — then went back to 
the chimney-]')iece, and took down the second bottle. 

It contained a colourless liquid also; but it was only 
half the size of the first bottle, and not a drop had been 
taken. She waited, obhcrving the diflferonce between the 
two bottles with extraordinary attention. In this case, 
also, the prescription was in her possession — but it was 
not the original. A line at the top stated that it was a 
copy made by the chemint, at the request of a customer. 
It bore the date of more than three years since. A morsel 
of paper was pinned to the prescription, containing some 
lines in a woman's handwriting : — ** With your enviable 
health and strength, my dear, I should have thought you 
were the last person in the world to want a tonic. How- 
ever, here is my prescription, if you must have it. Be 
very careful to take the right dose, because there's poison 
in it." The prescription contained three ingredients, 
strychnine, quinine, and nitro-hydrochloric acid ; and the 
dose was fifteen drops in water. Mrs. Famaby lit a match, 
and burnt the lines of her friend's writing. ** As long ago 
as that," she reflected, watching the destruction of the 
paper, " 1 thought of killing myself. Why didn't I 
doit?" 

The paper having been destroyed, she put back the 
prescription for indigestion in her dressing-case ; hesitated 
for a moment ; and opened the bedroom window. It looked 
Into a lonely little courtyard. She threw the dangerous 
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contents of the second and smaller bottle out into the yard 
— and then put it back empty on the chimney-piece. 
After another moment of hesitation, she returned to the 
sitting-room, with the bottle of mixture, and the copied 
prescription f«jr the tonic strychnine drops, in her hand. 

She put the bottle on the table, and advanced to the 
fireplace to ring the bell. Warm as the room was, she 
began to shiver. Did the eager life in her feel the fatal 
purpose that she was meditating, and shrink from it? 
Instead of ringing the bell, she bent over the fire, trying 
to warm herself. 

'* Other women would get relief in crying," she thought. 
" I wish I was like other women ! " 

The whole sad truth about herself was in that 
melancholy aspiration. No relief in tears, no merciful 
oblivion in a fainting-fit, for her. The terrible strength 
of the vital organization in this woman knew no yielding 
to the unutterable misery that wrung her to the soul. It 
roused its glorious forces to resist : it held her in a stony 
quiet, with a giip of iron. 

She turned away from the fire wondering at herself. 
" What baseness is there in me that fears death ? What 
have I got to live for now ? " The open letter on the table 
caught her eye. ** This will do it ! " she said — and snatched 
it up, and read it at last. 

" The least I can do for you is to act like a gentleman, 
and spare 3^ou unnecessary suspense. You will not see me 
this morning at ten, for the simple reason that I really 
don't know, and never did know, where to find your 
daughter. I wish I was rich enough to return the money. 
Not being able to do that, I will give you a word of advice 
instead. The next time you confide any secrets of yours 
to Mr. Goldenheart, take better care that no third person 
hears you." 

She read those atrocious lines, without any visible 
disturbance of the dreadful composure that possessed her. 
Her mind made no effort to discover the person who had 
listened and betrayed her. To all ordinary curiosities, to 
all ordinary emotions, she was morally dead already. 

The one thought in her was a thought that might 
have occurred to a man. " If 1 only had my hands on his 
throat, how I could wring the life out of him ! As it 
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is " Instead of pursuing the reflection, she threw the 

letter into the fire, and rang the bell. 

" Take this at once to the nearest chemist's," she said, 
giving the strychnine prescription to the servant ; " and 
waif, please, and bring it back with you." 

She opened her desk, when she was alone, and tore up 
the letters and papers in it. This done, she took her pen, 
and wrote a letter. It was addressed to Amelius. 

When the servant entered the room again, bringing 
with her the prescription made up, the clock downstairs 
struck eleven. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

Toff returned to the cottage, with the slippers and the 
stockings. 

" What a time you have been gone ! " said Amelius. 

" It is not my fault, sir," Toff" explained. " The 
stockings I obtained without difficulty. But the nearest 
shoe-shop in this neighbourhood sold only coarse manu- 
factures, and all too large. I had to go to my wife, and 
get her to take me to the right place. See ! *' he 
exclaimed, producing a pair of quilted silk slippers with 
blue rosettes, "here is a design, that is really worthy of 
pretty feet. Try them on. Miss." 

Sally's eyes sparkled at the sight of the slippers. She 
rose at once, and limped away to her room. Amelius, 
observing that she still walked in pain, called her back. 
" I had forgotten the blister," he said. *' Before you put 
on the new stockings, Sally, let me see your foot." He 
turned to Toff". " You're always ready with everything," 
he went on ; "I wonder whether you have got a needle 
and a bit of worsted thread ? " 

The old Frenchman answered with an air of respectful 
reproach. " Knowing me, sir, as you do," he said, " could 
you doubt for a moment that I mend my own clothes and 
d-im my own stockings ? " He withdrew to his bedroom 
below, and returned with a leather roll. " When you are 
ready, sir?" he said, opening the roll at the table, and 
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threading the needle, while Sally removed the sock from 
her left foot. 

She took a chair near the window, at the suggestion of 
Amelius. He knelt down so as to raise her foot to his 
knee. "Turn a little more towards the light," he said. 
He took the foot in his hand, lifted it, looked at it — and 
suddenly let it drop back on the floor. 

A cry of alarm from Sally instantly brought ToflFto the 
window. " Oh, look I " she cried ; " he's ill ! " Toff lifted 
Amelius to a chair. "For God's sake, sir," cried the 
terrified old man, "what's the matter?" Amelius had 
turned to the strange ashy paleness which is only seen in 
men of his florid complexion, overwhelmed by sudden 
emotion. He stammered when he tried to speak. " Fetch 
the brandy I " said Toff, pointing to the liqueur-case on 
the sideboard. Sally brought it at once; the strong 
stimulant steadied Amelius. 

I'm sorry to have frightened you," he said faintly. 
Sally! — ^Dear, dear little Sally, go in, and get your 
things on directly. You must come out with me ; I'll tell 
you why afterwards. My God! why didn't I find this 
out before ? " He noticed Toff, wondering and trembling. 
" Good old fellow I don't alarm yourself — ^you shall know 
about it, too. Go I run I get the first cab you can find I " 

Left alone for a few minutes, he had time to compose 
himself. He did his best to take advantage of the time ; 
he tried to prepare his mind for the coming interview 
with Mrs. Farnaby. " I must be careful of what I do," 
he thought, conscious of the overwhelming effect of the 
discovery on himself; " she doesn't expect vne to bring her 
daughter to her." 

Sally returned to him, ready to go out. She seemed to 
be afraid of him, when he approached her, and took her 
hand. "Have I done anything wrong?" she asked, in 
her childish way. " Are you going to take me to some 
other Home?" The tone and look with which she put 
the question burst through the restraints which Amelius 
had imposed on himself for her sake. " My dear child I " 
he said, "can you bear a great surprise? I'm dying to 
tell you the truth — and I hardly dare do it." He took 
her in his arms. She trembled piteously. Instead of 
answering him, she reiterated her question,. "Are you 
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going to take me to some other Home?" He could endure 
it no longer. " This is the happiest day of your life, 
Sally I " he cried ; *' I am going to take you to your 
mother." 

He held her close to him, and looked at her in dread of 
having spoken too plainly. 

She slowly lifted her eyes to him in vacant fear and 
surprise ; she burst into no expression of delight ; no over- 
whelming emotion made her sink fainting in his arms. 
The sacred associations which gather round the mere name 
of Mother were associations unknown to her ; the man who 
held her to him so tenderly, the hero who had pitied and 
saved her, was father and mother both to her simple mind. 
She dropped her head on his breast ; her faltering voice 
told him that she was crying. " Will my mother take me 
away from you ? " she asked. " Oh, do promise to bring 
me back with you to the cottage ! " 

For the moment, and the moment only, Amelius was 
disappointed in her. The generous sympathies in his 
nature guided him unerringly to the truer view. He re- 
membered what her life had been. Inexpressible pity for 
her filled his heart. " Oh, my poor Sally, the time is 
coming when you will not think as you think now I I 
will do nothing to distiess you. You mustn't cry — you 
must be happy, and loving and true to your mother." She 
dried her eyes. " I'll do anything you tell me," she said, 
" as long as you bring me back with you." 

Amelius sighed, and said no more. He took her ont 
with him gravely and silently, when the cab was an- 
nounced to be ready. *' Double your fare," he said, when 
he gave the driver his instructions, *' if you get there in a 
quarter of an hour." It wanted twenty-five minutes to 
twelve when the cab left the cottage. 

At that moment, the contrast of feeling between the 
two could hardly have been more strongly marked. In 
proportion as Amelius became more and more agitated, so 
Sally recovered the composure and confidence that she had 
lost. The first question she put to him related, not to her 
mother, but to his strange behaviour when he had knelt 
down to look at her foot. He answered, explaining to her 
briefly and plainly what his conduct meant. The descrip- 
tion of what had passed between her mother and Amelius 
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interested and yet perplexed her. " How can she be so 
fond of me, without knowing anything about me for all 
those years ? " she asked. " Is my mother a lady ? Don't 
tell her where you found me ; she might be ashamed of 
me." She paused, and looked at Amelius anxiously'. 
** Are you vexed about something ? May I take hold of 
your hand ? " Amelius gave her his hand ; and Sally was 
satisfied. 

As the cab drew up at the house, the door was opened 
from witliin. A gentleman, dressed in black, hurriedly 
came out ; looked at Amelius ; and spoke to him as he 
stepped from the cab to the pavement. 

" I beg your pardon, sir. May I ask if you aro any 
relative of the lady who lives in this house ? " 

"No relative,'* Amelius answered. "Only a friend, 
who brings good news to her." 

The stranger's grave face suddenly became compas- 
sionate as well as grave. " I must speak with you before 
you ^o upstairs," he said, lowering his voice as he looked 
at Sally, still seated in the cab. " You will perhaps 
excuse the liberty I am taking, when I tell you that I am 
a medical man. Come into the hall for a moment — and 
don't bring the young lady with you." 

Amelius told Sally to wait in the cab. She saw his 
altered looks, and entreated him not to leave her. He 
promised to keep the house-door open so that she could see 
him while he was away from her, and hastened into the 
hall. 

" I am sorry to say I have bad, very bad, news for 
you," the doctor began. " Time is of serious importance 
— I must speak plainly. You have heard of mistakes 
made by taking the wrong bottle of medicine ? The poor 
lady upstairs is, I fear, in a dying state, from an accident 
of that sort. Try to compose yourself. You may really 
be of use to me, if you are firm enough to take my place 
while I am away." 

Amelius steadied himself instantly. " What I can do, 
I will do," he answered. 

The doctor looked at him. " I believe you," he said. 
" Now listen. In this case, a dose limited to fifteen drops 
has been conf )unded with a dose of two tablespoonsful ; 
and the drug taken by mistake is strychnine. One grain 
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of the poison has been known to prove fetal — she has 
taken three. The convulsion fits have begun. Antidotes 
are out of the question — the poor creature can swallow 
nothing. I have heard of opium as a possible means of 
relief; and I am going to get the instrument for injecting 
it under the skin. Not that I have much belief in the 
remedy; but I must try something. Have you courage 
enough to hold her, if another of the convulsions comes on 
in my absence ? " 

" Will it relieve her, if I hold her ? " Amelius asked. 

" Certainly." 

" Then I promise to do it." 

" Mind ! you must do it thoroughly. There are only 
two women upstairs ; both perfectly useless in this 
emergenc3^ If she shrieks to you to be held, exert your 
strength— take her with a firm grasp. If you only touch 
her (I can't explain it, but it is so), you will make matters 



worse." 



The servant ran downstairs, while he was speaking. 
•* Don't leave us, sir — I*m afraid it's coming on again." 

'* This gentleman will help you, while I am away," 
said the doctor. " One word more," he went on, address- 
ing Amelius. " In the inteivals between the fits, she is 
perfectly conscious ; able to listen, and even to speak. If 
she has any last wishes to communicate, make good use of 
the time. She may die of exhaustion, at any moment. I 
will be back directly." 

He hurried to the door. 

** Take my cab," said Amelius, " and save time." 

" But the young lady " 

" Leave her to me." He opened the cab-door, and gave 
his hand to Sally. It was done in a moment. The doctor 
drove off. 

Amelius saw the servant waiting for them in the hall, 
lie spoke to Sally, telling her, considerately and gently, 
what he had heard, before he took her into the house. " I 
had such good hope for you," he t-aid ; "and it has come to 
this dreadful end I Have you courage to go through with 
it, if I take you to her bedside? You will be glad one 
day, my dear, to remember that you cheered your mother's 
last moments on earth." 

Sally put her hand in his. " I will go anywhere/' she 
said sofily, ** with You." 
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Amelius led her into the house. The servant, in pity- 
fur her youth, ventured on a word of remonstrance. *' Oh, 
sir, you're not going to let the poor young lady see that 
dreadful sight upstairs I '* 

" You mean well," Amelius answered ; " and I thank 
you. If you knew what I know, you would take her up- 
stairs, too. Show the way." 

Sally looked at him in silent awe as they followed the 
servant together. He was not like the same man. His 
brows were knit ; his lips were fast set ; he held the girl's 
hand in a grip that hurt her. The latent strength of will 
in him — that reserved resolution, so finely and firmly en- 
twined in the natures of sensitively organized men — was 
rousing itself to meet the coming trial. The doctor would 
have doubly believed in him, if the doctor had seen him at 
that moment. 

They reached the first-floor landing. 

Before the servant could open the drawing-room door, 
a shriek i ang frightfully through the silence of the house. 
The servant drew back, and crouched trembling on the 
upper stairs. At the same moment, the door was flung 
open, and another woman ran out, wild with terror. " I 
caa't bear it I " she cried, and rushed up the stairs, blind 
to the presence of strangers in the panic that possessed 
her. Amelius entered the drawing room, with his arm 
round Sally, holding her up. As he placed her in a chair, 
the dreadful ciy was renewed. He only waited to rouse 
and encourage her by a word and a look — ^and ran into the 
bedroom. 

For an instant, and an instant only, he stood horror- 
struck in the presence of the poisoned woman. 

The fell action of the strychnine wrung every muscle 
in her with the torture of convulsion. Her hands were 
fast clenched ; her head was bent back : her body, rigid as 
a bar of iron, was arched upwards from the bed, resting 
on the two extremities of the head and the heels : the 
staring eyes, the dusky face, the twisted lips, the clenched 
teeth, were frightful to see. He faced it. After the one 
instant of hesitation, he faced it. 

Before she could cry out again, his hands were on her. 
The whole exertion of his strength was barely enough to 
keep the frenzied throbs of the convuL^ion, as it reached 
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its climax, from throwing her off the bed. Through the 
worst of it, he was still equal to the trust that had been 
placed in him, still faithful to the work of mercy. Little 
by little, he felt the lessening resistance of the rigid bod}'', 
as the paroxysm began to subside. He saw the ghastly 
stare die out of her eyes, and the twisted lips relax from 
their dreadful grin. The tortured body sank, and rested ; 
the perspiration broke out on her face ; her languid hands 
fell gently over on the bed. For a while, the heavy eye- 
lids closed — then opened again feebly. She looked at him. 
" Do you know me ? " he asked, bending over her. And 
she answered in a faint whisper, " Amelius I *' 

He knelt down by her, and kissed her hand. " Can 
you listen, if I tell you something?" 

She breathed heavily; her bosom heaved under the 
suffocating oppression that weighed upon it. As he took 
her in his arms to raise her in the bed, Sally's voice 
reached him, in low imploring tones, from the next room. 
" Oh, let me come to you I Tm so frightened here by 
myself." 

He waited, before he told her to come in, looking for a 
moment at the face that was resting on his breast. A 
gray shadow was stealing over it; a cold and clammy 
moisture struck a chill through him as he put his hand on 
her forehead. He turned towards the next room. The 
girl had ventured as far as the door ; he beckoned to her. 
She came in timidly, and stood by him, and looked at her 
mother. Amelius signed to her to take his place. " Put 
your arms round her," he whispered. " Oh, Sally, tell her 
who you are in a kiss I " The girl's tears fell fast a« she 
pressed her lips on her mother's cheek. The dying woman 
looked at her, with a glance of helpless inquiry — then 
looked at Amelius. The doubt in her eyes was too 
dreadful to be endured. Arranging the pillows, so that 
she could keep her raised position in the bed, he signed to 
Sally to approach him, and removed the slipper from her 
left foot. As he took it off, he looked again at the bed — 
looked and shuddered. In a moment more, it might be 
too late. With his knife he ripped up the stocking, and, 
lifting her on the bed, put her bare foot on her mother's 
lap. " Your child I your child ! " he cried ; " I've found 
vour own darling I For God's sake, rouse yourself! 
Look I " 
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She heard him. She lifted her feebly declining head. 
She looked. She knew. 

For one awful moment, the sinking vital forces rallied, 
and hurled back the hold of Death. Her eyes shone 
radiant with the divine light of maternal love; an exulting 
cry of rapture burst from her. Slowly, very slowly, she 
bent forward, until her face rested on her daughter's foot. 
With a faint sigh of ecstasy she kissed it. The moments 
passed — and the bent head was raised no more. The last 
beat of the heait was a beat of joy. 
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BOOK THE EIGHTH. 



DAME NATURE DECIDES. 



CHAPTER I. 

The day whicli had united the mother and daughter, only 
to part them again in this world for ever, had advanced 
to evening. 

A melius and Sally were together again in the cottage, 
sitting by the library fire. The silence in the room was 
uninterrupted. On the open desk, near Amelius, lay the 
letter which Mrs. Farnaby had written to him on the 
morning of her death. 

He had found the letter — with the envelope unfastened 
— on the floor of the bedchamber, and had fortunately 
secured it before the landlady and the servant had 
ventured back to the room. The doctor, returning a few 
minutes afterwards, had warned the two women that a 
coroner's inquest would be held in the house, and had 
vainly cautioned them to be careful of what they said or 
did in the interval. Not only the subject of the death, but 
a discovery which had followed, revealing the name of the 
ill-fated woman marked on her linen, and showing that 
she had used an assumed name in taking the lodgings as 
Mrs. Ronald, became the gossip of the neighbourhood in a 
few hours. Under these circumstances, the catastrophe was 
made the subject of a paragraph in the evening journals ; 
the name being added for the information of any surviving 
relatives who might be ignorant of the sad event. Jf the 
landlady had found the letter, that circumstance also 
would, in all probability, have formed part of the state- 
ment in the newspapers, and the secret of Mrs. Famaby's 
life and death would have been revealed to the public 
view. 
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" I can trust you, and you only," she wrote to Amelias, 
" to fulfil the last wishes of a dying woman. You know 
me, and you know how I looked forward to the prospect of 
a happy life in retirement with my child. The one hope 
that I lived for has proved to be a cruel delusion. I have 
only this morning discovered, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that I have been made the victim of wretches 
who have deliberately lied to me from first to last. If I 
had been a happier woman, I might have had other 
interests to sustain me under this frightful disaster. Such 
as I am, Death is my one refuge left. 

"My suicide will be known to no creature but your^ 
self. Some years since, the idea of self-destruction — con- 
cealed under the disguise of a common mistake — presented 
itself to my mind. I kept the means, very simple means, 
by me, thinking I might end in that way after all. When 
you read this I shall be at rest for ever. You will do what 
I have yet to ask of you, in merciftil remembrance of me — 
I am sure of that. 

** You have a long life before you, Amelius. My foolish 
fancy about you and my lost girl still lingers in my mind ; 
I still think it may be just possible that you may meet 
with her, in the course of years. 

•* If this does happen, I implore you, by the tenderness 
and pity that you once felt for me, to tell no human 
creature that she is my daughter ; and, if John Famaby is 
living at the time, I forbid you, with the authority of a 
dying friend, to let her see him, or to let her know even 
that such a person exists. Are you at a loss to account for 
my motives ? I may make the shameful confession which 
will enlighten you, now I know that we shall never meet 
again. My child was bom before my marriage ; and the 
man who afterwards became my husband — a man of low 
origin, I should tell you — was the father. He had calcu- 
lated on this disgraceful circumstance to force my parents 
to make his fortune, by making me his wife. I now know, 
what I only vaguely suspected before, that he deliberately 
abandoned his child, as a likely cause of hindrance and 
scandal in the way of his prosperous career in life. Do you 
now think I am asking too much, when I entreat you 
never even to speak to my lost darling of this unnatural 
wretch ? As for my own fair fame, I am not thinking of 
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myself. ^Vith Deatli close at my side, I think of my poor 
mother, and of all that she suflfered and sacrificed to save 
me from the disgrace that I had deserved. For her sake, 
not for mine, keep silence to friends and enemies alike if 
they ask you who my girl is — with the one exception of 
my lawyer. Years since, I left in his care the means of 
making a small provision for my child, on the chance that 
she might live to claim it. You can show him this letter 
as your authority, in case of need. 

" Try not to foiget me, Amelius — but don't grieve 
about me. I go to my death as you go to your sleep when 
you are tired. I leave you my grateful love — you have 
always been good to me. There is no more to write ; I 
hear the servant returning from the chemist's, bringing 
with her my release from the hard burden of life without 
hope. May you be happier than I have been I Good- 
bye ! " 

So she parted from him for ever. But the fatal asso- 
ciation of the unhappy woman's sorrows with the life and 
fortunes of Amelius was not at an end yet. 

Ho had neither hesitation nor misgiving in resolving 
to show a natural respect to the wishes of the dead. Now 
that the miserable story of the past had been unreservedly 
disclosed to him, he would have felt himself bound in 
honour, even without instructions to guide him, to keep 
the discovery of the daughter a secret, for the mother's 
sake. With that conviction, he had read the distressing 
letter. With that conviction, he now rose to provide for 
the safe keeping of it under lock and key. 

Just as he had secured the letter in a private drawer of 
his desk, Toff came in with a card, and announced that 
a gentleman wished to see him. Amelius, looking at the 
card, was surprised to find on it the name of "Mr. Melton/* 
Some lines were written on it in pencil : " I have called 
to speak with you on a matter of serious importance." 
Wondering what his middle-aged rival could want with 
him, Amelius instructed Toff to admit the visitor. 

Sally started to her feet, with her customary distrust 
of sti angers. " May I run away before he comes in ? " she 
asked. " If you like," Amelius answered quietly. She ran 
to the doer of her room, at the moment when Toff appeared 
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again, annoTincing the visitor. Mr. Melton entered just 
before she disappeared : he saw the flutter of her dress as 
the door closed "behind her. 

" I fear I am disturbing you ? " he said, looking hard 
at the door. 

He was perfectly dressed; his hat and gloves were 
models of what such things ought to be ; he was melan- 
choly and courteous; blandly distrustful of the flying 
skirts which he had seen at the door. When Amelius 
offered him a chair, he took it with a mysterious sigh ; 
mournfully resigned to the sad necessity of sitting down. 
** I won't prolong my intrusion on you," he resumed, " You 
have no doubt seen the melancholy news in the evening 
papers ? " 

" I haven't seen the evening papers," Amelius 
answered ; " what news do yon mean ? " 

Mr. Melton leaned back in his chair, and expressed 
emotions of sorrow and surprise, in a perfect state of train- 
ing, by gently raising his smooth white hands. 

** Oh dear, dear ! this is very pad. I had hoped to find you 
in full possession of the particulars — reconciled, as we must 
all be, to the inscrutable ways of Providence. Permit me to 
break it to you as gently as possible. I came heie to inquire 
if you had heard yet from Miss Kegina. Understand my 
motive I there must be no misapprehension between us on 
that subject. There is a very serious necessity — pray 
follow me carefully — I say, a very serious neces-^ity for 
my communicating immediately vrith Miss Kegina's uncle ; 
and I know of nobody who is so likely to hear from the 
travellers, so soon after their departure, as yourself. You 
are, in a certain sense, a member of the family " 

" Stop a minute," said Amelius. 

" I beg your pardon ? " said Mr. Melton, politely, at a 
loss to understand the interruption. 

" I didn't at first know what you meant," Amelius ex- 
plained. " You put it, if you will forgive me for saying 
so, in rather a roundabout way. If you are alluding, all 
this time, to Mrs. Famaby's death, I must honestly tell 
you that I know of it already." 

The bland self-possession of Mr. Melton's face began to 
show signs of being ruffled. He had been in a manner 
deluded into exhibiting his conventionally fluent eloquence, 
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in the choicest modulations of his sonorous voice — and it 
wounded his self-esteem to be placed in his present posi- 
tion. " I understood you to say," he remarked stiffly, 
*' that you had not seen the evening newspapers." 

" You are quite right," Amelius rejoined; " I have not 
seen them." 

" Then may I inquire," Mr. Melton proceeded, *• how 
you became informed of Mrs. Famaby's death ? " 

Amelius replied with his customary frankness. "I 
went to call on the poor lady this morning," he said, 
"knowing nothing of what had happened. I met the 
doctor at the door ; and I was present at her death." 

Even Mr. Melton's carefully trained composure was not 
proof against the revelation that now opened before him. 
He burst out with an exclamation of astonishment, like an 
ordinary man. 

" Good Heavens, what does this mean ! " 

Amelius took it as a question addressed to himself. 
" Fm sure I don't know," he said quietly. 

Mr. Melton, misunderstanding Amelius on his side, 
interpreted those innocent words as an outbreak of vulgar 
interruption. " Pardon me," he said coldly. " I was 
about to explain myself. You will presently understand 
my surprise. After seeing the evening paper, I went at 
once to make inquiries at the address mentioned. In Mr. 
Famaby's absence, I felt bound to do this as his old friend. 
I saw the landlady, and, with her assistance, the doctor 
also. Both these persons spoke of a gentleman who had 
called that morning, accompanied by a young lady ; and 
who had insisted on taking the young lady upstairs with 
him. Until you mentioned just now that you were present 
at the death, I had no suspicion that you were * the 
gentleman.* Surprise on my part was, I think, only 
natural. I could hardly be expected to know that you 
were in Mrs. Farnaby*s confidence about the place of her 
retreat. And with regard to the young lady, I am still 
quite at a loss to understand " 

** If you understand that the people at the house told 
you ';he truth, so far as I am concerned," Amelius inter- 
posed, " I hope that will be enough. With regard to the 
young lady, I must beg you to excuse me for speaking 
plainly. I have nothing to say about her, to you or to 
anybody," 
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Mr. Melton rose with the utmost dignity and the 
fullest possession of his vocal resources. 

" Permit me to assure you," he said, with frigidly 
fluent politeness, " that I have no wish to force myself 
into your confidence. One remark I will venture to make. 
It is easy enough, no doubt, to keep your own secrets, 
when you are speaking to me. You will find some diflS- 
culty, I fear, in pursuing the same course, when you are 
called upon to give evidence before the coroner. I presume 
you know that you will be summoned as a witness at the 
inquest ? " 

** I left my name and address with the doctor for that 
purpose," Amelius rejoined, as composedly as ever ; " and I 
am ready to bear witness to what I saw at poor Mrs. 
Farnaby's bedside. But if all the coroners in England 
questioned me about anything else, I should say to them 
just what I have said to you." 

Mr. Melton smiled with well-bred irony. " We shall 
see," he said. " In the mean time, I presume I may ask 
you, in the interests of the family, to send me the address 
on the letter, as soon as you hear from Miss Kegina. I 
have no other means of communicating with Mr. Farnaby. 
In respect to the melancholy event, I may add that I have 
undertaken to provide for the funeral, and to pay any little 
outstanding debts, and so forth. As Mr. Farnaby's old 
friend and representative " 

The conclusion of the sentence was interrupted by the 
entrance of Toff with a note, and an apology for his intru- 
sion, "I beg your pardon, sir; the person is waiting. 
She says it's only a receipt to sign. The box is in the 
hall." 

Amelius examined the enclosure. It was a formal 
document, acknowledging the receipt of Sally's clothes, 
returned to her by the authorities at the Home. As he 
tuok a pen to sign the receipt he looked towards the door 
of Sally's room. Mr. Melton, observing the look, prepared 
to retire. " I am only interrupting you," he said. " You 
have my address on my card. Good evening." 

On his way out, he passed an elderly woman, waiting 
in the hall. Toff, hastening before him to open the garden 
gate, was saluted by the gruff voice of a cabman, outside. 
*' The lady whom he had driven to the cottage had not 
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paid liim his right fare ; ho meant to have the money, or 
the lady's name and address, and summon her." Quietly 
crossing the road, Mr. Melton hoard the woman's voice 
next : she had got her receipt, and had followed him out. 
In the dispute about fares and distances that ensued, the 
contending parties more than once mentioned the name 
of the Home and of the locality in which it was situated. 
Possessing this information, Mr. Melton looked in at his 
club ; consulted a directory, under the heading of " Chari- 
table Institutions ; " and solved the mystery of the vanish- 
ing petticoats at the door. He had discovered an inmate 
of an asylum for lost women, in the house of the man to 
whom Kegina was engaged to be mariied I 

The next morning's post brought to Amelius a letter 
fiom Kegina. It was dated from an hotel in Paris. Her 
"dear uncle" had over-estimated his strength. He had 
refused to stay and rest for the night at Boulogne ; and 
had suJBfeied so severely from the fatigue of the long 
journey that he had been confined to his bed since his 
arrival. The English physician consulted had declined to 
say when he would be strong enough to travel again ; the 
constitution of the patient must have received some serious 
shock; he was brought very low. Having carefully re- 
ported the new medical opinion, Kegina was at liberty to 
indulge herself, next, in expressions of aflfection, and to 
assure Amelius of her anxiety to hoar from him as soon as 
possible. But, in this case again, the " dear uncle's " con- 
venience was still the first consideration. She reverted to 
Mr. Farnaby, in making her excuses for a hurriedly 
written letter. ^The poor invalid sufl'eied from depression 
of spirits ; his great consolation in his illness was to hear 
his niece read to him : he was calling for her, indeed, at 
that moment. The inevitable postscript warmed into a 
mild effusion of fondness. "How I wish you could be 
with us I But, alas, it cannot be I " 

Amelius copied the address on the letter, and sent it to 
Mr. Melton immediately. 

It was then the twenty-fourth day of the month. The 
tidal train did not leave London early that morning; and 
the inquest was deferred, to suit other pressing engage- 
ments of the coroner, until the twenty-sixth. Air. 
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Melton decided, after his interview with Araelius, that 
the emergency was sufficiently serious to justify him in 
following his telegram to Paris. It was clearly his duty, 
as an old friend, to mention to Mr. Famaby what he had 
discovered at the cottage, as well as what he had heard 
from the landlady and the doctor; leaving it to the uncle's 
discretion to act as he thought right in the interests of 
the niece. Whether that course of action might not also 
serve the interests of Mr. Melton himself, in the character 
of an unsuccessful suitor for Eegina's hand, he did not stop 
to inquire. Beyond his duty it was, for the present at 
least, not his business to look. 

That night, the two gentlemen held a private consul- 
tation in Paris ; the doctor having previously certified 
that his patient was incapable of supporting the journey 
back to London, under any circumstances. 

The question of the formal proceedings rendered neces- 
sary by Mrs. Famaby's death having been discussed and 
disposed of, Mr. Melton next entered on the narrative 
which the obligations of friendship imperatively demanded 
from him. To his astonishment and alarm, Mr. Famaby 
started up in the bed like a man panic-stricken. "Did 
you say," he stammered as soon as he could speak, " you 
meant to make inquiries about that — that girl ? " 

" I certainly thought it desirable, bearing in mind Mr. 
Goldenheart's position in your family." 

" Do nothing of the sort I Say nothing to Regina or 
to any living creature. Wait till I get well again — and 
leave me to deal with it. I am the proper person to take 
it in hand. Don't you see that for yourself? And, look 
here I there may be questions asked at the inquest. Some 
impudent scoundrel on the jury may want to pry into 
what doesn't concern him. The moment you're back in 
London, get a lawyer to represent us — the sharpest fellow 
that can be had for money. Tell him to stop all prying 
questions. Who the girl is, and what made that cursed 
young Socialist Goldenheart take her upstairs with him — 
all that sort of thing has nothing to do with the manner 
in which my wife met her death. You understand? I 
look to you, Melton, to see yourself that this is done. The 
less said at the infernal inquest the better. In my 
position, it's an exposure that my enemies will make the 
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most of, as it is. I'm too ill to go into the thin^ anj 
further. No: I don't want Begina. Gk> to her in the 
sitting-rooin, and tell the courier to get yon something to 
eat and diink. And, I say! For God's sake, don't he 
late for the Boulogne train to-morrow morning." 

Left by himself, he gave full vent to his fury; he 
curRcd A melius with oaths that are not to he written. 

He had burnt the letter which Mrs. Famahy had 
written to him, on leaving him for ever ; but he had not 
burnt out of his memory the words which that letter 
attained. AVith h's wife's language vividly present to 
his mind, he could arrive at but one conclusion, after what 
Mr. Melton had told him. Amelius was concerned in the 
discovery of his deserted daughter; Amelius had taken 
the girl to her dying mother's bedside. With his idiotic 
Socialist notions, he would bo perfectly capable of owning 
the truth, if inquiries were made. The unblemished 
reputation which John Fjimaby had built up by the 
ftelf-seeking hypocrisy of a lifetime was at the mercy of a 
vihionary young fool, who believed that rich men 'were 
cieated for the benefit of the poor, and who proposed to 
regenerate Bociety by reviving the obsolete morality of 
the Primitive Chri^tiaT)s. ^^ as it posMble for him to come 
to terms with such a person as this ? There was not an 
inch of common ground on which they could meet. He 
dropped back on his pillow in deKpair, and lay for a while 
frowning and biting his nails. Suddenly he sat up again 
in the bed, and wii)ed his moist forehead, and heaved a 
hcavv breath of relief. Had his illness obscured his 
intelligence? How was it he had not seen at once the 
perfectly easy way out of the difficulty which was pre- 
sented by the facts themselves ? '* Here is a man, engaged 
to marry my niece, who has been discovered keeping a 
girl at nis cottage — who even had the audacity to take 
her upstairs with him when he made a call on my wife. 
Charge him with it in plain words ; break off the engage- 
ment publicl V in the face of society ; and, if the profligate 
scoundrel tries to defend himself by telling the truth, 
who will believe him — when the girl was seen mnning 
out of his room? and when he refuBed, on the question 
being put to him, to say who she was ? " 

So, in ignorance of his wife's last instructions to 
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Amelius — in equal ignorance of tlie compassionate silence 
which an honourable man preserves when a woman's repu- 
tation is at his mercy — the wretch needle>sly plotted and 
planned to save his usurped reputation ; seeing all things, 
as such men invariably do, through the foul light of his 
own inbred baseness and cruelty. He was troubled by no 
retributive emotions of shame or remorse, in contemplating 
this second sacrifice to his own interests of the daughter 
whom he had deserted in her infancy. If he felt any 
misgivings they related wholly to himself. His head was 
throbbing, his tongue was dry ; a dread of increasing his 
illness shook him suddenly. He drank some of the , 
lemonade at his bedside, and lay down to compose himself 
to sleep. 

It was not to be done : there was a burning in his 
eyeballs, there was a wild irregular beating at his heai*t, 
which kept him awake. In some degree, at least, retribu- 
tion seemed to be on the way to him already. 

Mr. Melton, delicately administering sympathy and 
consolation to Regina — whose affectionate nature felt 
keenly the calamity of her aunt's death — Mr. Melton, 
making himself modestly useful, by reading aloud certain 
devotional poems much prized by Regina, was called out 
of the room by the courier. 

" I have just looked in at Mr. Famaby, sir," said the 
man ; " and I am afraid he is worse." 

The physician was sent for. He thought so seriously 
of the change in the patient, that he obliged Regina to 
accept the services of a professed nurse. When Mr. Melton 
started on the return journey the next morning, he left 
his friend in a high fever. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The inquiry into the circumstances under which Mrs. 
Famaby had died was held in the forenoon of the next 
day. 

Mr. Melton surprised Amelius by calling for him, and 
taking him to the inquest. The carriage stopped on^the 



I 
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way, and a gontloman joined them, who was introduced as 
Mr. Melton's legal advisor. lie spoke to Amolius about 
the inquest; stating, as his excuse for asking certain 
discreet questions, that his object was to suppress any 
painful disclosures. On reaching the house, Mr. Melton 
and his lawyer said a few words to the coroner downstairs, 
while the jury were assembling on the floor above. 

The first witness examined was the landlady. 

After deposing to the date at which the late Mrs. 
Farnaby had hired her lodgings, and verifying the state- 
ments which had appeared in the newspapers, she was 
questioned about the life and habits of the deceased. She 
described her late lodger as a respectable lady, punctual 
in her payments, and quiet and orderly in her way of life : 
she received letters, but saw no friends. On several 
occasions, an old woman was admitted to speak witb her; 
and these visits seemed to be anything but agreeable to 
the deceased. Asked if she knew anything of the old 
woman, or of what had passed at the interviews described, 
the witness answered both questions in tbe negative. 
When the woman called, she always told the servant to 
aniiounce her as " the nurse." 

Mr. Melton was next examined, to prove the identity 
of the deceased. 

He declared that he was quite unable to explain why 
she had left her husband's house under an assumed name. 
Asked if Mr. and Mrs. Farnaby had lived together on 
affectionate terms, he acknowledged that he had heard, at 
various times, of a want of harmony between them, bnt 
was not acquainted with the cause. Mr. Famaby's high 
character and position in the commercial world spoke for 
themselves : the restraints of a gentleman guided him in 
his relations with his wife. The medical certificate of 
his illness in Paris was then put in; and Mr. Melton's 
examination came to an end. 

The chemist who had made up the prescription was 
the third witness. He knew the woman who brought it 
to his shop to be in the service of the first witness 
examined ; an old customer of his, and a highly respected 
resident in the neighbourhood. He made up all prescrip- 
tions himself in which poisons were conspicuous in- 
gredients ; and he had affixed to the bottle a slip of paper. 
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bearing the word " Poison," printed in large letters. The 
I'OLtle was produced and identified; and the directions in 
the prescription were shown to have been accurately 
copied on the label. 

A general sensation of interest was excited by the 
appearance of the next witness — the woman-servant. It 
was anticipated that her evidence would explain how the 
fatal mistake about the medicine had occurred. After 
replying to the formal inquiries, she proceeded as f« Hows: 

" When I answered the bell, at the time I have 
mentioned, I found the deceased standing at the fireplace. 
There was a bottle of medicine on the table, by her 
writing-desk. It was a much larger bottle than that 
which the last witness identified, and it was more than 
three parts full of some colourless medicine. The deceased 
gave me a prescription to take to the chemist's, with 
instructions to wait, and bring back the physic. She said, 

* I don't feel at all well this morning ; I thought of trying 
some of this medicine,' pointing to the bottle by her desk ; 

* but I am not sure it is the right thing for me. I think 
I want a tonic. The prescription I have given you is a 
tonic' I went out at once to our chemist and got it. I 
found her writing a letter when I came back, but she 
finished it immediately, and pushed it away from her. 
When I put the bottle I had brought from the chemist 
on the table, she looked at the other larger bottle which 
she had by her; and she said, * You will tliink me very 
undecided ; I have been doubting, since I sent you to the 
chemist, whether I had not better begin with this medicine 
heie, before I try the tonic. It's a medicine for the 
stomach; and I fancy it's only indigestion that's the 
matter with me, after all.' I said, * You eat but a poor 
breakast, ma'am, this morning. It isn't for me to advise ; 
but, as you seem to be in doubt about yourself, wouldn't 
it be better to send for a doctor?' She shook her head, 
and said she didn't want to have a doctor if she could 
possibly help it. *I'll try the medicine for indigestion 
first,' she says ; * and if it doesn't relieve me, we will see 
what is to be done, later in the day.' While we were 
talking, the tonic was left in its sealed paper cover, just 
as I had brought it from the shop. She took up the bottle 
containing the stomach-medicine and read the directions 

U 
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on it: *Two 1 able spoonsful by measure- glass twice a 
day.' I asked if she hud a measure-glass ; and she said, 

* Yes,' and hcnt me to her bedroom to look for it. I couldn't 
find it. While I wa-j looking, I heard her cry out, and 
ran back to the drawing-room to see what was the matter. 

* Oh I ' fehe says, * how clumsy I am I I've broken tLo 
Ixjttle.' She held up the bottle of the stomach-medicine 
and showed it to me, broken just below the neck. • Go 
back to the bedroom,' she says, * and see if you can find an 
emi)ty bottle ; 1 don't want to wa^te the medicine if I can 
hulp it.' There was only one empty bcttlo in the bedroom, 
a bottle on the chimney piece. I took it to her im- 
mediately. She gave me the broken bottle; and while 1 
poured the medicine into the bottle which I had found in 
the bedioom, she opened the papier which covered the 
tonic 1 had bjought from the chemist. When I had done, 
and the two bottles were together on the table — the bottle 
that I had filled, and the bottle that I had brought from 
the chemist — I noticed that they were both of the same 
size, and that both had a label pasted on them, marked 

* Poison.' I eaid to her, * You must take care, ma'am, you 
don't make any mistake, the two bottles are so exactly 
alike.' * I can easily prevent that,' hhe says, and dipped 
her pen in the ink, and coi)ied the directions on the broken 
botile, on to the label of the bottle that I had just filled. 
'There!' she said, 'now I hope your mind's at ease?' 
She spoke cheerfully, as if she was joking with me. And 
then she said, * But where's the measure glass ? ' I went 
back to the bedroom to look for it, and couldn't find it 
again. She changed all at once, upon that — ^she became 
quite angry ; and walked up and down in a fume, abusing 
me for my stupidity. It was very unlike her. On all 
other occasiotts she was a most considerate lady. I made 
allowances for her. She had been very much upset earlier 
in the morning, when she had received a letter, which she 
told me herself contained bad news. Yes ; another person 
was present at the time— the same woman that my mistroKS 
told you of. The woman looked at the addiess on the 
letter, and seemed to know who it was from. I told her a 
squint-eyed man had brought it to the house — and then 
she loft directly. I don't know where she went, or the 
address at which she lives, or who the messenger was who 
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brought the letter. As I have said, I made allowances for 
the deceased lady. I went downstairs, without answei ing, 
and got a tumbler and a tablespoon to serve instead of the 
measure-glass. When I came back with the things, she 
was still walking about in a temper. She took no notice 
of me. I left the room again quiutly, seeing she was not 
in a state to be spoken to. I ^aw nothing more of her, 
until we were alarmed by hearing her scream. We found 
the poor lady on the floor in a kind of fit. I ran out and 
fetched the nearest doctor. This is the whole truth, on 
my oath ; and this is all I know about it." 

The landlady was recalled at the request of the jury, 
and questioned again about the old woman. She could 
give no information. Being asked next if any letters or 
papers belonging to, or writ! en by, the deceased lady had 
been found, she declared that, after the strictest search, 
nothing had been discovered but two medical prescriptions. 
The writing-desk was emjity. 

The doctor was the next witness. 

He described the state in which he found the patient, 
on being called to the house. The symptoms were those 
of poisoning by btrychuine. Examination of the prescrip- 
tions and the bottles, aided by the servant's information, 
convinced him that a fatal mistake had been made by the 
decea-ed; the nature of which he explained to the jury as 
he had already explained it to Amelius. Having men- 
tioned the meeting with Amelins at the house-door, and 
the events which had followed, he closed his evidence by 
stating the result of the post-mortem examination, proving 
that the death was caused by the poison called strychnine. 

The landlady and the t^ervant were examined again. 
They were instructed to inform the juiy exactly of the 
lime tliat had elapsed, from the m<»ment when the seivant 
had left the deceased alone in the drawing-room, to the 
time when the screams were first heard. Having both 
given the same evidence, on this point, they were next 
asl<ed whether any person, besides the old woman, had 
visited the deceased lady — or had on any pretence obtained 
access to her, in the interval. Both swore positively that 
there had not even been a knock at the house-door in the 
interval, and that tlie area-g'tte was locked, and the key 
in the posse: sion of the landlady. This evidence placed 
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it beyond tho pos-sibility of doubt that the deceased had 
herself taken the poisi^n. The question whether she had 
taken it by accident was the only ques ion left to decide, 
when AnieliuH was called us the next witness. 

The lawyer retained by Mr. Melton, to watch the case 
on behalf of Mr. Farnaby, bad hitherto not interfered. It 
was ob.^erved that ho paid the closest attention to the 
inquiry, at the stage wliich it had now reached. 

Amelius was nervous at the outhct. The early training 
in America, wbich had hardened him to face an audience 
i.nd 8j)eak with self-posschsion on social and political sub- 
jects, had not prepared him for the very different ordeal 
of a first appearance as a witness. Ilaving answered the 
customary inquiries, ho was so painfully agitated in 
describing Mrs. Famaby's sufleringK, that the coroner 
suspended the examiiiation for a few minutes, to give him 
time to control himself, lie failed, however, to recover 
bis composure, until the narrative part of his evidence had 
come to an end. When the critical questions, bearing on 
his relations with Mrs. Famaby, began, tho audience 
noticed that he lifted his head, and looked and spoke, for 
the first time, like a man with a settled resolution in him, 
sure of himself. 

The questions proceeded : 

^Va8 he in Mrs. Fainaby's confidence, on the subject of 
her domestic diffejences with hei* husband? Did those 
differences lead to the withdrawing herself from her 
husband's roof? Did Mrs. Fainaby inform him of the 
place of her retreat? To tliese tliree questions the witness, 
speaking quite readily in each ease, answered Yes. Asked 
next, what the natuie of the "domestic differences" had 
been ; whether they were likely to affect Mrs. Famaby's 
mind seriously; why she had passed under an assumed 
name, and why she had confided the troubles of her 
married life to a young man like himself, only iLtroduced 
to her a few months since, the witness simply declined to 
reply to the inquiries addressed to him. *' The confidence 
Mrs. Famaby placed in me," he said to the coroner, •' was 
a confidence which I gave her my word of honour to 
respect. \Vhen I have said that, I hope the jury will 
understand that I owe it to the memory ot the dead to say 



no more." 
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There was a murmur of approval araong the audience, 
instantly checked by the coroner. The foreman of the 
jury rose, and remarked that scruples of honour were out 
of place at a serious inquiry of that sort. Hearing this, 
the lawyer saw his opportunity, and got on his legs. ** I 
represent the husband of the deceased lady," he said. 
" Sir. Goldonheart has appealed to the law of honour to 
justify him in keeping silence. I am astonished that 
there is a man to be found in this assembly who fails to 
sympathize with him. But as there appears to be such a 
person present, I ask permission, sir, to put a question to 
the witness. It may, or may not, satisfy the foreman 
of the jury ; but it will certainly assist the object of the 
present inquiry." 

The coroner, after a glance at Mr. Melton, permitted 
the lawyer to put his question in these terms : — 

"Did your knowledge of Mrs. Farnaby's domestic 
troubles give you any reason to apprehend that they might 
urge her to commit suicide ? " 

"Certainly not," Amelius answered. "When I called 
on her, on the morning of her death, I had no apprehension 
whatever of her committing suicide. I went to the house 
as the bearer of good news ; and I said so to the doctor, 
when he first spoke to me." 

The doctor confirmed this. The foreman was silenced, 
if not convinced. One of his brother-jurymen, however, 
feeling the force of example, interrupted the proceedings, 
by assailing Amelius with another question: — "We have 
heard that you were accompanied by a young lady at the 
time you have mentioned, and that you took her upstairs 
with you. We want to know what business the young 
lady had in the house ? " 

The lawyer interfered again. "I object to that 
question," he said. "The purpose of the inquest is to 
ascertain how Mrs. Farnaby met with her death. What 
has the young lady to do with it ? The doctor's evidence 
has already told us that she was not at the house, until 
after he had been called in, and the deadly action of the 
poison had begun. I appeal, sir, to the law of evidence, 
and to you, as the presiding authority, to enforce it. Mr. 
Goldenheart, who is acquainted with the circumstances of 
the deceased lady's life, has declare 1 on his oath that there 
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was nothing in tlioso circumstances to inspire him with 
any apprehension of her committing suicide. The evidence 
of tlio servant at the lodgings points plainly to the conclu- 
sion already arrived at by the medical witness, that the 
death w.is the result of a lamentable mistake, and of that 
alone. Is our time to be wasted in irrelevant questions, 
and are tlie feelings of the surviving relatives to be 
cruelly lacerated to no purpose, to satisfy the curiosity of 
strangers ? " 

A strong expression of approval from the audience 
followed this. The lawyer whispered to Mr. Melton, "It's 
all right ! " 

Older being restored, the coroner ruled that the jury- 
man's question was not admissible, and that the servant's 
evidence, taken with the statements of the doctor and the 
chemist, was the only evidence for the consideration of the 
jury. Summing up to this oflfect, he recalled Amelius, at 
the request of the foreman, to inquire if the witness knew 
anything of the old woman who had been frequently 
alluded to in the course of the proceedings. Amelius 
could answer this question as honestly as he had answered 
the questions preceilirig it. He neither know the woman's 
name, nor where she was to be found. The coroner 
inquired, with a touch of irony, if the jury wished the 
inquest to be adjo'imed, under existing circumstances. 

For the s ike of appearances, the jury consulted together. 
But the lunchoon-hciur was approaching; the servant's 
evidence was undeniably clear and conclusive ; the coroner, 
in summing up, had requested them not to forget that the 
deceased had lost her temper with the servant, and that 
an an<;ry woman might well make a mistake which would 
be unlikely in her cooler moments. All these influences 
led the jury irrepressibly, over the obstacles of obstinacy, 
on the way to submission. After a needless delay, they 
returned a verdict of "death by misadventure." The 
secret of Mrs. Farnaby's suicide remained inviolate; the 
reputation of her vile husband stood as high as ever; and 
the future life of Amelius was, from that fatal moment, 
turned irrevocably into a now course. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OiV ihe conclusion of the proceedings, Mr. Melton, Laving 
no further need of Amelius or the lawyer, drove away by 
himself. But he was too inveterately polite to omit 
making his excuses for leaving them in a hurry; he 
expected, he said, to find a telegram from Paris waiting 
at his house. Amelius only delayed his departure to ask 
the landlady if the day of the funeral was settled. Hear- 
ing that it was arranged for the next morning, he thanked 
her, and returned at once to the cottage. 

Sally was waiting his arrival to complete some pur- 
chases of mourning for her unhappy mother ; Tofi's wife 
being in attendance to take care of her, {She was anxious 
to hear how the inquest had ended. In answering her 
question, Amelius was careful to warn her, if her com- 
panion made any inquiries, only to say that she had lost 
her mother under very sad circumstances. The two 
having left the cottage, he instructed ToflF to let in a 
stranger, who was to call by previous appointment, and to 
close the door to every one else. In a few minutes, the 
expected person, a young man, who gave the name of 
Morcross, made his appearance, and sorely puzzled the old 
Frenchman. He was well dressed ; his manner was quiet 
and self-possessed — and yet he did not look like a gentle- 
man. In fact, he was a policeman of the higher order, in 
plain clothes. 

Being introduced to the library, he spread out on the 
table some sheets of manuscript, in the handwriting of 
Amelius, with notes in red ink on the margin, made by 
himself. 

** I understand, sir," he began, " that you have reasons 
for not bringing this case to trial in a court of law ? " 

" I am sorry to say," Amelius answered, *' that I dare 
not consent to the exposure of a public trial, for the sake 
of persons living and dead. For the same reason, I have 
written the account of the conspiracy with certain reserves. 
I hope I have not thrown any needless difficulties in your 
way ? " 
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^ Certainly not, hit. But I should wUh to ask* wbat 
\(jn profKjHe t^> do, in ca^e I du»cover the people oonoemed 
lu th<j of^nupiracy ? " 

Arnc'liui* owned, very reluctantly, that he conld do 
nothing with the old woman who h-id been the accomplice. 
^* L'nh^-t,'* ho a/lde<], '^ I can induce her to assist me in 
bringing the uian to justice for other crimes which I 
believe liirn to have c^mirnitted." 

** Meaning the man named Jervy, sir, in this state- 
ment ? " 

" Ye«. I liave r^'aH^in to believe that be ha% been 
obliged to leave the Unitv-d States, after committing some 
seriouN offence " 

" I l>eg your jiardon for interrupting yon, sir. Is it 
seriouH eiiougti t<j charge him with, under the treaty 
between the two countries ? " 

** I don*t douljt it*8 serious enough. I hive telegraphed 
to the i>erKonH who formerly employed him, for the par- 
ticulars. Mind this! I will stick at no (sacrifice to make 
that fco<^undrel suffer for what lie has done." 

In thoKC plain words Amelius revealed, as frankly as 
nsual, tlie purpose that was in him. llie terrible re- 
membrances associated with Mrs. Famaby's last moments 
bad kindled, in his just and generous nature, a burning 
sense of the wrong inflicted on the poor heart-broken 
creature who had trusted and loved him. The nnendnrable 
thought tlait the wretch who had tortured her, robbed 
her, and driven her to her death had escaped with 
impunity, literally haunted him night and day. Eager 
to provide for Sally's future, he had' followed Mrs. 
Fatriaby's insf ructions, and had seen the lawyer privately, 
during the period that had elapsed between the death and 
the in(£uest. Hearing that there were formalities to be 
complied with, which would probably cause some delay, 
he had at once announced his determination to employ 
the interval in attempting the pursuit of Jei'vy. The 
liiwyer — after vainly pointing out the serious objections to 
the course proposed -so far yielded to the inesibtiblo 
earnostness and good faith of Amelius as to recommend 
him to a competent man, who could be trusted not to 
decoivo him. The same day the man had received a 
written statement of the ease; and ho had now aiTi^cd 
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to report the result of his first proceedings to his em- 
ployer. 

" One thing I want to know, before you tell me any- 
thing else," Amelius resumed. " Is my written description 
of Jervy plain enough to help you to find him ? " 

" It's so plain, sir, that some of the older men in our 
office have recognized him by it — under another name than 
the name you give him." 

*' Does that add to the difficulty of tracing him ? " 

" He has been a long time away from England, sir ; and 
it's by no means easy to trace him, on that account. I 
have been to the young woman, named Phoebe in your 
statement, to find out what she can tell me about him. 
She's ready enough, in the intervals of crying, to help us 
to lay our hands on the man who has deserted her. It's 
the old story of a fellow getting at a girl's secrets and 
a girl's money, under pretence of marrying her. At one 
time, she's furious with him, and at another she's ready to 
cry her eyes out. I got some information from her ; it's 
not much, but it may help us. The name of the old 
woman, who has been the go-between in the business, is 
Mrs. Sowler — known to the police as an inveterate 
diunkard, and w- rse. I don't think there will be inuch 
difficulty in tracing Mrs. Sowler. As to Jervy, if the 
young woman is to be believed, and I think she is, there's 
little doubt that he has got the money from the lady 
mentioned in my instructions here, and that he has bolted 
with the sum about hiin. Wait a bit, sir ; I haven't done 
with my discoveries yet. I asked the young woman, of 
course, if she hjid his photograph. He's a sharp fellow ; 
she had it, but he got it away from her, on pretence of 
giving her a better one, before he took himself off. Having 
missed this chance, I asked next if she knew where he 
lived last. She directed me to the place ; and I have had 
a talk with the landlord. He tells me of a squint-eyed 
man, who was a good deal about the house, doing Jervy's 
dirty work for him. If I am not misled by the descrip- 
tion, I think I know the man. I have my own notion of 
what he's capable of doing, if he gets the chance — and I 
propose to begin by finding our way to him, and using 
him as a means of tracing Jervy. It's only right to tell 
you that it may lake some time to do this — for which 
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reason I have to propose, in the mean while, trying a 
shorter way to the end in view. Do yon object, sir, to 
the expense of sending a copy of jomt description of Jervy 
to every police-station in London ? " 

" I object to nothing which may help us to find him. 
Do you think the police have got him anywhere ? " 

" You forget, sii*, that the police have no orders to take 
him. What I'm speculating on is the chance that he has 
got the money about him — say in small bank-notes, for 
convenience of changing them, you know." 

"Well?" 

" Well, sir, the people he lives among — the squint-eyed 
man, for instance ! — don't stick at trifles. If any of them 
have found out that Jervy *s purse is worth having " 

" You mean they would rob him ? " 

" And murder him too, sir, if he tried to resist." 

Amelius started to his feet. ** Send round to the 
police-stations without losing another minute," ho said. 
*'And let me hear what the answer is, the instant you 
receive it." 

" Suppose I get the answer late at night, sir ? " 

" I don't Cire when you get it, night or day. Dead or 
living, I will undertake to identify him. Here's a dupli- 
cate key of the garden gate. Come this way, and 111 
show you where my bedroom is. If we are all in bed, tap 
at the window — and I will be ready for you at a moment's 
notice." 

On that understanding Morcross left the cottage. 

The day when the mortal remains of Mrs. Famaby 
were laid at rest was a day of heavy rain. Mr. Melton, 
and two or three other old fi lends, were the attendants at 
the funeral. When the coffin was borne into the damp 
and reeking burial ground, a young man and a woman 
were the only persons, beside the sexton and his assistants, 
who stood by the open grave. Mr. Melton, recognizing 
Amelius, was at a loss to understand who his companion 
could be. It was impossible to suppose that he would 
\ profane that solemn ceremony by bringing to it the lost 
woman at the cottage. The thick black veil of the person 
with him hid her face from view. No visible expressions 
of grief escaped her. When the last sublime words of the 
buiial service had been read, those two mourners were 
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left, after the others had all departed, still stanrling 
together by the grave. Mr. Melton decided on mentioning 
the circumstance confidentially when he wrote to his 
iriend in Paris. Telegrams from Eegina, in reply to his 
telegrams from London, had informed him that Mr. 
Farnaby had felt the benefit of the remedies employed, and 
was slowly on the way to recovery. It seemed likely that 
ho would, in no long time, take the right course for the 
protection of his niece. For the enlightenment which 
might, or might not, come with that time, Mr. Melton wms 
rohigned to wait, with the disciplined patience to which he 
had been mainly indebted for his success in life. 

" Always remember your mother tenderly, my child," 
said Amelius, as they left the burial ground. " She was 
sorely tried, poor thing, in her lifetime, and #le loved you 
very dearly." 

"Do you know anything of my father?" Sally asked 
timidly. " Is he stilfliving ? " 

** My dear, you will never see your f ither. I must be 
all that the kindest father and njoth^r could have been to 
you, now. Oh, my pour little girl 1 " 

She pressed his arm to her as she heLl it. "Why 
should you pity me ? " she said. ** Haven't I got You ? " 

They passed the day together quietly at the cottage. 
Amelius took down some of his bucks, and pleased Sally 
by giving her his first lessons. Soon after ten o'clock she 
withdrew, at the usual early hour, to her room. In her 
absence, he sent for Toff; intending to warn him not tj 
be alarmed if he heard footsteps in the garden, after they 
had all gone to bed. The old servant had barely entered 
the library, when he was called away by the bell at the 
outer gate. Amelius, looking into the hall, discovered 
Morcross, and signed to him eagerly to come in. The 
police-officer closed the door cautiously behind him. He 
had arrived with news that Jervy was fuund. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Whkrb has he bcea found?" Amolius asked, snatcliing 
up his hat. 

** There's no hurry, sir," Morcross answered quietly. 
" When I had the honour of seeing you yesterday, you 
said you meant to make Jervy suffer for what he had done. 
Somebody else has haved you the trouble. He was found 
this evening in the liver." 

"Drowned?" 

•* Stabbed in three places, sir ; and put out of the way 
in the river — thai's the surgeon's report. Bobbed of 
everything he p(j88('88ed — that's the police report, after 
searching hiH pocket«." 

Ameiius waH silent. It had not entered into his cal- 
culations that ci'ime breeds crime, and that the criminal 
might escape him under thai law. For the moment, he 
was conscious of a t^ense of disappointment, revealing 
plainly that the desire for vengeance had mingled with 
the higher motives which animated him. lie felt uneasy 
and ashamed, and longed as usual to take refuge in action 
fi om his own unwelcome thoughts. ** Are you sure it is 
the man?" he asked. "My desciiption may have misled 
the police — I should like to see him myself." 

" Certainly, sir. While we are about it, if you feel 
any curiosity to trace Jervy's ill-gotten money, there's a 
chance (from what I have beard) of finding the man with 
the squint. The people at our place think it's likely he 
may have been concerned in the robbery, if he hasn't com- 
mit! ed the murder." 

In an hour after, under the guidance of Mororoes, 

Ameiius passed through the dreary doors of a deadhouse, 

'^^ situated on the southern bank of the Thames, and saw the 

\^ body of Jervy stretched out on a stone slab. The guardian 

\who held the lantern, inured to such horrible sights, 
declared that the corpse could' not have been in the water 
more than two days. To any one who had seen the mur- 
dered man, tlie face, undisfigured by injury of any kind, 
was perfectly recognizable. Ameiius knew him again. 
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J cad, as certainly as he had known him again, living, 
v/hen he was waiting for Phoebe in the street. 

"If you're satisfied, sir," said Morcross, " the inspector 
at the police-station is sending a sergeant to look after 
• Wall-Eyes * — the name they give hereabouts to the man 
suspected of the robbery. We can take the sergeant with 
us in the cab, if you like." 

Still keeping on the southern bank of the river, they 
drove for a quarter of an hour in a westerly direction, and 
stopped at a public-house. The sergeant of police went in 
by himself to make the first inquiries. 

'* We are a day too late, sir," he said to Amelius, on 
returning to the cab. *' Wall-E^es was here last night, 
and Mother Sowler with him, judging by the description. 
Both of them drunk — and the woman the worse of the 
two. The landlord knows nothing moie about it ; but 
there's a man at the bar tells me he heard of them this 
morning (^still drinking) at the Dairy." 

" The Dairy ? " Amelius repeated. 

Moi cross intei-posed with the necessary explanation. 
" An old house, sir, which once stood by itself in the fields. 
It was a dairy a hundred years ago ; and it has kept the 
name ever hince, though it's nothing but a low lodging- 
house now." 

'* One of the worst places on this side of the river," the 
sergeant added. " The landlord's a returned convict. Sly 
as he is we shall have him again yet, for receiving stolen 
goods. There's every sort of thief among his lodgers, 
from a pickpocket to a housebreaker. It's my duty to con- 
tinue the inquiry, sir ; but a gentleman like you will be 
better, I should say, out of such a place as that." 

Still disquieted by the sight that he had seen in the 
deadhouse, and by the associations which that sight had 
recalled, Amelius was ready for any adventure which 
might relieve his mind. Even the prospect of a visit to a 
thieves' lodging-house was more welcome to him than the 
prospect of going home alone. " If there's no serious ob- 
jection to it," he said, "I own I should like to see the 
place." 

" You'll be safe enough with us," the sergeant replied. 
" If you don't mind filthy people and bad language — all 
right, sir ! Cabman, drive to the Dairy." 
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Tlicir direction was now towards tho soutli, througli a 
j)erfect labyrinth of moan and dirty stroets. Twice the 
driver was obliged to ask his way. On tho second occa- 
hion tho sergeant, putting his head out of the window to 
fcitop tho cal), cried, " Iluliol there's something up." 

They got out in front of a long low rambling house, a 
complete c^jntrast to the modern buildings about it. T.ate 
as the hour was, a mob had assernl^led in front of tho door. 
The police were on the spot, keeping tho people in order. 

Morcross and the sergeant pushed their way throngli 
the crowd, leadirjg Amelias between them. "Something 
wrong, sir, in the back kitchen," said one of tho police- 
n)en, answering the Korgeant while ho opened tho street 
dcxjr. A few yards down tho passage there was a second 
d(X)r, with a man on the watch by it. ** There's a nice to- 
do downstairs," the man announced, recognizing tho ser- 
geant, and unlocking the door with a key whicn he took 
from his pocket. ** The landlord at the Dairy knows his 
lodgers, sir," Morcross whispered to A melius ; " the place 
is kept like a prison." As they pass d throuj^h the second 
door, a frantic voice startled them, shouling in fury from 
below.: An old man came hobbling up the kitchen stairs, 
his eyes wild with fear, his long grey hair all tumbled 
over his face. " Oh, Lord, have you got the tools for 
breaking open tho door?" he a>ked, wringing his dirty 
hands in an a^ony of suppli( aticm. " She'll set tho house 
on fire ! she'll kill my wife and daughter I " The nergeant 
pushed him contemptuously out of tho way, and looked 
round for Amelins. "Its only the landlord, sir; keep 
near Morcross, and follow mo." 

They descended the kitchen stairs, the frantic cries 
below growing louder and louder at every step they took ; 
and made their way through the thieves and vagabonds 
crowding together in the pahsage. Passing on their ri^ht 
hand a solid old oaken door fast closed, they reached an 
open wicket-gate of iron which led into a stone-paved 
yard. A heavily barred window was now visible in the 
back wall of the house, raised three or four feet from the 
pavement of the yard. The room within was illuminated 
Dy a blaze of gaslight. More policemen were here, keep- 
ing back more inquisitive lodgers. Among the spectators 
was a man with a hideous outward squint, holding by the 
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window-bars in a state of drunken terror. The sergeant 
looked at him, and beckoned to one of the policemen. 
" Take him to the station ; I shall have something to say 
to Wall-Eyes when he*s sober. Now then ! stand back, all 
of you, and let's see what's going on in the kitchen." 

He took Amelius by the arm, and led him to the 
window. Even the sergeant started when the scene inside 
met his view. ** By God I " he cried, " it's Mother Sowler 
herself!" 

It was Mother Sowler. The horrible woman was 
tramping round and round in the middle of the kitchen, 
like a beast in a cage ; raving in the dreadful drink-mad- 
ness called delirium tremens. In the farthest corner of 
the room, barricaded behind the table, the landlord's wife 
and daughter crouched in terror of their lives. The gas, 
turned full on, blazed high enough to blacken the ceiling, 
and showed the heavy bolts shot at the top and bottom of the 
solid door. Nothing less than a battering-ram could have 
burst that door in from the outer side; an hour's work 
with the file would have failed to break a passaj^e through 
the bars over the window. " How did she get there ? " the 
sergeant asked. " Kun downstairs, and bolted herself in, 
while the missus and the young 'un were cooking" — was 
the answering cry from the people in the yard. As they 
spoke, another vain attempt was made to break in the door 
from the passage. The noite of the heavy blows redoubled 
the frenzy of the terrible creature in the kitchen, still 
tramping round and round under the blazing gaslight. 
Suddenly she made a dart at the window, and confronted 
the men looking in frum the yard. Her staring ej^es were 
bloodshot; a purple-red flush was over her face; her hair 
waved wildly about her, torn away in places by her own 
hands. ** Cats I " she screamed, glaring out of the window, 
" millions of cats ! all their mouths wide open spitting at 
me I Fire I fire to scare away the cats ! " She searched 
furiously in her pocket, and tore out a handful of loose 
papers. One of them escaped, and fluttered downward to a 
wooden press under the window. Amelius was nearest, 
and saw it plainly as it fell. " Good heavens I " he ex- 
claimed, "it's a bank-note!" "Wall-Eyes* money!" 
shouted the thieves in the yard ; " she's going to bum 
Wall-Eyes' money! " The madwoman turned hwi'jk to the 
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middle of the kitchen, leapt np at the gas-burner, and set 
fire to the bank-notes. She scattered them flaming all 
round her on the kitchen floor. " Away with you ! " she 
Hhouted, shaking her fists at the Yu>i<'nary multitude of 
cats. " Away with you, up the chimney I Away with 
you, out of the window ! " She sprang back to the window, 
with her crooked fingers twisted in her hair I *' The 
snakes ! " she shrieked ; '* the snakes are hissing again in 
my hair I the beetles are crawling over my face ! " She 
toie at her hair ; she scraped her face with long black nails 
that lacerated the flesh. Amelius turned away, unable to 
endure the sight of her. Morcross took his place, eyed her 
steadily for a moment, and saw the way to end it. " A 
quartern of gin ! " he shouted. " Quick I before she leaves 
the window I " In a minute he had the pewter measure in 
his hand, and tapped at the window. " Gin, Mother Sow- 
ler I Break the window, and have a drop of gin I " For ^ 
moment, the drunkard mastered her own dreadful visions 
at the sight of the liquor. She broke a pane of glass with 
her clenched fist. ** The door!" cried Morcross, to the 
panic-stricken women, barricaded behind the table. " The 
door I " he reiterated, as he handed the gin in through the 
bars. The elder woman was too territied to understand 
him ; her bolder daughter crawled under the table, rushed 
across the kitchen, and drew the bolts. As the madwoman 
turned to attack her, the room was filled with men, headed 
by the sergeant. Three of them were barely enough to 
control the frantic wretch, and bind her hand and foot. 
When Amelius entered the kitchen, after she had been con- 
veyed to the hospital, a five-pound note on the press 
(secured by one of the police), and a few frail black ashes 
scattered thinly on the kitchen floor, were the only relics 
left of the ill-gotten money. • 

After-inquiry, patiently pursued in more than one 
direction, failed to throw any light on the mystery of 
Jervy's death. Morcross's report to Amelius, towards the 
close of the investigation, was little more than ingenious 
guess-work. 

"It seems pretty clear, sir, in the first place, that 
Mother Sowler must have overtaken Wall-Eyes, after he 
had left the letter at Mrs. Famaby's lodgings. In the 
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Fecond place, we are justified (as I shall show you directly) 
in assuming that she told him of the money in Jervy's 
possession, and that the two succeeded in discovering 
Jervy — ^no doubt through Wall-Eyes' superior knowledge 
of his master's movements. The evidence concerning the 
bank-notes proves this. We know, by the examination of 
the people at the Dairy, that Wall-Eyes took from his 
pocket a handful of notes, when they refused to send for 
liquor without having the money first. We are also in- 
formed, that the breaking-out of the drink-madness in 
Muther Sowler showed itself in her snatching the notes 
out of his hand, and trying to strangle him — before she 
ran down into the kitchen and bolted herself in. Lastly, 
Mrs. Farnaby's bankers have identified the note saved from 
the burning, as one of forty five-pound notes paid to her 
cheque. So much for the tracing of the money. 

. " I wish I could give an equally satisfactory account 
of the tracing of the crime. We can make nothing of 
Wall-Eyes. He declares that he didn't even know Jervy 
was dead, till we told him ; and he swears he found the 
money dropped in the street. It is needless to say that 
this last assertion is a lie. Opinions are divided among 
us as to whether he is answerable for the murder as well 
as the robbery, or whether there was a third person con- 
cerned in it. My own belief is that Jervy was drugged 
by the old woman (with a young woman very likely used 
as a decoy), in some house by the river-side, and then 
murdered by Wall-Eyes in cold blood. We have done our 
best to clear the matter up, and we have not succeeded. 
The doctors give us no hope of any assistance from Mother 
Sowler. If she gets over the attack (which is doubtful), 
they say she will die to a certainty of liver-disease. In 
short, tfiy own fear is that this will prove to be one more 
of those murders which are mysteries to the police as well 
as the public." 

The report of the case excited some interest, published 
in the newspapers in conspicuous type. Meddlesome readers 
wrote letters, offering complacently stupid suggestions to 
the police. After a while, another crime attracted general 
attention ; and the murder of Jervy disappeared from the 
public memory, among other forgotten murders of modem 
times. 

X 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tjie lant dreary days of Novemljer came to their end. 

No long<T darkcnod by the fihadowg of crime and 
toriiK'iit and death, tlie life of Ameliuu glided inBensibly 
into the jiearxiful In* ways of hecluaion, brightened by the 
c<jinf)anioii8liii> of Sally. The winter days followed one 
another in a happy uniformily of occupations and amage- 
nientH. There were L ksohh to fill up the morning, and 
walks to occupy the afternoon— and, in the eveningK, 
HonietinicH rea<ling, KometitneH singing, sometimes nothing 
but the lazy luxury of talk. In the vast world of London, 
with itH nionntrouH extremes of wealth and poverty, and 
its all-permeating malady of life at fever-heat, there was 
one supremely innocent and siipiemely happy creature. 
Sally had heard of Heaven, attainable on the hard condition 
of first paying the debt of death. " I have found a kinder 
Heaven," she said, one fhiy. " It is here in the cottage; 
and Anielins has shown me the way to if 

Their Kocial isolation was at this time complete : they 
were two friendless people, perfectly insensible to all that 
was perilous and pitiable in their own position. They parted 
with a kiss at night, and they met again with a kiss in 
the morning — and they were as happily free from all mis- 
trust of the future as a pair of birdn. No visitors came to 
the house ; the few friends and acquaintances of Amelias, 
forgotten by him, forgot him in return. Now and then, 
TclTs wife came to the cottage, and exhibited the 
" cherubim-baby." Now and then. Toff himself (a musician 
among his other accompliKhments) brought his fiddle np- 
stairs ; and, saying modestly, " A little music helps to 
pass the time," played to the voung master and mistress 
the cheerful tinkling tunes of the old vaudevilles of France. 
They were pleased with these small interruptions when 
they came ; and they wore not diHa[)pointed when the days 
parsed, and the baby and the vaudevilles were hushed in 
absence and silence. So the happy winter time went by ; 
and the howling winds brought no rheumatism with them, 
and even the tax-gatherer himself, looking in at tiiis 
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earthly paradise, departed without a curse when he left 
his little paper behind him. 

Now and then, at long intervals, the outer world in- 
truded itself in the form of a letter. 

Kegina wrote, always with the same placid affection ; 
always entering into the same minute narrative of the 
slow progress of " dear uncle's " return to health. He was 
forbidden to exert himself in any way. His nerves were 
in a state of lamentable irritability. "I dare not even 
mention your name to him, dear Amelius ; it seems, I can- 
not think why, to make him — oh, so unreasonably angry. 
I can only submit, and pray that he may soon be himself 
again." Amelius wrote back, always in the same con- 
siderate and gentle tones ; always laying the blame of his 
dull letters on the studious uniformity of his life. He pre- 
served, with a perfectly easy conscience, the must absolute 
silence on the subject of Sally. While he was faithful to 
Eegina, what reason had he to reproach himself with the 
protection that he offered to a poor motherless girl ? When 
he was married, he might mention the circumstances under 
which he had met with Sally, and leave the rest to his 
wife's sympathy. 

One morning, the letters with the Paris postmark were 
varied by a few lines from Kufus. 

" Every morning, my bright boy, I get up and say to 
myself, * Well ! I reckon it's about time to take the route 
for London; ' and every morning, if you'll believe me, I 
put it off till next day. Whether it's in the good feeding 
(expensive, I admit; but when your cook helps you to 
digest instead of hindering you, a man of my dyspeptic 
nation is too grateful to complain) — or whether it's in the 
air, which reminds me, I do assure you, of our native 
atmosphere at Coolspring, Mass., is more than I can tell, 
with a hard steel pen on a leaf of flimsy paper. You have 
heard the saying, * When a good American dies, he goes 
to Paris.' Maybe, sometimes, he's smart enough to dis- 
count his own death, and rationally enjoy the future time 
in the present. This you see is a poetic flight. But, 
mercy be praised, the moral of my residence in Paris is 
plain : — If I can't go to Amelius, Amelius must come to 
me. Note the address. Grand Hotel ; and pack up, likf* a 
good boy, on receipt of this. Memorandum : The brown 
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MiHB is horo. I saw hor taking tho air in a carriage, and 
raised my hat. 8I10 looked the other way, British — 
euiinently British I But, there, I bear no malice ; I am 
her moHt obedient servant, and yours affectionately, RuFUS. 
— Postscript : I want you to see some of our girls at this 
hotel. The genuine American material, sir, perfected by 
Worth." 

Another morning brought with it a few sad lines from 
rha)l)e. " After what had happened, she was quite un- 
able to face her friends ; she had no heart to seek employ- 
ment in her own country — her present life was too dreary 
and too hopeless to be endured. A benevolent lady had 
made her an offer to accompany a party of emigrants to 
New Zealand ; and kIic had accepted the proposal. Perhaps, 
among the now people, she might recover her self-respect 
and her spirits, and live to be a better woman. Mean- 
while, she bade Mr. Goldenheart farewell ; and asked his 
j)aidon for taking tho liberty of wishing him happy with 
Miss Ilcgina.*' 

Amelius wrote a few kind lines to Phoobe, and a cordial 
reply to Ilufus, making tho pursuit of his studies his 
excuse for remaining in London. After this, there was 
no further correspondence. The mornings succeeded each 
other, and the postman brought no more news from the 
world outside. 

But the lessons went on ; and the teacher and pupil 
were as inconsiderately happy as ever in each other's 
society. Observing with inexhaustible interest the pro- 
gress of the mental development in Sally, Amelius was 
slow to perceive the physical development which was un- 
obtrusively keeping pace with it. He was absolutely 
ignorant of the part which his own influence was taking 
in the gradual and delicate process of change. Ere long, 
the first forewarnings of the coming disturbance in their 
harmless relations towards each other, began to show 
themselves. Ere long, there were signs of a troubled mind 
in tially, which wore mysteries to Amelius, and subjects 
of wonderment, sometimes even trials of temper, to the 
girl herself. 

One day, she looked in from the door of her room, in 
her white dressing-gown, and asked to be forgiven if she 
kept the lessons of the morning waiting for a uttle while. 
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" Come in," said Amelius, " and tell me why." 

She hesitated. " You won't think me lazy, if yon see 
me in my dressing-gown ? '* 

" Of course not I Your dressing-gown, my dear, is as 
good as any other gown. A young girl like you looks 
best in white." 

She came in with her work-basket, and her indoor 
dress over her arm. 

Amelius laughed. " Why haven't you put it on ? " he 
asked. 

She sat down in a comer, and looked at her work- 
basket, instead of looking at Amelius. " It doesn't fit me 
so well as it did," she answered. " I am obliged to 
alter it." 

Amelius looked at her — at the charming youthful figure 
that had filled out, at the softly rounded outline of the 
face with no angles and hollows in it now. "Is it the 
dressmaker's fault ? " he asked slyly. 

Her eyes were still on the basket. "It's my fault," 
she said. " You remember what a poor little skinny 
creature I was, when you first saw me. I — you won't 
like me the worse for it, will you ? — I am getting fat. I 
don't know why. They say happy people get fat. Per- 
haps that's why. I'm never hungry, and never frightened, 

and never miserable now " She stopped; her dress 

slipped from her lap to the floor. " Don't look at me ! " 
she said — and suddenly put her hands over her face. 

Amelius saw the tears finding their way through the 
pretty plump fingers, which he remembered so shapeless 
and so thin. He crossed the room, and touched her gently 
on the shoulder. " My dear child I have I said anything 
to distress yon ? " 

" Nothing." 

" Then why are you crying ? " 

" I don't know." She hesitated ; looked at him ; and 
made a desperate effort to tell him what was in her mind. 
" I'm afraid you'll get tired of me. There's nothing about 
me to make you pity me now. You seem to be— not quite 
the same — no I it isn't that — I don't know what's come to 
me — I'm a greater fool than ever. Give me my lesson, 
Amelius I please give me my lesson ! " 

Amelius produced the books, in some little surprise at 
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Sally's extraordinary anxiety to Legin her leggons, while 
the unaltere<l <ln.'HH lay iiegloctt'd on the carpet at her foef. 
A di^c^e<;t abstract of the hiHtory of England, pul>- 
liHlicd for tlin UHC of young ])erH(mH, happened to Ix) at 
the top of tlio l)ookH. The HyKtom of education under 
AnieliiiH refo;^nizod the lawH of cliance : they began with 
tlie hiHtory, bocauHo it turned up fii 8t. Sally read aloud ; 
and Saliy^H master ex[)lained obHCuro paHMagos, and cor- 
rected (;cciision;il errors of j)ronunciation, as she wont on. 
On that j>articular morning, there whs little to explain 
and nothing to correct. "Am I doing it well to-day ? " 
Sally in([uited, on reaching the end of her task. 

** Very well, indeed." 

She shut tlie book, and looked at her teacher. " 1 
wonder lnjw it is," she resumed, "that I get on so much 
belter with my lessons here than I did at the Homo? And 
yet it's foolish of me to wonder. I get on bettor, boeauso 
you are teaching me, of c^^urscs. But I don't feel satisfiod 
with myself. I'm the same helple-s creature— I foel your 
kindness, and can't make any return to you — for all my 

learning. I should like " She left the thought in her 

unexpressed, and opened her copy-book. " ril do my 
writing now," she said, in a quiet resigned way. "Per- 
haps 1 may improve enough, some day, to keep your 
accounts for you." She chuso her pen a littlo absently, 
and began to write. Amelius loc^ked over her shoulder 
and laughed ; she was writing his name. He pointed to 
the cr>pper-plate copy on the top lino, presenting an un- 
deniable m(;ral maxim, in characters beyond the reach of 
criticism ; — Change Is A Law of Nature. " There, my 
dear, you are to copy that till you're tired of it," said 
the easy master; "and then we'll try overleaf, another 
copy beginning with letter D." 

Sally laid down her pen. " I don't like * Change is a 
law of Nature,' " she said, knitting her pretty eyebrows 
into a frown. " I looked at those words yesterday, and 
they made me miserable at night. I w&s foolish enough 
to think that we should always go on together as we go 
on now, till I saw that copy. I hate the copy I It came 
to mv mind when I was awake in the dark, and it seemed 
to tell me that we were going to change some day. That's 
the worst of learning —one knows too much, and then 
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there's an end of one's happiness. Thoughts come to you, 
when you don't want them. I thought of the young lady 
we saw last week in the park." 

She spoke gravely and sadly. The bi ight contentment 
which had given a new charm to her eyes since she had 
been at the cottage, died out of them as Amelius looked at 
her. What had become of her childish manner and her 
artless smile? He drew his chair nearer to her. " What 
young lady do you mean ? " he asked. 

Sally shook her head, and traced lines with her pen on 
the blotting-paper. " Oh, you can't have forgotten her ! 
A young lady, riding on a grand white horse. All the 
people were admiring her. I wonder you cared to look 
at me, after that beautiul creature had gone by. Ah, she 
knows all sorts of things that I don't — she doesn't sound a 
note at a time on the piano, and as often as not the wrong 
one ; she can say her multiplication table, and knows all 
the cities in the world. 1 dare say she's almost as learned 
as you are. If you had her living here with you, wouldn't 
you like it better than only having me ! " She dropped 
her arms on the table, and laid her head on them wearily. 
" The dreadful streets ! " she murmured, in low tones of 
despair. " Why did I think of the dreadful streets, and 
the night I met with you — after I had seen the young 
lady ? Oh, Amelius, are you tired of me ? are you ashamed 
of me?'* She lifted her head again, before he could 
answer, and controlled herself by a sudden effort of reso- 
lution. " I don't know what's the matter with me this 
morning," she said, looking at him with a pleading fear 
in her eyes. " Never mind my nonsense — I'll do the 
copy I " She began to write the unendurable assertion 
that change is a law of Nature, with trembling fingers 
and fa8t-h caving breath. Amelius took the pen gently 
out of her hand. His voice faltered as he spoke to her. 

" We will give up the lessons for to-day, Sally. You 
have had a bad night's rest, my dear, and you are feeling 
it — that's all. Do you think you are well enough to come 
out with me, and try if the air will revive you a little ? " 

She rose, and took his hand, and kissed it. " I believe, 
if I was dying, I should get well enough to go out with 
you I May I ask one little favour ? Do you mind if we 
don't go into the park to-day? " 
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''What has made you take a dislike to the park, 
Sally ? " 

" Wo might moot the beautiful young lady again/' 
Hho answered, with her head down. " I don't want to do 
that." 

** We will go wherever you like, my child. You shall 
decide — not I." 

8ho gathered up hor dress from the flor)r, and hufried 
away to her rcxjin — without looking back at him as usual 
when 8ho opened tho dofjr. 

Left by hiniHolf, Arnelius Hat at tho table, mechanically 
turning over tlio lesHon-lxKjkH. Sally had perplexed and 
even dintreHsed him. His capacity to preserve the harmless 
relationH between them, depended mainly on the mute 
appeal which tho girl's ignorant innocence unconsciously 
addroHHcd to him. lie felt this vaguely, without abholutely 
realizing it. By some myKterious process of ass^x^iatiun 
which he was unable to follow, a saying of the wise Elder 
Brother at Tadmor revived in his memory, while he was 
tiying i() see his way through tho difficulties that beset 
him. ** You will meet with many temptations, Arnelius, 
when you leave our Community," tho old man had said at 
parting; "and most of them will come to you through - 
women. Bo CHpecially on your guard, my son, if you 
meet with a woman who makes you feel truly sorry for 
her. She is on tho high-road \/) your passions, through the 
open door of your Hympathies — and all tho more certainly 
if she is not aware of it herrjelf." Amelius felt the truth 
expressed in those words as ho had never felt it yet. 
I'here had been higns of a changing nature in Sally for 
some little time past. But they had expressed themselves 
too delicately to attract tho att<mtion of a man unprepared 
to bo on tho watch. Only on that morning, they had been 
marked enough to force themKolves on his notice. Only 
on that morning, she had looked at him, and spoken to 
him, as sho had never looked or spoken before. Ue beean 
dimly to see tho danger for lx)th of them, to which he had 
shut his eyes thus tar. Whore was tho remedy? what 
ought ho U) do? Those questions came naturally into his 
mind — and yet, his mind shrank from pursuing them. 

lie got up impatiently, and busied himself in putting 
away the lesson-books — a small duty hithei*to always leu 
to Toflf. 
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It was useless ; his mind dwelt persistently on Sally. 

While he moved about the room, he still saw the look 
in her eyes, he still heard the tone of her voice, when she 
spoke of the young lady in the park. The words of the 
good physician whom he had consulted about her recurred 
to his memory now. " The natural growth of her senses 
has been stunted, like the natural growth of her body, by 
starvation, terror, exposure to cold, and other influences 
inheient in the life that she has led." And then the doctor 
had spoken of nourishiDg food, pure air, and careful treat- 
ment — of the life, in short, which she had led at the cottage 
— and had predicted that she would develop into "an 
intelligent and healthy young woman." Again he asked 
himself, " What ought I to do ? " • 

He turned aside to the window, and looked out. An 
idea occurred to him. How would it be, if he summoned 
courage enijugh to tell her that he was engaged to be 
married ? 

No I Setting aside his natural dread of the shock that 
he might inflict on the poor grateful girl who had only 
koown happiness under his care, the detestable obstacle of 
Mr. Farnaby stood immovably in his way. Sally would 
be sure to ask questions about his engagement, and would 
never rest until they were answered. It had been neces- 
sarily impossible to conceal her mother's name from her. 
The discovery of her father, if she heard of Regina and 
Eegina's uncle, would be simply a question of time. What 
might such a man be not capable of doing, what new act 
of treachery might he not commit, if he found himself 
claimed by the daughter whom he had deserted ? Even 
if the expression of Mrs. Farnaby's last wishes had not 
been sacred to Amelius, this consideration alone would 
have kept him silent, for Sally's sake. 

He now doubted for the first time if he had calculated 
wisely in planning to trust Sally's sad story, after his 
marriage, to the sympathies of his wife. The jealousy 
that she might naturally feel of a young girl, who was an 
object of interest to her husband, did not present the worst 
difficulty to contend with. She believed in her uncle's 
integrity as she believed in her religion. What would 
she say, what would she do, if the innocent witness to 
Farnaby's infamy was presented to her ; if Amelius asked 
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the protection for Sally which her own father had refused 
to her in her infancy ; and if he said, as he must say, 
" Your uncle is the man " ? 

And yet, what prospect could he see bnt the prospect 
of making the disclosure, when he looked to his own 
interests next, and thought of his wedding-day? Again, 
the sinister figure of Farnaby confronted him. How could 
he receive the wretch whom Kegina would innocently 
welcome to the house? 1'bere would be no longer a choice 
left ; it would be his duty to himself to tell his wife the 
torrible tiuth. And what would be the result? He 
recalled the whole course of his courtship, and saw Farnaby 
always on a level with himself in Eegina's estimation. 
In spite of his natuAl cheerfulness, in spite of his inbred 
courage, his heart failed him, when he thought of the 
time to come. 

As he turned away from the window, Sally's door 
opened : she joined him, ready for the walk. Her spirits 
bad rallied, assisted by the cheering influence of dressing 
to go out. Her charming smile brightened her face. In 
sheer desperation, reckless of what he did or said, Amelius 
held out both hands to welcome her. "That's right, 
Sally ! " he cried. " Look pleased and pretty, my dear ; 
let's be happy while we can — and let the future take care 
of itself! " 



CHAPTER VI. 

The capricious influences which combine to make us happy 
are never so certain to be absent influences as when we 
are foolish enough to talk about them. Amelius had 
talked about them. When he and Sally left the cottage, 
the road which led them away from the park was also the 
road which led them past a church. The influences of 
happiness left them at the church door. 

Rows of carriages were in waiting ; hundreds of idle 
people were assembled about the church steps ; the 
thunderous music of the organ rolled out through the 
open doors — a grand wedding, with choral service, was 
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in course of celebration. Sally begged Amelius to take 
her in to see it. They tried the front entrance, and found 
it impossible to get through the crowd. A side entrance, 
and a fee to a verger, succeeded better. They obtained 
space enough to stand on, with a view of the altar. 

The bride was a tall buxom girl, splendidly di essed : 
she performed her part in the ceremony with the mcst 
unruffled composure. The bridegroom exhibited an in- 
structive spectacle of aged Nature, sustained by Art. His 
hair, his complexion, his teeth, his breast, his shoulders, 
and his legs, showed what the wig-maker, the valet, the 
dentist, the tail<»r, and the hosier can do for a rich old 
man, who wished to present a juvenile appearance while 
he is buying a young wife. No less than three clergymen 
were present, conducting the sale. The demeanour of the 
rich congregation was worthy of the glorious bygone days 
of the Golden Calf. So far as could be judged by appear- 
ances, one old lady, in a pew close to the place at which 
Amelius and Sally were standing, seemed to be the only 
pereion present who was not favourably impressed by the 
ceremony. 

** I call it disgraceful," the old lady remarked to a 
charming young person seated next to her. 

But the charming young person — being the legitimate 
product of the present time — had no more sympathy with 
questions of sentiment than a Hottentot. ** How can you 
talk so, grandmamma!" she rejoined. "He has twenty 
thousand a year — and that lucky girl will be mistress of 
the most splendid house in London." 

" I don't care," the old lady persisted ; " it's not the 
less a disgrace to everybody concerned in it. There is 
many a poor friendless creature, driven by hunger to the 
streets, who has a better claim to our sympathy than that 
shameless girl, selling herself in the house of God ! I'll 
wait for you in the carriage — I won't see any more of it." 

Sally touched Amelius. " Take me out ! " she whispered 
faintly. 

He supposed that the heat in the church had been too 
much for her. " Are you better now ? " he asked, when 
they got into the open air. 

She held fast by his arm. " Let's get farther away," 
she said. " That lady is coming after us — I don't want 
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her to Bee me again. I am one of the creatures she talked 
about. Is the mark of the Ktreets on me, after all you 
have done to rub it out?" 

The wild misery in her words presented another 
development of her character which was entirely new to 
Amelius. " My dear child," he remonstrated, " you dis- 
tress me when you talk in that way. God knows the life 
you were leadin<< when I met with you was through no 
fault of yours. Forgot it in the life you are leading now." 

But Sally's mind was still full of its own acutely 
painful sense of what the lady had said. " I saw her," she 
burst out — " I saw her look at me while she spoke I " 

" And she thought you better worth looking at than 
the bride— and quite right tool" Ameiius rejoined. 
"Come, come, Sally, be like yourself I You don't want 
to make me unhappy about you, I am sure ? " 

He had taken the right way with her : she felt that 
nimplo appearand asked his pardon with all the old charm 
in her manner and her voice. For the moment, she was 
" Simple Sally " again. They walked on in silence. 
"When they had lost sight of the church, Amelius felt her 
hand beginning to tremble on his arm. A mingled ex- 
piession of tenderness and anxiety showed itself in her 
blue eyes as they looked up at him. " I am thinking of 
something else now," she said ; " I am thinking of You. 
May I ask you something ? " 

Amelius smiled. The smile was not reflected as usual 
in Sally's face. ** It's nothing particular," she explained, 
in an odd hurried way ; " the church put it into my head. 

You " She hesitated, and tried it under another form. 

" Will you be married yourself, Amelius, one of these 
days?" 

He did his best to evade the question. ** I am not ricliy 
Sally, like the old gentleman we have just seen." 

Her eyes turned away from him ; she sighed softly to 
herself. " You will be married some day," she said. 
" Will you do one kind thing more for me, Amelius, when 
I die? You remember my reading in the newspaper of 
the new invention for burning the dead — and my asking 
you about it. You said you thought it was better than 
burying, and you had a good mind to leave directions to 
be burnt instead of buried, when your time came. When 
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my time has come, will you leave other directions about 
yourself, if I ask you ? " 

** My dear, you are talking in a very strange way ! If 
you will have it that I am to be married some day, what 
has that to do with your death ? " 

" It doesn't matter, Amelius. When I have nothing 
left to live for, I suppose it's as likely as not I may die. 
Will you tell them to bury me in some quiet place, away 
from London, where there are very few graves? And 
when you leave your directions, don't say you are to be 
burnt. Say — when you have lived a long, long life, and 
enjoyed all the happiness you have deserved so well — say 
you are to be buiied, and 3'our grave is to be near mine. 
I should like to think of the same trees shading us, and 
the same flowers growing over us. No I don't tell me I'm 
talking strangely again — I can't bear it; I want you to 
humour me and be kind to me about this. Do you mind 
going home ? I'm feeling a little tired — and I know I'm 
poor company for you to-day." 

The talk flagged at dinner-time, though Toff did his 
best to keep it going. 

In the evening, the excellent Frenchman made an 
effort to cheer the two dull young people. He came in 
confidentially with his fiddle, and said he had a favour to 
ask. " I possess some knowledge, sir, of the delightful art 
of dancing. Might I teach young Miss to dance? You 
see, if I may venture to say so, the other lessons — oh, most 
useful, most important, the other lessons 1 but they are 
just a little serious. Something to relieve her mind, sir — 
if you will forgive me for mentioning it. I plead for 
innocent gaiety — let us dance I " 

He played a few notes on the fiddle, and placed his 
right foot in position, and waited amiably to begin. Sally 
thanked him, and made the excuse that she was tired. 
She wished Amelius good night, without waiting until 
they were alone together — and, for the first time, without 
giving him the customary kiss. 

Toff waited until she had gone, and approached his 
master on tiptoe, with a low bow. 

" May I take the liberty of expressing an opinion, sir ? 
A you**g girl who rejects the remedy of the fiddle presents 
a case of extreme gravity. Don't despair, sir I It is my 
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pride and pleasure to be never at a low, where your 
intercKtH are c<iiicc*ined. This ih, I think, a matter for 
the miniKtrations of a woman. If you have confidence in 
my wife, I venture to HUggeftt a visit from Madame Toff." 

He discreetly retiied, and left his ma^itter to think 
about it. 

TIh; time passed — and Amelius was still thinking, and 
still as far as ever from arriving at a conclusion, when he 
heard a door oy>enod l>ehind him. Sally crossed the room 
before he a^uld rise from his chair: her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes wore hriiiht, her hair fell hxwe over her 
shoulders — she drojiped at his feet, and hid her face on his 
knees. "I'm an ungrateful wretch ! " she burst ont; '* I 
never kissed you when I said good night. " 

"With the Ixjst intentions, Amelius took the worst 
possible way of comiKming her — he treated her trouble 
lightly. *' Perhnps you foigot it?** he said. 

She lifted her head, and looked at him with the tears 
in her eyes, *'l*m bad enough," she answered; "but 
not so bad as that. Oh, don't laugh ! there's nothing to 
laugh at. Have you done with liking me? Are yon 
angry with me for Ix^having so badly all day, and Viidding 
you good ni;^ht as if you were Toff? You shan't be angry 
with me ! ** She jumped up, and sat on his knee, and put 
her arms round his neck. " I haven't been to bed, " she 
whisjKjred ; ** I was t<^x> miserable to go to sleep. I don't 
know what's been the matter with me to-day. I seem to 
Ijo losing the little senKc I ever had. Oh, if I could only 
make you understand how fond I am of you I And yet 
I've had bitter thoughts, as if I was a burden to you, and 
I had done a wrong thing in coming here— and you would 
have told me so, only you pitied the poor wretch who had 
nowhere else to go." She tightened her hold round his 
neck, and laid her burning cheek against his face. *' Oh, 
Amelius, my heart is sore I Kiss me, and say, * Good night, 
Sally ! ' " 

lie was young — he was a man — for a moment he lost 
his self-control ; he kissed her as he had never kissed her yet. 

Then, he remembered ; he ro^jovered himself; he put 
her gently away from him, and led her to the door of her 
room, and closed it on her in silence. For a little while, 
he waited alone. The interval over, he rang for To£ 
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" Do you think your wife would take Miss Sally as an 
apprentice ? " he asked, 

Toff looked astonished. " Whatever you wish, sir, my 
wife will do. Her knowlerlge of the art of dressmakinp; 

is " Words failed him to express his wife's immense 

capacity as a dressmaker. He kissed his hand in mule 
enthusiasm, and blew the kiss in the direction of Madame 
ToflTs establishment. " However," he proceeded, ** I ought 
to tell you one thing, sir ; the business is small, small, 
very small. But we are all in the hands of Providence 
— the business will improve, one day." He lifted his 
shoulders and lifted his eyebrows, and looked perfectly 
satisfied with his wife's prospects. 

"I will go and speak to Madame Toff myself, to- 
morrow morning," Amelius resumed. ** It's quite possible 
that I may be obliged to leave London for a little while — 
and I must provide in some way for Miss Sally. Don't say 
a word ab(jut it to her yet, Toff; and don't look miserable. 
If I go away, I shall take you with me. Good night." 

Toff, with his handkerchief half-way to his eyes, 
recovered his native cheerfulness. " I am invariably sick 
at fcca, sir," he said ; " but, no matter, I will attend you to 
the uttermost ends of the earth." 

So honest Amelius planned his way of escape from the 
critical position in which he found himself. He went to 
his bed, troubled by anxieties which kept him waking for 
many weary hours. Where was he to go to, when he left 
Sally ? If he could have known what had happened, on 
that very day, on the other side of the Channel, he might 
have decided (in spite of the obstacle of Mr. Farnaby) on 
surprising Eegina by a visit to Paris. 



CHAPTER VII. 

On the morning when Amelius and Sally (in London) 
entered the church to look at the wedding, Rufus (in Paris) 
went to the Champs Elys^es to take a walk. 

He had advanced half-way up the magnificent avenue, 
when he saw Begina for the second time, taking her daily 
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diive, with an oMf;r1y woman in attendance on her. BnfiiM 
i/xM off liJH liat again, p<;rff;ctly imjicnetrahle to the coM 
reo(|)tion which lio had alroa^ly exiKjrienced. Greatly to 
hJM HiirpMHo, Jtcgina not only retume^l hin salute, but 
Htopjxil the r;ariiage and beckoned 1o him to hj^eak to her, 
I/xAing at lier more closely, lie jKjrw^ive^l nignH of suffer- 
ing in lier far;^} wliidi r;omj»h;tely altered her expression hh 
ho renicinlx^n;^! it. Her magnificent eyes were dim and 
nrd ; Hhe had h^t her rich C(dour ; her voice trembled as 
she hjKike \ji) him. 

** Have yon a few minutc»s to spare ? " nhe asked. 

** I'he wholo day, if you like, Mi^s," Kufiis answered. 

She turned to tlie woman who accompanied her. 
"Wait here for mc, pjlizabeth ; I have sometning to say 
to thiH gentleman," 

With those words, she got out of the carriage. Rufus 
offere^l her his arm. She put her hand in it as readily as 
if they ha^l bf^jn old friends. ** Let us take one of the 
side patliH," she said ; " they are almost deserted at this 
time of day. I am afraid I surprise you very much. I 
can only trust to y(;ur kindness to forgive me for passing 
you without notice? the last time we met. Perhaps it may 
be some excuse for me that I am in great trouble. It is 
just po^sible you may l^ able to relieve my mind. I 
iM^lieve you know I am engaged to be married ?" 

Kufus locked at her with a sudden expression of interest. 
** Is this alxmt Amelius?" he aske^l. 

Hhe answered him almrmt inaudibly — " Yes." 

Jtufus still kept I is eyes fixed on her. "I don't wish 
to say anything rude, Miss," he explained; "but, if you 
have any comi)laint to make of Amelius, I should take it 
as a favour if you would look me straight in the face, and 
mention it plainly." 

hi the embainisftment which troubled Regina at that 
moment, he had prefi^rred the two rci^uests of all others 
with which it was most impossible for her to comply. 
She still looked obstinately on the ground ; and, instead 
of speaking of Amelius, she diverged to the subject of 
Mr. Famaby's illness. 

"I am staying in Paris with my uncle," she said. 
" He has had a long illnens ; but he is strong enough now 
to sp(;ak to me of things that have been on bis mind for 
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some time past. He has so surprised me ; he has made 

me so miserable about Amelius " She paused, and 

put her handkerchief to her eyes. Eufus said nothing to 
console her — he waited doggedly until she was ready to 
go on. " You know Amelius well," she resumed ; " you 
are fond of him ; you believe in him, don't you ? Do you 
think he is capaljle of behaving basely to any person who 
trusts him ? Is it likely, is it possible, he could be false 
and cruel to Me ? " 

The mere question roused the indignation of Eufus. 
" Whoever said that of him, Miss, told you a lie ! I answer 
for my boy as I answer for myself." 

She looked at him at last, with a sudden expression of 
relief. " I said bo too," she rejoined ; " I said some enemy 
had slandered him. My uncle won't tell me who it is. 
He positively forbids me to write to Amelius ; he tells 
me I must never see Amelius again — he is going to write 
and break off the engagement. Oh, it's too cruel ! too 
cruel ! " 

Thus far they had been walking on slowly. But now 
Eufus stopped, determined to make her speak plainly. 

" Take a word of advice from me, Miss," he said. 
" Never trust anybody by halves. There's nothing I'm 
not ready to do, to set this matter right; but I must 
know what I'm about first. What's said against Amelius ? 
Out with it, no matter what 'tis I I'm old enough to be 
your father ; and I feel for you accordingly — I do." 

The thorough sincerity of tone and manner which 
accompanied those words had its effect, Eegina blushed 
and trembled — but she spoke out. 

" My uncle says Amelius has disgraced himself, and 
insulted me; my uncle says there is a person — a girl 

living with him " She stopped, with a faint cry of 

alarm. Her hand, still resting on the arm of Eufus, felt 
him start as the allusion to the girl passed her lips. " You 
have heard of it I " she cried. " Oh, God help me, it's 
true I " 

" True ? " Eufus repeated, with stern contempt. 
" What's come to you ? Haven't I told you already, it's 
a lie ? I'll swear to it, Amelius is true to you. Will that 
do? No ? You're an obstinate one, Miss — that you are. 
Well I it's due to the boy that I should set him right with 
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von, if words will do it. You know how he's been 
brought up at Tadmor? Bear that in mind — and now 
you shall have the truth of it, on the word of an honest 
man." 

Without further preface, he told her how Amelius had 
met with Sally, insisting strongly on the motives of pure 
liuniaiiity by which his friend had been actuated. Hegina 
listened with an obstinate expression of distrust which 
would have discouraged most men. Bufus persisted, 
novel theless ; and, to some extent at least, succeeded in 
producing the right impression. When he reached the 
close of the narrative — when he asserted that he had 
himself seen Amelius confide the girl unreservedly to the 
care of a lady who was a dear and valued friend of his own ; 
and when he declared that there had been no after-meeting 
between them and no written correspondence — then, at 
last, Eegina owned that he had not encouraged her to 
trust in the honour of Amelius, without reason to justify 
him. But, even under these circumstances, there was a 
residue of suspicion still left in her mind. She asked for 
the name of the lady to whose benevolent assistance 
Amelius had been indebted. Bufus took out one of his 
cards, and wrote Mrs. Payson's name and address on it. 

" Your nature, my dear, is not quite so confiding as 
I could have wished to see it," he said, quietly handing 
her the card. ** But we can't change our natures — can 
we ? And you're not bound to believe a man like me, 
without witnef^ses to back him. Write to Mrs. Payson, 
and make your mind easy. And, while we are about it, 
tell me where I can telegraph to you to-morrow — I'm off 
to London by the night mail." 

** Do you moan, you are going to see Amelius? " 

" That is so. I'm too fond of Amelius to let this trouble 
rest where 'tis now. I've been away from him, here in 
Paris, for some little time — and you may tell me (and 
quite right, too) 1 can't answer for what may have been 

foing on in my absence. No I now we are about it, well 
ave it out. I mean to boo Amelius and see Mrs. Payson, 
to-morrow morning. Just toll your uncle to hold his 
hand, before he breaks off your marriage, and wait for a 
telegram from me. Well ? and this is your address, is it ? 
I know the hotel. A nice look-out on the Twillery 
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Gardens — but a bad cellar of wino, as I hear. I*m at the 
Grand Hotel myself, if there's anything else that troubles 
you before evening. Now I look at you again, I reckon 
there's something more to be said, if you'll only let it find 
its way to your tongue. No; it ain't thanks. We'll 
take the gratitude for granted, and get to what's behind 
it. There's your carriage — and the good lady looks tired 
of waiting. Well, now ? " 

" It's only one thing," Eegina acknowledged, with her 
eyes on the ground again. *' Perhaps, when you go to 
London, you may see the " 

" The girl ? " 

« Yes." 

" It's not likely. Say I do see her — what then ? " 

Eegina's colour began to show itself again. " If you 
do see her," she said, " I beg and entreat you won't speak 
of me in her hearing. I should die of the shame of it, if 
she thought herself asked to give him up out of pity for 
me. Promise I am not to be brought forward ; promise 
you won't even mention my having spoken to you about 
it. On your word of honour ! " 

Eufus gave her his promise, without showing any 
hesitation, or making any remark. But when she shook 
hands with him, on returning to the carriage, he held her 
hand for a moment. " Please to excuse me, Miss, if I ask 
one question," he said, in tones too low to be heard by 
any other person. " Are you really fond of Amelius? " 

" I am surprised you should doubt it," she answered ; 
" I am more — much more than fond of him I " 

Eufus handed her silently into the carriage. " Fond 
of him, are you?" he thought, as he walked away by 
himself. " I reckon it's a sort of fondness that don't wear 
well, and won't stand washing.'* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Early the next morning, Rufus rang at the cottage gate. 

"Well, Mr. Frenchman, and how do you git along? 
And how's Amolius ? " 

Toflf, standing before the gate, answered with the 
utmost respect, but showed no inclination to let the 
visitor in. 

"Amolius has his intervals of laziness," Rufus pro- 
ceeded ; " I bet he's in bed I " 

" My young master was up and dressed an hour ago, 
sir — he has just gone out." 

" That is so, is it? Well, I'll wait till ho comes back." 
He pushed by Tofif, and walked into the cott^ige. " Your 
foreign ceremonies are clean thrown away on mo," he said, 
as Tofif tried to stop him in the hall. " I'm an American 
savage ; and I'm used up with travelling all night. Here's 
a little order for you : whisky, bitters, lemon, and ice— I'll 
take a cocktail in the library." 

Tofif made a last desperate efifort to get between the 
visitor and the door. " I beg your pardon, sir, a thousand 
times ; I must most respectfully entreat you to wait " 

Before he could explain himself, Rufus, with the most 
perfect good-humour, pulled the old man out of his way. 
"What's troubling this venerable creature's mind?" he 
inquired of himself; "does he think I don't know my 
way m? 

He opened the library door — and found himself face to 
face with Sally. She had risen from her chair, hearing 
voices outside, and hesitating whether to leave the room 
or not. They confronted each other, on either side of the 
table, in silent dismay. For once Rufus was so completely 
bewildered, that he took refuge in his customary form of 
greeting before he was aware of it himself. 

" How do you find yourself, Miss? I take pleasure in 
renewing our acquaintanoo.-^Tliundor I that's not it ; I 
reckon I'm ofif my head. Do me the favour, young woman, 
to forget every word I've said to you. If any mortal 
creature had told me I should find you here, I should have 
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said 'twas a lie — and I should have been the liar. That 
makes a man feel bad, I can tell you. No ! Don't slide 
off, if you please, into the next room — that won't set things 
right, nohow. Sit you down again. Now I'm here, I 
have something to say. I'll speak first to Mr. Frenchman. 
Listen to this, old sir. If I happen to want a witness 
standing in the doorway, I'll ring the bell ; for the present, 
I can do without you. Bong Shewer, as we say in your 
country." He proceeded to shut the door on Toff and his 
remonstrances. 

" I protest, sir, against acts of violence, unworthy of a 
gentleman I " cried Toff, struggling to get back again. 

. "Be as angry as you please in the kitchen," Kufus 
answered, persisting in closing the door ; " I won't have a 
noise up here. If you know where your master is, go and 
fetch him — and the sooner the better." He turned back 
to Sally, and surveyed her for a while in terrible silence. 
She was afraid to look at him ; her eyes were on the book 
which she had been reading when he came in. "You 
look to me," Kufus remarked, " as if you had been settled 
here for a time. Never mind your book now; you can 
go back to your reading after we've had a word or two 
together first." He reached out his long arm, and pulled 
the book to his own side of the table. Sally innocently 
silenced him for the second time. He opened the book, 
and discovered — the New Testament. 

" It's my lesson, if you please, sir. I'm to learn it 
where the pencil mark is, before Amelius comes back." 
She offered her poor little explanation, trembling with 
terror. In spite of himself, Kufus began to look at her less 
sternly. 

" So you call him * Amelius,' do you ? " he said. " I 
note that. Miss, as an unfavourable sign to begin with. 
How long, if you please, has Amelius turned school-marm, 
for your young ladyship's benefit? Don't you under- 
stand? Well, you're not the only inhabitant of Great 
Britain who don't understand the English language. I'll 
put it plainer. When I last saw Amelius, you were learn- 
ing your lessons at the Home. What ill wind, Miss, blew 
you in here ? Did Amelius fetch you, or did you come of 
your own accord, without waiting to be whistled for?" 
He spoke coarsely, but not ill-humouredly. Sally's pretty 
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downcast face was pleading with him for mercy, and (as 
ho felt, with supreme contempt for himself) was not alto- 
gether pleading in vain. ** If I guessed that you ran away 
from the Jlome,'* he resumed, " should I guess right ?" 

She answered with a sudden accession of confidence, 
" Don't hlame Amelius," she said ; ** I did run away. I 
couldn't live without him." 

" You don't know how you can live, young one, till 
you've tried the experiment. Well, and what did thej do 
at the Home? Did they send after you, to fetch you 
back ? " 

" They wouldn't take me back — they sent my clothes 
here after mo." 

** Ah, those were the niles, I reckon. I begin to see 
my way to the end of it now. Amelius gave you house- 
room ?" 

She looked at him proudly. " Ho gave me a room of 
my own," she said. 

I lis next question was the exact repetition of the ques- 
tion which he had put to Ilegina in Paris. The only 
variety was in the answer that he received. 

" Are you fond of Amelius ? " 

•* I would die for him I " 

Kufus had hitherto spoken, standing. He now took a 
chair. 

" If Amelius had not been brought up at Tadmor," he 
said, " I should take my hat, and wish you good morning. 
As things are, a word more may be a word in season. 
Your lessrms here seem to have agreed with you, Miss. 
You're a different sort of girl to what you were when I last 
saw you." 

She surprised him by receiving that remark in silence. 
The colour left her face. She sighed bitterly. The sigh 
puzzled Kufus; he held his opinion of her in suspense, 
until he had heard more. 

** You said just now you would die for Amelius," he 
went on, eyeing her attentively. " I take that to be a 
woman's hysterical way of mentioning that she feels 
intereht in Amelius. Are you fond enough of him to leave 
him, if you could only be persuaded that leaving him was 
for his good ? " 

She abruptly left the table, and went to the window. 
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"When her back was turned to Eufus, she spoke. " Am I a 
disgrace to him ? " she asked, in tones so faint that he 
could barely hear them. "I have had my fears of it, 
before now." 

If he had been less fond of Amelius, his natural kind- 
ness of heart might have kept him silent. Even as it was, 
he made no direct reply. " You remember how you were 
living when Amelius first met with you?" was all he 
said. 

The sad blue eyes looked at him in patient sorrow ; the 
low sweet voice answered — "Yes." Only a look and a 
word— only the influence of an instant — and, in that 
instant, Rufus's last doubts of her vanished ! 

" Don't think I say it reproachfully, my child ! I know 
it was not your fault; I know you are to be pitied, and 
not blamed." 

She turned her face towards him — pale, quiet, and 
resigned. "Pitied, and not blamed," she repeated. "Am 
I to be forgiven ? " 

He shrank from answering her. There was silence. 

*' You said just now," she went on, " that I looked like 
a different girl, since you last saw me. I am a different 
girl. I think of things that I never thought of before — 
some change, I don't know what, has come over me. Oh, 
my heart does hunger so to be good I I do so long to 
deserve what Amelius has done for mo ! You have got my 
book there — Amelius gave it to me ; we read in it every 
day. If Christ had been on earth now, is it wrong to 
think that Christ would have forgiven me ? " 

" No, my dear ; it's light to think so." 

"And, while I live, if I do my best to lead a good life, 
and if my last prayer to God is to take me to heaven, 
shall I be heard ? " 

" You will be heard, my child, I don't doubt it. But, 
you see, you have got the world about you to reckon with 
— and the world has invented a religion of its own. 
There's no use looking for it in this book of yours. It's a 
religion with the pride of property at the bottom of it, and 
a veneer of benevolent sentiment at the top. It will be 
very sorry for you, and very charitable towards you : in 
short, it will do everything for you except taking you back 
again." 
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Slio had her answer to that. ** Amelius has taken me 
back again," hIio Haiti, 

" AnieliuH han Uikan you back again," Rufus agreed. 
** 15ut thcre'H ono thing ho*H forgotten to do ; he has for- 
gotten to conxii the ct^ht. It HeeiuH to 1x5 left to mo Uj do tliat. 
Lo<jk here, my girl ! I own 1 doubted yoii when I first 
Ciinie inii} tlii« ruoni ; and I'm norry for it, and I beg your 
pnnlon. 1 do Ixjlieve you're a good girl — 1 Cf;uldn*t say 
w}iy if I was ahked, but 1 do believe it for all that. I 
wish there was no nioie to Ixj haid — but there is more ; and 
neither you nor I muHt shirk it. Public opinion won't 
(b-.al as t(iriderly with you as I do; public opinion will 
make th(3 vvi^iHt of you, and the worst of Amelius, While 
you're living here with him — there's no disguising it — 
vju'n; inn(;cently in the way of the Ixjy's prospects in life. 
1 don't know whether you understand meV " 

She had turned away from him ; she was looking out 
of the window t)nee more. 

*' I undei stand you," she answered. ** On the night 
when Amelius met with me, he did wrong to take me 
away with him. lie ought to have left me where I was." 

*' Wait a liit ! tliat's as far from my meaning as far can 
be. TImmc/s a look-out for everylx^dy; and, if you'll trust 
m<5, I'll find a hiok-out for yrmJ* 

h>he paid no hoed to what he said : her next words 
showed tliat she was pursuing her own train of thought. 

*' I am in the way of his prospects in life," she re- 
HUUKid. ** You mean that he miglit be married s^>me day, 
but for me?" 

Kufus admitted it cautiously. "The thing might 
happen," was all he said. 

** And his friends might come and see him/* she went 
on ; her face still turned away, and her voice sinking into 
dull sul>dued t(;nes. " Nob(;dy comes here now. You see 
1 understand you. When shall I go away ? I had better 
not say good-bye, I sunptjse ? — it would only distress him. 
I could slip out of the house, couldn't I ? " 

Kufus bcjgan to feel uneasy, lie was prepared for tears 
— but not f(jr such resignation as this. After a little hesi- 
tation, he joined her at the window. She never turned 
towards him ; she still looked out straight before her ; her 
blight young f jice had turned pitiably rigid and pale. He 
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spoke to her very gently ; advising her to think of what 
he had said, and to do nothing in a hurry. She knew the 
hotel at which he stayed when he was in London ; and 
she could write to him there. If she decided to begin a 
new life in another country, he was wholly and truly at 
her service. He would provide a passage for her in the 
same ship that took him hack to America. At his age, and 
known as he was in his own neighbourhood, there would 
be no scandal to fear. He could get her reputably and 
profitably employed, in work which a young girl might 
undertake* " I'll be as good as a father to you, my poor 
child," he said. " Don't think you're going to be friend- 
less, if you leave Amelins. I'll see to that I You shall 
have honest people about you — and innocent pleasure in 
your new life." 

She thanked him, still with the same dull tearless 
resignation. "What will the honest people say," she 
asked, " when they know who I am ? " 

** They have no business to know who you are — and 
they shan't know it." 

"Ah! it comes back to the same thing," she said. 
"You must deceive the honest people, or you can do 
nothing for me. Amelius had better have left me where 
I was ! I disgraced nobody, I was a burden to nobody, 
there. Cold and hunger and ill-treatment can sometimes 
be merciful friends, in their way. If I had been left to 
them, they would have laid me at rest by this time." She 
turned to Eufus, before he could speak to her. " I'm not 
ungrateful, sir ; I'll think of it, as you say ; and I'll do all 
that a poor foolish creature can do, to be worthy of the 
interest you take in me." She lifted her hand to her 
head, with a momentary expression of pain. " I've got a 
dull kind of aching here," she said ; " it reminds me of my 
old life, when I was sometimes beaten on the head. May 
I go and lie down a little, by myself?" 

Eufus took her hand, and pressed it in silence. She 
looked back at him as she opened the door of her room. 
" Don't distress Amelius," she said ; " I can bear anything 
but that." 

Left alone in the library, Eufus walked restlessly to 
and fro, driven by a troubled mind. " I was bound to do 
it," he thought ; " and I ought to be satisfied with myself. 
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I'm not satisfied. The world is hard on women — and the 
rights of property is a darned bad reason for it ! " 

The door from the hall was suddenly thrown open. 
Amelius entered the room. Ho looked flushed and angry 
— ho refused to take the hand that Kufus ofifered to him. 

** What's tliis I hear from Tofif ? It seems that you 
forced your way in when Sally was here. There are limits 
to the liberties that a man may take in his friend's 
house." 

*' That's true," said Kufus quietly. "But when a 
man hasn't taken liljerties, there don't seem much to be 
said. Sally was at the Home, when I last saw you — and 
nobody told me I should find her in this room." 

" You might have left the room, when you found her 
here. You have been talking to her. If you have said 
anything about Kegina " 

" I have said nothing about Miss Eegina. You have a 
hot temper of your own, Amelius. Wait a bit, and let it 
cool." 

" Never mind my temper. I want to know what you 
have been saying to Sally. Stop ! I'll ask Sally herself." 
He crossed the room to the inner door, and knocked. ** Come 
in hero, my dear ; I want to speak to you." 

The an.>wer reached him faintly through the door. 
"I have got a bad headache, Amelius. Please let me rest 
a little." He turned back to Rufus, and lowered his voice. 
But his eyes flashed ; he was more angry than ever. 

** You had better go," ho said. " I can guess how you 
have been talking to her — I know what her headache 
means. Any man who distresses that dear little aflfec- 
tionate creature is a man whom I hold as my enemy. I 
spit upon all the worldly cr)nsiderations which pass muster 
with people like you I No sweeter girl than poor Sally 
ever breathed the breath of life. Her happiness is more 
precious to me than words can say. She is sacred to me ! 
And I have just proved it — I have just come from a good 
woman, who will teach her an honest way of earning her 
bread. Not a breath of scandal shall blow on her. If you, 
or any people like you, think I will consent to cast her 
adrift on the world, or consign her to a prison under the 
name of a Home, you little know my nature and my prin- 
ciples. Here " — he snatched up the New Testament from 
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the table, and shook it at Eufiis — " here are my principles, 
and I'm not ashamed of them ! " 

Kufus took up his hat. 

** There's one thing you'll be ashamed of, my son, when 
you're cool enough to think about it," he said ; " you'll be 
ashamed of the words you have spoken to a friend who 
loves you. I'm not a bit angry myself. You remind me 
of that time on board the steamer, when the quarter-master 
was going to shoot the bird. You made it up with him — 
and you'll come to my hotel and make it up with me. 
And then we'll shake hands, and talk about Sally. If it's 
not taking another liberty, I'll trouble you for a light." He 
helped himself to a match from the box on the chimney- 
piece, lit his cigar, and left the room. 

He had not been gone half an hour, before the better 
nature of Amelius urged him to follow Eufus and' make 
his apologies. But he was too anxious about Sally to 
leave the cottage, until he had seen her first. The tone in 
which she had answered him, when he knocked at her 
door, suggested, to his sensitive apprehension, that there 
was something more serious the matter with her than a 
mere headache. For another hour, he waited patiently, on 
the chance that he might hear her moving in her room. 
Nothing happened. No sound reached his ears, except the 
occasional rolling of carriage-wheels on the road outside. 

His patience began to fail him, as the second hour 
moved on. He went to the door, and listened, and still 
heard nothing. A sudden dread struck him that she might 
have fainted. He opened the door a few inches, and spoke 
to her. There was no answer. He looked in. The room 
was empty. 

He ran into the hall, and called to Toff. Was she, by 
any chance, downstairs? No. Or out in the garden? 
No. Master and man looked at each other in silence. 
Sally was gone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Toff was the first who recovered himself. 

" Courage, sir I " ho said. With a little thinking, we 
shall see tlio way to find her. That rude American man, 
who talked with her this morning, may be the person who 
has brou<;ht tliis misfortune on us." 

Amolius waited to hear no more. There was the chance, 
at least, that something might have been said which had 
induced her to take refuge with Kufus. He ran back to 
the library to get his hat. 

Toff followed his master, with another suggestion. 
"One word more, sir, before you go. If the American 
man cannot help us, we must be ready to try another way. 
Permit me to accompany you as far as my wife's shop. I 
propose that she shall come back hero with me, and examine 
poor little Miss's bedroom. We will wait, of course, for 
your return, before anything is done. In the mean time, I 
entreat you not to despair. It is at least possible that the 
means of discovery may be found in the bedroom." 

They went out together, taking the first cab that 
passed them. Amelius proceeded alone to the hotel. 

liufus was in his room. " What's gone wrong ? " he 
asked, the moment Amelius opened the door. "Shake 
hands, my son, and smother up that little trouble between 
us in silence. Your face alarms me — it does I What of 
Sally?" ^ 

Amelius started at the question. " Isn't she here ? " 
he asked. 

liufus drew back. The mere action said, No, before he 
answered in words. 

" Have you seen nothing of her ? heard nothing of her ? " 

" Nothing. Steady, now ! Meet it like a man ; and 
tell me what has happened." 

Amelius told him in two words. " Don't suppose I'm 
going to break out again as I did this morning," he went 
on ; " I'm too wretched and too anxious to be angry. 
Only tell me, Rufus, have you said anything to her ? " 

Rufufl held up his hand, " I see what you're driving 
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at. It will be more to the purpose to tell you what she 
said to me. From first to last, Amelius, I spoke kindly to 
her, and I did her justice. Give me a minute to rummage 
my memory.'* After brief consideration, he carefully 
repeated the substance of what had passed between Sally 
and himself, during the latter part of the interview between 
them. " Have you looked about in her room ? " he in- 
quired, when he had done. " There might be a trifling 
something to help you, left behind her there." 

Amelius told him of Toflfs suggestion. They returned 
together at once to the cottage. Madame Toff was waiting 
to begin the search. 

The first discovery was easily made. Sally had taken 
off one or two little trinkets — presents from Amelius, 
which she was in the habit of wearing — and had left them, 
wrapped up in paper, on the dressing-table. No such 
thing as a farewell letter was found near them. The 
examination of the wardrobe came next — and here a 
startling circumstance revealed itself. Every one of the 
dresses which Amelius had presented to her was hanging 
in its place. They were not many ; and they had all, on 
previous occasions, been passed in review by Toff's wife. 
She was absolutely certain that the complete number of 
the dresses was there in the bedroom. Sally must have 
worn something, in place of her new clothes. What had 
she put on ? 

Looking round the room, Amelius noticed in a comer 
the box in which he had placed the first new dress that he 
had purchased for Sally, on the morning after they had 
met. He tried to open the box: it was locked — and the 
key was not to be found. The ever-ready Toff fetched a 
skewer from the kitchen, and picked the lock in two 
minutes. On lifting the cover, the box proved to be 
empty. 

The one person present who understood what this 
meant was Amelius. 

He remembered that Sally had taken her old thread- 
bare clothes away with her in the box, when the angry 
landlady had insisted on his leaving the house. " I want 
to look at them sometimes," the poor girl had said, " and 
think how much better off I am now." In those miserable 
rags she had fled from the cottage, after hearing the cruel 
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truth. " Ho had better have left me where I was," she 
had said. ** Cold and hunger and ill-treatment would 
have laid me at rest by this time." Amelius fell on his 
knees Ix^fore the empty box, in helple»s despair. The 
conclusion that now foiced itself on his mind completely 
unmanned him. She had gone back, in the old dress, to 
die under the cold, the hunger, and the horror of the 
old life. 

liufus took his hand, and spoke to him kindly. He 
rallied, and dashed the tears from his eyes, and rose to his 
feet. " I know where to look for her," was all he said ; 
" and I must do it alone." He refused to enter into any 
explanation, or to be assisted by any companion. " This 
is my s^.'cret and hers," he answered. " Go back to your 
hotel, Itufus — and pray that I may not bring news which 
will make a wretched man of you for the rest of your life." 
AVith that he left them. 

In another hour he stood once more on the spot at 
which he and Sally had met. 

The wild bustle of the eostermongers' night-market no 
longer rioted round him : the street by daylight was in a 
state of dreary repose. Slowly pacing up and down, from 
one end to another, he waited with but one hope to sustain 
him — the hojK) that she might have taken refuge with the 
two women who had been her only friends in the dark 
days of her life. Ignorant of the place in which they 
lived, he had no choice but to wait for the appearance of 
one or other of them in the street. He was quiet and 
resolved. For the rest of the day, and for the whole of 
the night if need be, his mind was made up to keep stead- 
fastly on the watch. 

When he could walk no longer, he obtained rest and 
refreshment in the cookshop which he remembered so 
well ; siting on a stool near the window, from which he 
could still command a view of the street. The gas-lamps 
were alight, and the long winter's night was beginning 
to sot in when he resumed his weary march from end to 
end of the pavement. As the darkness became complete, 
his patience was rewarded at last. Passing the door of a 
pawnbroker's shop, he met one of the women fcice to face, 
walking rapidly, with a little parcel under her arm. 

She recognized him with a cry of joyful surprise. 
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" Oh, sir, how glad I am to see you, to be sure ! 
You've come to look after Sally, haven't you ? Yes, yes ; 
slie's safe in our poor place — but in such a dreadful state. 
Off her head ! clean off her head ! Talks of nothing but 
you. * I'm in the way of his prospects in life.' Over and 
over and over again, she keeps on saying that. Don't be 
afraid ; Jenny's at home, taking care of her. She wants 
to go out. Hot and wild, with a kind of fever on her, she 
wants to go out. She asked if it rained. * The rain may 
kill me in these ragged clothes,' she says ; * and then I 
shan't be in the way of his prospects in life.' We tried to 
quiet her by telling her it didn't rain — but it was no use ; 
she was as eager as ever to go out. * I may get another 
blow on the bosom,' she says ; * and maybe, it will fall on 
the right place this time.* No! there's no fear of the 
brute who used to beat her — he's in prison. Don't ask to 
see her just yet, sir ; please don't I I'm afraid you would 
only make her worse, if I took you to her now ; I wouldn't 
dare to risk it. You see, we can't get her to sleep ; and 
we thought of buying something to quiet her at the 
chemist's. Yes, sir, it would be better to get a doctor to 
her. But I wasn't going to the doctor. If I must tell 
you, I was obliged to take the sheets off the bed, to raise 
a little money — I was going to the pawnbroker's." She 
looked at the parcel under her arm, and smiled. " I may 
take the sheets back again, now I've mot with you ; and 
there's a good doctor lives close by — I can show you the 
way to him. Oh how pale you do look I Are you very much 
tired ? It's only a little way to the doctor. I've got an 
arm at your service — but you mightn't like to be seen 
walking with such a person as me." 

Mentally and physically, Amelius was completely 
prostrated. The woman's melancholy narrative had over- 
whelmed him : he could neither speak nor act. He 
mechanically put his purse in her hand, and went with 
her to the house of the nearest medical man. 

The doctor was at home, mixing drugs in his little 
surgery. After one sharp look at Amelius, he ran into a 
back parlour, and returned with a glass of spirits. " Drink 
this, sir," he said — " unless you want to find yourself on 
the floor in a fainting-fit. And don't presume again on 
your youth and strength to treat your heart as if it was 
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made of cast-iron." ITo signed to Amelius to sit down 
and rest himself, and turned to the woman to hear what 
was wanted of him. After a few questions, he said slfe 
might go ; promising to follow her in a few minutes, when 
the gentleman would be sufficiently recovered to accom- 
pany him. 

" Well, fiir, are you beginning to feel like yourself 
again ? " He was mixing a composing draught, while he 
addressed Amelius in those terms. ** You may trust that 
poor wretch, who lias just left us, to take care of the sick 
girl," he went on, in the quaintly familiar manner which 
seemed to be liabitual with him. " I don't ask how you 
got into her company — it's no business of mine. But I 
am j)retty well acquainted with the people in my neigh- 
bourhood ; and I can tell you one thing, in case you're 
anxious. The woman who brought you here, barring the 
one misfortune of her life, is as good a creature as ever 
Ijreathed ; and the other one who lives with her is the 
same. When I think of what they're exposed to — well I 
I take to my pipe, and compose my mind in that way. 
My early days were all passed as a ship's surgeon. I 
could get them both respectable employment in Australia, 
if I only had the money to fit them out. They'll die in 
the hosi^ital, like the rest, if something isn't done for 
them. In my hopeful moments, I sometimes think of a 
subscription. What do you say ? Will you put down a 
few shillings to set the example?" 

** 1 will do more than that," Amelius answered. " I 
have reasons for wishing to befriend both those two 
poor women ; and I will gladly engage to find the outfit." 

The familiar old doctor held out his hand over the 
counter. ** You're a good fellow, if ever there was one 
yet ! " he burst out. " I can show references which will 
satisfy you that I am not a rogue. In the mean time, 
let's see what is the matter with this little girl ; you can 
tell me about her as we go along." He put his bottle 
of medicine in his pocket, and his arm in the arm of 
Amelius — and so led the way out. 

When they reached the wretched lodging-house in 
which the women lived, he suggested that his companion 
would do well to wait at the door, "I'm used to sad 
sights: it would only distress you to see the place. I 
won't keep you long waiting." 
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He was as good as his word. In little more than ten 
minutes, he joined A melius again in the street. 

* " Don't alarm yourself," he said. ** The case is not so 
serious as it looks. The poor child is suffering under a 
severe shock to the brain and nei*vous system, caused by 
that sudden and violent distress you hinted at. My 
medicine will give her the one thing she wants to begin 
with — a good night's sleep." 

Amelius asked when she would be well enough to see 
him. 

" Ah, my young friend, it's not so easy to say, just yet ! 
I could answer you to better purpose to-morrow. Won't 
that do ? Must I venture on a rash opinion ? She ought 
to be composed enough to see you in three or four days. 
And, when that time comes, it's my belief you will do 
more than I can do to set her right again." 

Amelius was relieved, but not quite satisfied yet. He 
inquired if it was not possible to remove her from that 
miserable place. 

" Quite impossible — ^without doing her serious injury. 
They have got money to go on with ; and I have told you 
already, she will be well taken care of. I will look after 
her myself to-morrow morning. Go home, and get to 
bed, and eat a bit of supper first, and make your mind 
easy. Come to my house at twelve o'clock, noon, and you 
will find me ready with my references, and my report of 
the patient. Surgeon Pinfold, Blackaore Buildings ; there's 
the address. Good night." 



CHAPTER X. 

After Amelius had left him, Rufus remembered his 
promise to communicate with Regina by telegraph. 

With his strict regard for truth, it was no easy matter 
to decide on what message he should send. To inspire 
Regina, if possible, with his own unshaken belief in the 
good faith of Amelius, appeared, on reflection, to be all 
that he could honestly do, under present circumstances. 
With an anxious and foreboding mind, he despatched his 
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telegram to Paris in those terms : — ** Be patient for a 
while, and do justice to A. He deserves it." 

Having completed his business at the telegraph office, 
Kufus went next to pay his visit to Mrs. Payson. 

The good lady leceived him with a grave face and a 
distant manner, in startling contrast to the customary 
warmth of her welcome. *' I used to think you were a 
man in a thousand,'* she began abruptly'; "and I find you 
are no better than the rfst of them. If you have come to 
speak to me about that blackguard young Socialist, under- 
stand, if you please, that I am not so easily imposed upon 
as Miss Kegina. 1 have done my duty; I have opened 
her eyes to the truth, poor thing. Ah, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself ! " 

Kufus kept his temper, with his habitual self-command. 
" It's possible you may bo right," he said quietly ; " but 
the biggest rascal living has a claim to an explanation, 
when a lady puzzles him. Have you any particular ob- 
jection, old friend, to tell me what you mean ? " 

The explanation was not of a nature to set his mind at 
ease. 

Begina had written, by the mail which took Bufus to 
England, repeating to Mrs. Payson what had passed at the 
interview in the Champs Elysees, and appealing to her 
sympathy for information and advice. Boteiving the letter 
that morning, Mrs. Payson, aitin^ on her own generous 
and compassionate impulses, had already answered it, and 
sent it to the post. Her experience of the unfortunate 
persons received at the Home was far from inclining her 
to believe in the innocence of a runaway girl, placed under 
circumstances of temptation. As an act of justice towards 
Begina, she enclosed to her the letter in which Amelius 
had acknowledged that Sally had passed the night under 
his roof. 

** I believe I am only telling you the shameful truth/* 
Mrs. Payson had written, " when I add that the girl has 
been an inmate of Mr. Goldenheart/s cottage ever since. 
If you can reconcile this disgraceful state of things, with 
Mr, Bufus Ding well's assertion of his friend's fidelity to 
his marriage-engagement, I have no right, and no wish, 
to make any attempt to alter your opinion. But you 
have asked for my advice, and 1 must not shrink from 
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giving it, I am bound, as an honest woman, to tell you 
that your uncle's resolution to break off the engagement 
represents the course that I should have taken myself, if 
a daughter of my own had been placed in your painful 
and humiliating position." 

There was still ample time to modify this strong ex- 
pression of opinion by the day's post. Rufus a[)pealed 
vainly to Mrs. Payson to reconsider the conclusion at 
which she had arrived. A more charitable and considerate 
woman, within the limits of her own daily routine, it 
would not bo possible to find. But the largeness of mind 
which, having long and trufcitworthy experience of a rule, 
can nevertheless understand that other minds may have 
equal experience of the exception to the rule, was one of 
the qualities which had not been included in the moral 
composition of Mrs. Payson. She held firmly to her own 
narrowly conscientious sense of her duty; stimulated by 
a natural indignation against Amelius, who had bitterly 
disappointed her — against Rufus, who had not scrupled to 
take up his defence. The two old friends parted in cold- 
ness, for the first time in their lives. 

Rufus returned to his hotel, to wait there for news 
from Amelius. 

The day passed— and the one visitor who enlivened 
his solitude was an American friend and corresp^mdent, 
connected with the agency which managed his affairs in 
England. The errand of this gentleman was to give his 
client the soundest and speediest advice, relating to the 
investment of money. Having indicated the safe and 
solid speculations, the visitor added a warning word, 
relating to the plausible and dangerous investments of the 
day. ** For instance," he said, " there's that bank started 
by Farnaby " 

** No need to warn me against Farnaby," Rufus inter- 
posed ; " I wouldn't take shares in his bank if he made 
me a present of them." 

The American friend looked surprised. ** Surely," he 
exclaimed, " you can't have heard the news already ! 
They don't even know it yet on the Stock Exchange." 

Rufus explained that he had only spoken under the 
influence of personal prejudice against Mr. Farnaby. 
. " What's in the wind now ? " he asked. 
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He was confidentially informed that a coming storm 
was in the wind ; in other words, that a serious discovery 
had been made at the bank. Some time since, the directors 
ha<l advanced a large sum of money to a man in trade, 
under Mr. Famaby's own guarantee. The man had just 
died ; and examination of his affairs showed that he had 
«)nly receivwl a few hundred pounds, oi\ condition of hold- 
ing his t^jngue. The bulk of the money had been traced 
to Mr. Farnaby himself, and had all been swallowed up 
by his newspaper, his patent medicine, and his other 
rotten speculations, apart from his own proper business. 
" You may not know it,*' the American friend concludt-d, 
"but the fact is, Farnaby rose from the dregs. His 
bankruptcy is only a question of time — he will drop back 
to the dregs ; and, quite possibly, make his appearance to 
answer a criminal charge in a cfjurt of law. I hear that 
Melton, whose credit has held up the bank lately, is off to 
see his friend in Paris. They say Famaby's niece is a 
handsome girl, and Melton is sweet on her. Awkward for 
Melton." 

Kufus listened attentively. In signing the order for 
his investments, he privately decided to stir no further, 
for the present, in the matter of his young friend's 
marriage-engagement. 

For the rest of the day and the evening he still 
waited for Amelius, and waited in vain. It was drawing 
near to midnight, when Toff made his appearance with a 
message from his master. Amelius had discovered Sally, 
and had returned in such a state of fatigue that he was 
only fit to take some refreshment, and to go to his bed. 
He would be away from home again, on the next morning ; 
but he hoped to call at the hotel in the course of the day. 
Observing TofFs face with grave and steady scrutiny, 
Kufus tried to extract some further information from him. 
But the old Frenchman stood on his dignity, in a state of 
immovable reserve. 

" You took me by the shoulder this morning, sir, and 
spun me round," ho said ; ** I do not desire to be treated a 
second time like a teetotum. For the rest, it is not my 
habit to intrude myself int<j my master's secrets." 

"It's not my babit," Kufus coolly rejoined, "to bear 
malice. I beg to apologize sincerely, sir, for treating you 
like a teetotum ; and I offer you my hand." 
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Toff had got as far as the door. He instantly returned, 
with the dignity which a Frenchman can always command 
in the serious emergencies of his life, ** You appeal to 
my heart and my honour, sir," he said. " I bury the 
events of the morning in oblivion ; and I do myself the 
honour of taking your hand." 

As the door closed on him, Eufus smiled grimly. 
" You*re not in the habit of intruding yourself into your 
master's secrets," he repeated. "If Amelius reads your 
face as I read it, he'll look over his shoulder when he goes 
out to-morrow — and, ten to one, he'll see you behind him 
in the distance I " 

Late on the next day, Amelius presented himself at 
the hotel. In speaking of Sally, he was unusually re- 
served ; merely saying that she was ill, and under medical 
care, and then changing the subject. Struck by the 
depressed and anxious expression of his face, Rufus asked 
if he had heard from Kegina. No : a longer time than 
usual had passed since Regina had written to him. ** I 
don't understand it," he said sadly. " I suppose you didn't 
see anything of her in Paris ? " 

Rufus had kept his promise not to mention Regina's 
name in Sally's presence. But it was impossible for him 
to look at Amelius, without plainly answering the ques- 
tion put to him, for the sake of the friend whom he loved. 
" I'm afraid there's trouble coming to you, my son, from 
that quarter." With those warning words, he described 
all that had passed between Regina and himself. " Some 
unknown enemy of yours has spoken against you to her 
uncle," he concluded, '* I suppose you have made enemies, 
my poor boy, since you have been in London ? " 

" I know the man," Amelius answered. " He wanted 
to marry Regina before I met with her. His name is 
Melton." 

Rufus started. "I heard only yesterday, he was in 
Paris with Farnaby. And that's not the worst of it, 
Amelius. There's another of them making mischief — a 
good friend of mine, who has shown a twist in her temper, 
that has taken me by surprise after twenty years' 
experience of her. I reckon there's a drop of malice in 
the composition of the best woman that ever lived — and 
the men only discover it when another woman steps in, 
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and Btirs it up. Wait a bit I " he went on, when he ha'l 
related the result of his visit to Mrs. Paypon. ** I have 
telegraphed to Mis-* Regina to be patient, and to trnst 
you. Don't you write to defend yourself, till you hear 
how you stand in her estimation, after my message. To- 
morrow's post may tell.** 

To-morrow's post did tell. 

Two letters reached Amelius from Paris. One from 
Mr. Famaby, curt and in-olent, breaking off the maninge- 
engageiiient. The other, from Regina, expressed with 
great severity of language. Her weak nature, like all 
weak natures, ran easily into extremes, and, once roused 
into asserting itself, took refuge in violence as a shy 
person takes refuge in audacity. Only a woman of larger 
and firmer mind would have written of her wrongs in a 
more just and more moderate tone. 

Regina began without any preliminary form of address. 
She had no heart to upbraid Araelins, and no wish to speak 
of what she was suffering, to a man who had but too 
plainly shown that he had no respect for himself, and 
neither love, nor pity even, for her. In justice to herself, 
she released him from his promise, and returned his letters 
and his presents. Her own letters might be sent in a 
sealed packet, addressed to her at her uncle's place of 
business in London. She would pray that he might be 
brought to a sense of the sin that he had committed, and 
that he might yet live to be a worthy and a happy man. 
For the rest, her decision was irrevocable. His own letter 
to Mrs. Payson condemned him — and the testimony of an 
old and honoured friend of her uncle proved that his 
wickedness was no mere act of impulse, but a deliberate 
course of infamy and falsehood, continued over many 
weeks. From the moment when she made that discovery, 
he was a stranger to her — and she now bade him farewell. 

** Have you written to her ? " Ruf us asked, when he 
had seen the letters. 

Amelius re<ldened with indignation. He was not 
aware of it himself — but his look and manner plainly 
revealed that Regina had lost her last hold on him. Her 
letter had inflicted an insult — not a wound : he was 
outraged and revolted ; the deeper and gentler feelings, 
the emotions of a grieved and humiliated lover, had been 
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killed in him by her stem words of dismissal and fare- 
well. 

" Do yon think I wouhl allow myself to be treated in 
that way, without a word of protest?" he said to Eufas. 
" I have written, refusing to take back my promise. * I 
declare, on my word of honour, that I have been faithful 
to you and to my engagement ' — that was how I put it — 
* and I scorn the vile construction which your uncle and 
his friend have placed upon an act of Christian mercy on 
my part.' I wrote more tenderly, before I finished my 
letter; feeling for her distress, and being anxious above 
all things not to add to it. We shall see if she has love 
enough left for me to trust my faith and honour, instead 
of trusting false appearances. I will give her time." 

Eufus considerately abstained from expressing any 
opinion. He waited until the morning when a reply 
might be expected from Paris ; and then he called at the 
cottage. 

Without a word of comment, Amelius put a letter into 
his friend's hand. It was his own letter to Eegina 
returned to him. On the back of it, there was a line in 
Mr. Famaby's handwriting : — " If you send any more 
letters they will be burnt unopened." In those insolent 
terms the wretch wrote, with bankruptcy and exposure 
hanging over his head. 

Eufus spoke plainly upon this, " There's an end of it 
now," he said, " That girl would never have made the 
right wife for you, Amelius : you're well out of it. Forget 
that you ever knew these people ; and let us talk of some- 
thing else. How is Sally ? " 

At that ill-timed inquiry, Amelius showed his temper 
again. He was in a state of nervous irritability which 
made him apt to take offence, where no offence was 
intended. ** Oh, you needn't be alarmed ! " he answered 
petulantly ; " there's no fear of the poor child coming 
back to live with me. She is still under the doctor's care." 

Eufus passed over the angry reply without notice, and 
patted him on the shoulder. "I spoke of the girl," he 
said, " because I wanted to help her ; and I can help her, 
if you will let me. Before long, my son, I shall be going 
back to the United States, I wish you would go with 
me I" 
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And desert Sally ! " cried A melius. 
Nothing of the sort! Before we go, 1*11 see that 
Sally is provided for to your satisfaction. Will you think 
of it, to please me ? " 

Amelius relented. "Anything, to please you," he 
said. 

Rufus noticed his hat and gloves on the table, and 
left him without saying more. "The trouble with 
Amelius," he thought, as he closed the cottage gate, " is 
not over yet." 



CHAPTER XI. 

The day on which worthy old Surgeon Pinfold had predicted 
that Sally would be in a fair way of reooveiy had come 
and gone ; and still the medical report to Amelius was the 
same : — " You must be patient, sir ; she is not well enough 
to see you yet." 

Toff, watching his young master anxiously, was 
alarmed by the steadily progressive change in him for 
the worse, which showed itself at this time. Now sad and 
silent, and now acain bitter and iriitable, he had de- 
teriorated physically as well as morally, until he really 
looked like the shadow of his former self. He never 
exchanged a word with his faithful old servant, except 
when he said mechanically, "good morning," or "good 
night." Toff could endure it no longer. At the risk of 
being roughly misinterpreted, he followed his own kindly 
impulse, and spoke. "May I own to you, sir," he said, 
with perfect gentleness and respect, "that I am indeed 
heartily sorry to see you so ill ? " 

Amelius looked up at him sharply. "You servants 
always make a fuss about trifles. I am a little out of 
sorts ; and I want a change — that's all. Perhaps I may 
go to America. You won't like that ; I shan't complain if 
you look out for another situation." 

The tears came into the old man's eyes. " Never ! " he 
answered fervently. " My last service, sir, if you send me 
away, shall be my dearly loved service here." 
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All that was most tender in the nature of Amelius was 
touched to the quick. " Forgive me, Toff," he said ; *' I 
am lonely and wretched, and more anxious about Sally 
than words can tell. There can be no change in my life, 
until my mind is easy about that poor little girl. But if 
it does end in my going to America, you shall go with me 
— I wouldn't lose you, my good friend, for the world." 

Toff still remained in the room, as if he had something 
left to say. Entirely ignorant of the marriage engage- 
ment between Amelius and Kegina, and of the rupture in 
which it had ended, he vaguely suspected nevertheless 
that his master might have fallen into an entanglement 
with some lady unknown. The opportunity of putting 
the question was now before him. He risked it in a 
studiously modest form. 

" Are you going to America to be married, sir ? " 

Amelius eyed him with a momentary suspicion. " What 
has put that in your head ? " he asked. 

** I don't know, sir," Toff answered humbly — " unless 
it was my own vivid imagination. Would there be any- 
thing very wonderful in a gentleman of your age and 
appearance conducting some charming person to the 
altar?" 

Amelius was conquered once more ; he smiled faintly. 
"Enough of your nonsense, Toff! I shall never be 
married — understand that." 

Toff's withered old face brightened slyly. He turned 
away to withdraw; hesitated; and suddenly went back 
to his master. 

" Have you any occasion for my services, sir, for an 
hour or two ? " he asked. 

"No. Be back before I go out, myself — be back at 
three o'clock." 

" Thank you, sir. My little boy is below, if you want 
anything in my absence." 

The little boy, dutifully attending Toff to the gate, 
observed with grave surprise that his father snapped his 
fingers gaily at starting, and hummed the first bars of the 
Marseillaise. " Something is going to happen," said Toff's 
boy, on his way back to the house. 

From the Eegent's Park to Blackacre Buildings is 
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almost a jonmey from ono end of London to tho otLor. 
Assisted lor part of the way by an omnibus, Toff made the 
journey, and arrived at tho residence of Surgeon Pinfold, 
with the easy confidence of a man who knew thoroughly 
well where lie was going, and what ho was about. The 
sagacity of Jtufns ha(l correctly penetrated his intentions: 
he liad privately followed his master, and had introduced 
himself to tho notice of the surgeon — with a mixture of 
motives, in which pure devotion to the interests of Amelius 
played the chief part. His experience of the world told 
him that Sally's departure was only the beginning of more 
trouble to c(jnie. ** What is the use of me to my master," 
he had argued, " except to spare him trouble, in spito of 
himself?" 

Surgeon Pinf »ld was prescribing for a row of sick 
people, seated before him on a bench. " You're not ill, are 
you ? " he said sharply to Toff. ** Very well, then, go into 
the parlour and wait.'* 

The patients being dismissed. Toff attempted to explain 
the object of his visit. But the old naval surgeon insisted 
on clearing the ground by means of a plain question, first. 
** Has your master sent you here — or is this another private 
interview, like the last?" 

" It is all that is most private," Toff answered ; " my 
poor master is wasting away in unrelieved wretchedness 
and suspenne. Something must bo done for him. Oh, 
dear and good sir, help me in this most miserable state of 
things ! Tell me the truth about Miss Sally I " 

Old Pinfold put his hands in his pockets and leaned 
against tho parlour wall, looking at the Frenchman with 
a complicated expression, in which genuine sympathy 
mingled oddly with a quaint sense of amusement. " You're 
a worthy chap," he said ; " and you shall have the truth. 
I have been obliged to deceive your master about this 
troublesome young Sally ; I have stuck to it that she is 
too ill to see hirn, or to answer his letters. Both lies. 
There's nothing tho matter with her now, but a disease 
that I can't cure, the disease of a troubled mind. She's 
got it into her head that she has everlastingly degraded 
herself in his estimation by leaving him and coming here. 
It's no use telling her — what, mind you, is perfectly true 
— that she was all but out of her senses, and not in the 
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least responsible for what she did at the time when she 
did it. She holds to her own opinion, nevertheless. * What 
can he think of me, but that I have gone back willingly 
to the disgrace of my old life? I should throw myself out 
of window, if he came into the room ! ' That's how she 
answers me— and, what makes matters worse still, she's 
breaking her heart about him all the time. The poor 
wretch is so eager for any little word of news about his 
health and his doings, that it's downright pitiable to see 
her. I don't think her fevered little brain will bear it 
much longer — and hang me if I can tell what to do next 
to set things right ! The two women, her friends, have 
no sort of influence over her. When I saw her this 
morning, she was ungrateful enough to say, ' Why didn't 
you let me die ? ' How your master got among these 
unfortunate people is more than I know, and is no business 
of mine ; I only wish he had been a different sort of man. 
Before I knew him as well as I know him now, I pre- 
dicted, like a fool, that he would be just the person to help 
us in managing the girl. I have altered my opinion. 
He's such a glorious fellow — so impulsive and so tender- 
hearted — that he would be certain, in her present excited 
state, to do her more harm than good. Do you know if he 
is going to be married ? " 

Toff, listening thus far in silent distress, suddenly 
looked up. 

" Why do you ask me, sir ? " 

"It's an idle question, I dare say," old Pinfold re- 
marked. ** Sally persists in telling us she's in the way 
of his prospects in life — and it's got somehow into her 
perverse little head that his prospects in life mean his 
marriage, and she's in the way of Ma^— Hullo ! are you 
going already ? " 

" I want to go to Miss Sally, sir. I believe I cnn say 
something to comfort her. Do you think she will see 
me?" 

"Are you the man who has got the nickname of Toff? 
She sometimes talks about Toff." 

" Yes, sir, yes 1 I am Theophile Leblond, otherwise 
Toff. Where can I find her ? " 

Surgeon Pinfold rang a bell. " My errand-boy is 
going past the house, to deliver some medicine," he 
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answered. ** It's a poor place ; but you'll find it neat and 
nice enough — thanks to your good master. He's helping 
the two women to begin life again out of this country; 
and, while they're waiting their turn to get a passage, 
they've taken an extra room and bired some deceut furni- 
ture, by your master's own wish. Oh, here's the boy; 
he'll show you the way. One word before you go. What 
do you think of saying to Sally ? " 

** I shall tell her, for one thing, sir, that my master is 
miserable for want of her." 

Surgeon Pinfold shook his head. " That won't take 3'ou 
very far on the way to persuading her. You will make 
her miserable too — and there's about all you will get 
by it." 

Toff lifted his indicative forefinger to the side of his 
nose. "Suppose I tell her something else, sir? Suppose I 
tell her my master is not going to be married to any- 
body?" 

*' She won't believe you know anything about it." 

" She will believe, for this reason," said Toff, gravely : 
** I put the question to my master before I came here ; and 
I have it from his own Kps that there is no young lady in 
the way, and that he is not — positively not— going to be 
married. If I tell Miss Sally this, sir, how do you say it 
will end ? Will you bet me a shilling it has no effect on 
her ? " 

" I won't bet a farthing ! Follow the boy — and tell 
young Sally I have sent her a better doctor than I am." 

While Toff was on his way to Sally, Toff's boy waa 
disturbing Araelius by the announcement of a visitor. 
The card sent in bore this inscription : — " Brother Bawk- 
well, from Tadmor." 

Amelius looked at the card ; and ran into the hall to 
receive the visitor, with both hands held out in hearty 
welcome. "Oh, I am so glad to see you!" he cried. 
" Come in, and tell me all about Tadmor I 

Brother Bawkwell acknowledged the enthusiastic recep- 
tion offered to him by a stare of grim surjjrise. He was a 
dry, hard old man, with a scrubby white beard, a narrow 
wrinkled forehead, and an obstinate lipless mouth ; fitted 
neither by age nor temperament to be the intimate friend 
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of any of his younger brethren among the Commnnity. 
But, at that saddest time of his life, the heart of Amelius 
warmed to any one who reminded him of his tranquil and 
happy days at Tadmor. Even this frozen old Socialist 
now appeared to him, for the first time, under the 
borrowed aspect of a welcome friend. 

Brother Bawkwell took the chair offered to him, and 
opened the proceedings, in solemn silence, by looking at 
his watch. " Twenty-five minutes past two, " he said to 
himself — and put the watch back again. 

*' Are you pressed for time ? " Amelius asked. 

" Much may be done in ten minutes," Brother Bawk- 
well answered, in a Scotch accent which had survived 
the test of half a lifetime in America. ** I would have you 
know I am in England on a mission from the Community, 
with a list of twenty-seven persons in all, whom I am 
appointed to confer with on matters of varying importance. 
Yours, friend Amelius, is a matter of minor importance. 
I can give you ten minutes." 

He opened a big black pocket-book, stuffed with a 
mass of letters; and, placing two of them on the table 
before him, addressed Amelius as if he was making a 
speech at a public meeting. 

" I have to request your attention to certain proceed- 
ings of the Council at Tadmor, bearing date the third of 
December last ; and referring to a person under sentence 
of temporary separation from the Community, along with 
yourself " 

** Mellicent ! " Amelius exclaimed. 

" We have no time for interruptions," Brother Bawk- 
well remarked. ** The person is Sister Mellicent ; and the 
business before the Council was to consider a letter, under 
her signature, received December second. Said letter," he 
proceeded, taking up one of his papers, "is abridged as 
follows by the Secretary to the Council. In substance, the 
writer states (first) : * That the married sister under whose 
protection she has been living at New York is about to 
settle in England with her husband, appointed to manage 
the branch of his business established in London. (Second) : 
That she, meaning Sister Mellicent, has serious reasons for 
not accompanying her relatives to England, and has no 
other friends to take charge of her welfare, if she remains 
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in New York. CThird): That «lie appeals to the mercy (ft 
the OiUTicil, undc^r thef$e circuruKtaricei*, to accept the ex- 
pn.hfcion of her Huifsere rej^entance for the offnce of violat- 
ing a Kule, and to [sennit a friendle«M and j>eniteut creature 
to return to the only home left to her, her home at 
IVlujor/ No, friend Amelias — we have no time for ex- 
prefiHions of Kymj^thy ; the first half of the ten minutes has 
nearly expired. I have further to notify you that the 
question was put to the vote, in this form : ' Is it con- 
HiHttiiit with the seticus re«jK>ni»ibility which rests on the 
Council, U} consider the remission of any sentence justly 
pronounced under the B^Xik of Uules?' The result was 
very remarkable ; the votes for and against being equally 
divide^l. In this event, as you know, our laws provide 
that the decision rests with the Elder Brother — who gave 
his vote thereujxjn for considering the remission of the 
sentence ; and moved the next resolution that the sentence 
be remitted accordingly. Carried by a small majority. 
Whereupini, Sifter 3ieilicent was received again at Tad- 



mor." 



(( 



Ah, the dear old Elder Brother," cried Amelius — 
** always on the side of mercy ! " 

Brother Bawkwell held up his hand in protest. " You 
seem to liave no idea," he Faid, " of the value of time. Do 
be ouiet I As travelling representative of the Council, I 
am further instiiicted to nay, that the sentence pronounced 
against yourself stands duly remitted, in consequence of 
the remu^ion of the sentence against Sister Mellicent. 
You likewise are free to return to Tadmor, at your own 
will and pleasure. But — attend to what is coming, friend 
Amelius ! — the Council holds to its resolution that your 
choice between us and the world shall be absolutely un- 
biased. In the fear of exercising even an indirect in- 
fiuence, we have purposely abstained from corresponding 
with you. With the same motive we now say, that if you 
do return to us, it must be with no interference on our 
part. We inform you of an event that has happened in 
your al>sence — and we do no more." 

lie paused, and looked a;^ain at his watch. Time pro- 
vorlnalfy works wonders. Time closed his lips. 

AmcliuM replied with a heavy heart. The message 
from the Council bad recalled him from the remembrance 
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of Mellicent to the sense of his own position. " My ex- 
perience of the world has been a very hard one," he said. 
'• I would gladly go back to Tadmor this very day, but for 

one considei ation " He hesitated ; the image of Sally 

was before him. The tears rose in his ejes; he said no 
more. 

Brother Bawkwell, driven hard by time, got on his 
legs, and handed to Amelius the second of the two papers 
w hich he had taken out of his pocket-book. 

" Here is a purely informal document," he said ; ** being 
a few lines from Sister Mellicent, which I was charged to 
deliver to you. Be pleased to read it as quickly as you 
can, and tell me if there is any reply." 

There was not much to read : — " The good people here, 
Amelius, have forgiven me and let me return to them. I 
am living happily now, dear, in my remembrances of you. 
I take the walks that we once took together — and some- 
times I go out in the boat on the lake, and think of the 
time when I told you my sad story. Your poor little pet 
creatures are under my care ; the dog, and the fawn, and 
the birds — all well, and waiting for you, with me. My 
belief that you will come back to me remains the same un- 
shaken belief that it has been from the first. Once more I 
say it — you will find me the first to welcome you, when 
your spirits are sinking under the burden of life, and your 
heart turns again to the friends of your early days. Until 
that time comes, think of me now and then. Good- 
bye." 

" I am waiting," said Brother Bawkwell, taking his 
hat in his hand. 

Amelius answered with an effort. " Thank her kindly 
in my name," he said : " that is all." His head drooped 
while he spoke ; he fell into thought as if he had been 
alone in the room. 

Bat the emissary from Tadmor, warned by th© minute- 
hand on the watch, recalled his attention to passing events. 
" You would do me a kindness," said Brother Bawkwell, 
producing a list of names and addresses, " if you could put 
me in the way of finding the person named, eighth from 
the top. It*s getting on towards twenty minutes to 
three." 

The address thus pointed out was at no great distance. 
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on the northern side of the Regent's Park. Amelins, still 
silent and thoughtful, acted willingly as a guide. ** Pleafce 
thank the Council for their kindness to me," he said, when 
they reached their destination. Brother Bawkwell looked 
at friend Amelius with a calm inquiring eye. " I think 
you'll end in coming back to us," he said. " I'll take the 
opportunity, when I see you at Tadmor, of making a few 
needful remarks on the value of time." 

Amelius went back to the cottage, to see if Toff had 
returned, in his absence, before he paid his daily visit to 
Surgeon Pinfold. lie called down the kitchen stairs, ** Are 
you there, Toflf ? " And Toff answered briskly, " At youi 
service, sir." 

The sky had become cloudy, and threatened rain. Not 
finding his umbrella in the hall, Amelius went into the 
library to look for it. As he closed the door behind him, 
Toff and his boy appeared on the kitchen stairs; both 
walking on tiptoe, and both evidently on the watch for 
something. 

Amelius found his umbrella. But it was characteristic 
of the melancholy change in him that he dropped languidly 
into the nearest chair, instead of going out at once with 
the easy activity of happier days. Sally was in his mind 
again ; he was rousing his resolution to set the doctor's 
commands at defiance, and to insist on seeing her, come 
what might of it. 

He suddenly looked up. A slight sound had startled 
him. 

It was a faint rustling sound ; and it came from the 
sadly silent room which had once been Sally's. 

He listened, and heard it again. He sprang to his feet 
— his heart beat wildly — he opened the door of the room. 
She was there. 

Her hands were clasped over her fast-heaving breast. 
She was powerless to look at him, powerless to speak to 
him — powerless to move towards him, until he opened his 
arms to her. Then, all the love and all the sorrow in the 
tender little heart flowed outward to him in a low mur- 
muring cry. She hid her blushing face on his bosom. 
The rosy colour softly tinged her neck — the unspoken 
confession of all she feared, and all she hoped. 

It was a time beyond words. They were silent in 
each other's arms. 
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But under them, on the floor below, the stillness in the 
cottage was merrily broken by an outburst of dance-musio 
— ^with a rhythmical thump-thump of feet, keeping time to 
the cheerful tune. Toff was playing his fiddle ; and ToflTs 
boy was dancing to his father's music. 



CHAPTER XII. 

After waiting a day or two for news from Amelius, and 
hearing nothing, Rufus went to make inquiries at the 
cottage. 

" My master has gone out of town, sir," said Toff, open- 
ing the door. 

" Where ? " 

" I don't know, sir." 

** Anybody with him ? " 

" I don't know, sir." 

" Any news of Sally ? " 

** I don't know, sir." 

Rufus stepped into the hall. " Look here, Mr. French- 
men, three times is enough. I have already apologized 
for treating you like a teetotum, on a former occasion. 
I'm afraid I shall do it again, sir, if I don't get an answer 
to my next question — my hands are itching to be at you, 
they are ! When is Amelius expected back ? " 

" Your question is positive, sir," said Toff, with dignit}'. 
** I am happy to be able to meet it with a positive reply. 
My master is expected back in three weeks' time." 

Having obtained some information at last, Rufus debated 
with himself what he should do next. He decided that 
"the boy was worth waiting for," and that his wisest 
course (as a good American) would be to go back, and 
wait in Paris. 

Passing through the Garden of the Tuileries, two or 
three days later, and crossing to the Rue de Rivoli, the 
name of one of the hotels in that quarter reminded him of 
Regina. He yielded to the prompting of curiosity, and 
inquired if Mr. Farnaby and his niece were still in Paris. 

The manager of the hotel was in the porter's lodge at 

2 A 
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the time. So far as lie knew, he said, Mr. Famaby and his 
niece, and an English gentleman with them, were now on 
their travels. They had left the hotel with an appearance 
of mystery. The courier had been discharged ; and the 
coachman of the hired carriage which took them away had 
been told to drive straight forward until further orders. 
Ill short, as the manager put it, the departure resembled a 
flight. Remembering what his American agent had told 
liim, Eufus leceived this information without surprise. 
Kven the apparently incomprehensible devotion of ^Ir. 
Melton to the interests of such a man as Famaby, failed to 
present itself to him as a perplexing circumstance. To his 
mind, Mr. Melton's conduct was plainly attributable to a 
reward in prospect ; and the name of that reward was — 
Miss Hegina. 

At the end of the three weeks, Rufus returned to 
London. 

Once again, he and Toif confronted each other on the 
threshold of the door. This time, the genial old man pre- 
sented an appearance that was little less than dazzling. 
From head to foot he was arrayed in new clothes ; and he 
exhibited an immense rosette of white ribbon in his 
button hole. 

" Thunder ! *' cried Rufus. " Here's Mr. Frenchman 
going to be man-ied ! " 

Toff declined to humour the joke. He stood on his 
dignity as stiffly as ever. " Pardon me, sir, I possess a 
wife and family already." 

"Do you, now? Well — none of your know-nothing 
answers this time. Has Amelius come back ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" And what's the news of Sally?" 
Good news, sir. Miss Sally has come back too." 
You call that good news, do you ? I'll say a word to 
Amelius. What are you standing there for ? Let me by." 

" Pardon me once more, sir. My master and Miss Sally 
do not receive visitors to-day." 

" Your master and Miss Sally ? " Rufus repeated. ** Has 
this old creature been liquoring up a little too freely? 
What do you mean," he burst out, with a sudden change 
of tone to stem surprise — " what do you mean by putting 
your master and Sally together ? " 
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ToflF shot his bolt at last. " They will be together, 
sir, for the rest of their lives. They were married this 
morning." 

Eufns received the blow in dead silence. He turned 
about, and went back to his hotel. 

Beaching his room, he opened the despatch box in 
which he kept his correspondence, and picked out the long 
letter containing the description by Amelius of his intro- 
duction to the ladies of the Farnaby family. He took up 
the pen, and wrote the indorsement which has been quoted 
as an integral part of the letter itself, in the Second Book 
of this narrative : — 

" Ah, poor Amelius ! He had better have gone back to* 
Miss Mellicent, and put up with the little drawback of her 
age. What a bright lovable fellow he was ! Good-bye to 
Goldenheart ! " 



Were the forebodings of Eufus destined to be fultilled? 
This question will be answered, it is hoped, in a Second 
Series of The Fallen Leaves. The narrative of the married 
life of Amelius presents a subject too important to be 
treated within the limits of the present story — and the 
First Series necessarily finds its end in the culminating 
event of his life, thus far. 



THE END. 
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contain a New Story entitled Birds in the Snow, by Ouida. 
•»* The THIRTY-NINTH Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly 
bound in crimson clothy full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price js, 6d,, is 
now ready. — Handsome Cases for binding volumes can be had at as, each. 

One Shilling, with numerous Illustrations. 

Belgravia Annual^ The, 

For Christmas, 1879. With Contributions from F. W. Robinson, 
James Payn, Dutton Cook, J. Arbuthnot Wilson, Cuthbert 
Bede, Jean Middlemass, Percy Fitzgerald, and othars. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, imiform in size for binding. 

Blackburn's Art Handbooks : 

Aoademy Notes, 1875. With 40 Illustrations. is. 
Aoadexny NoteSi 1876. With 107 Illustrations, is. 
Academy Notes, 1877. With 143 Illustrations, is. 
Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations, is. 
Academy Notes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations, is. 
Orosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. is, 
Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations. is. 
Dudley Notes, 1878. With 64 Illustrations, is. 
Pictures at the Paris Ezliibition, 1878. 80 Illustrations, is. 
Pictures at South Kensington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c.) With 70 Illustrations, js. 

The English Pictures at the National Gallery. With 114 

Illustrations, js. 
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Art Handbooks— r^w//;m/*^. 
The Old Maatera at the National Gallery. 128 Illusts. u. dd. 
Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete in One Volume, with 

nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, dr. 

A Copplete llluBtrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 

with Notes by Hbnky Blackdukn, and 34a Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 3^. 

UNIFORM WITH ''ACADEMY NOTES,** 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 1 1 7 Illustrations. \s, 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, u. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 18 78. 95 Illustrations, is, 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 Illusts. is. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liycrpool, 1878. 112 Illusts. \s. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 Illusts. u. 

Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, ix. 

Royal Society of Arti^its Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illus- 
trations, zx. 

Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 
simile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, \i. 



Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 2zx. 

Blake (William). 

Etchings from his Works. By W. B. ScoTT. With descriptive Text. 

** The best tide of Blake's work is /p'ven here, and makes a really attractive 
volume, which all can enjoy. . . . The etching is of the lest kind^morere^ned 
and delicate than the original work ^ — Saturday Review. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ^s. 6d. 

Boccaccio's Decameron ; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, and 
StotHard's beautiful Copperplates. 



Crown 8vo, cbth extra, gilt, yj. 6d, 

Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustrations. 



Bowers' (Oeorgina) Hunting Sketches : 

Canters In Crampshlre. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 

Gorseborough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with 
Stag Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 211. 

X<eaye8 from a Hunting Journal. Bv G. Bowers. Coloured 

in f'acsioiile o* the originals. Oblong 410, halfrbound, 3i#. 

[/« preparation. 
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Bret Harte, Works by : 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 

Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. dd. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ^s. ; cloth limp, zs, dd. 

** Few modem Eng^iish-wrtting hutnourisis have ttckieved the popularity cf 
Mr, Bret Harte. He has passed ^ so to speak, beyond book-fame into talk-famt • 
People who may never perhaps have held one of his little volumes in their 
hands, are perfectly familiar with some at least of their contents .... Pic- 
tures of Califomian camp-life^ unapproached in their quaint picturesquenesi 
and deep human interest. —Daily News. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, ij. ; crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3J. td. 

The Luok of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By Bret 

Hartq^ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2J. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, I*. \_In the Press, 

T" " 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4J. td, 

Brewster's (Sir Davi d) Martyrs of Scien ce, 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4^. 6^. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One^ 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 30J. 

British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
a Figure of each Plant, coloured by hand. By Benjamin H. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and partly re-written by John R. Jackson, A.L.S., 
Curator of the Museums of Ekx>nomic Botany, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Qiowa. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s, 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. ScoiT. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
STOTHARD, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of bis Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, 14s. 

Campbell's (Sir G.) White and Black : 

The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir George 
Campbell, M.P. 

Few persons are likely to take it up without finishing //."—Nonconformist. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, li. td, 

Oarlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With Portrait and Memoir. 

Small 4to, doth nit, with Coloured Illustrations, zoj. (>d, 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 

Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
" // muit not onl^ take a high place ammig the Chrittmat and New Year ieeie 
»f this season^ but is alee of permanent value a* an intreduetien to the etneh of 
Chaucer ^ whose works, in selections of some kind or other , are new text-hooms tn 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English^ — Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations^ 2i. 6</. 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acquisition and Removal to England Described. By Sir J. E« 
Alexander. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d, 

Colman's Hmnoroas Works : 

" Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George. Colman. With Life by G. 
B. BucKSTONE, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Two Vols, royal 8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, 28/. 

Conway's Demonology and Devil-Lore. 

By MoNCURE Daniel Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity College, 
Harvard University ; Member of the Anthropological Inst., London. 

" A valuable contribution to mytJuflogical literature. . . , There is much good 
writing among these ditquisttions, a vast fund 0/ humanity, undeniable earnest- 
ness, and a delicate sense 0/ humour, all set forth in pure English.*' — Contbmpo- 
mAKY Review. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, dr. 

Conway's A Necklace of Stories. 

By MoncureD. Conway. Illustrated by W.J. Hennessy. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24/. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 9Sth. By Sir William 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, ^s. 6d. 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Eowakd 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 



(( 



'A new edition of * Creases Etonians* will be welcome. The book was a 
favourite a quarter of a century agd, and it has maintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several memoirs oj Etonians who have died since the first Mttion 
appeared. The work is eminently interesHn^,'* '^Scnrr^MKH. 
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Crown 8vo, doth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, -js, 6</. each. 

Omikshank's Comic Almaixack. 

Coinplete in Two Series : The First from J835 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells. &c. 

Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 21J. each. 

Oussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

" Mr, Cussans Aas, from, sources not acctsdbU to Cluiierbuckt made most 
valuable addiiicns to the manorial history of the county front the earliest period 
dawnwardSf cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details cot,^ 
coming various subjects untouched or im^fectly treated by that writer. The 
Pedigrees seem to have been constructedwtth great care, and are a valuable addi4 ten 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr, Cussans t^Pears to have dot e 
his worh conscientiously, and to have s^red neither time, uuwur, nor expense to 
render his volumes worthy iff ra$»king in th* highest class of County Histories " 
— Academy. 

COMPLETION OF PLANCHE*S CYCLOPAEDIA OF COSTUME. 

Now ready, in Two Volumes, demy 4tb, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 

gilt, profusely Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and 

Woodcuts, price £j js. 

Cyclopsedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military-^ 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third, 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. Planch^, Somerset Herald. 
The Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itself) at ;C3 13*. 6<^. each: 
Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 
Vol. n. A GENERAL HISTORY OF GOSTUME IN EUROPE. 

Also in 35 Parts, at 5^. each. Cases for bindbg, ^s, each. 

" A comprehensive and highly valuable book of reference, . . . We have 
rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given. . . , Mr. Planchi's 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictionary 
form or in that of the * General History,* is within its intended scope immeasurablv 
the best and richest work on Costume in English, . • . This book is not oiify 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically aftracttfre and 
amusing,"~-ArHKfi^VK, 

" A most readable and interesting work — and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, courts 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. , . . All the chronto-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amounting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies* drawing-room." — ^Times. 

*^One of the most Perfect works ever published upon the siAject. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent, and would, even without the letterpress, render 
the work e^n invaluable book of reference for information as to costumes for fancy 
balls and character quadrilles, . . . Beautifully printed and superbly ilht'e- 
trated."— St A^nARD. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 241. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 

the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indianr. of 
the Great North American Desert. By Richard Irving Dodge, 
I Jcntenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
by William Plackmore ; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by Ernest Griset. 

**Thit ma/pti^cent Tolume is on* of the tnosf able and most interesting tvorks 
which has erer ^*oceed'd /rovi an American /^«, while its fres^tness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Col. Dodge has chosen a suf'ject of which he is master^ 
and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired, and in a sfyle which 
is charming equally Jor its picturesqueness and purity."— Vosconformist. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 12s. 6d. 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

" j4 greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men have had. As 
io giving any idea of the contents of the book^ it is quite impossible. Those who 
know how Dr. Doran used to write — it is sad to have to use tne past tense ofonoof 
the most cheerful of men— ^11 understand what we mean ; and those who do not 
fMust take it on trust from us that this is a remarkably entertaining volume,** -^ 
Spbctator. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, \^ith Illustrations, i8i. 

Dunraven's The Great Divide : 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874 By the Earl of Dun raven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full- page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

** There has not for a long time appeared a better hook of travel than Lord 
Dunraven^s* The Great Divide.* . . . The book is f%dl of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.** — ATHKN^fcUM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6j. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, wiih Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

**Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic cars on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text ; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . , From Mr, Grosart we 
alwajys expect and always receive the final results if most patient and competent 
scho/arshtp."-~ExAMiNKR, 

1. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 3. Herriok's (Robert) Hesperi- 

plete Poems : Christ's Victorie in dcs, Noble Nymbers, and Complete 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and '< Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- ! trait, Index of First Lines, and 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. J Glossarial Index, &c. Three Volt. 

2. Davles' (Sir John) Complete 4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. i plete Poetical Works, including: all 

to L. in Verse, and other hitherto , those in "Arcadia.*' With Portrait, 

Unpublished MSS., for the first time | Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 

Collected and Edited. Memorial- ; the Poetrv of Sidney, and Notes. 

Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. Three Vols. 
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Crown 8v9, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustratiuns, 6^. 

Emanuel On Diamonds aad Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Teats for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. 6rf. 

Englishman's House^ The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson; 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Folio, doth extra, £\ i u. 6c/. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Cark. 

** // would not be easy to tneet with a mote iumf>tuouSy and at the same time 
a more tasteful a}ui instructive drawing-room book.*' — Monconformist, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its 'Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

" A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
Tve cordially recomnund alike to the votaries and to the memies of tke tnuch' 
maligned but certainly tiot neglected weed. . . . Full 0/ interest and in' 
fortnation*'—Y>K\\.s News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s. td, 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edidon. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.f S. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloih extra, with Illustrations, 4J. dd, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

. A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 'js. 6d, 

Finger-Ring Lore : 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By William Jomes, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Kings of all Ages and 
Countries. 
" One of those gossiping bojks which are as f^ll of amusement as of ins true 
tion." — Athen-tEUM. 
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One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The, 

P*or January, 1880, will contain the Firit Chapter! of a New Novel 
entitled QUEEN CoPllETUA, by R. £. Francillon. 

*^* Now ready, the Volume for ^^3V.Y to Dbcbmber, 1879, cloth extra, 
frUe 8j. 6</./ and Cases for binding, price as. each. 

Demy 8vo, pictorial cover, price \s. 

Gentleman's Annual, The, 

for Christmas, 1870. Containing Two Complete Stories : Esther's 
Glove, by K. E. Fkancillon ; and The Romance of Giovanni 
Calvotti, by D. Christie Murray. 

THERUSKIN GR/MAf.—^uaie 8vo,cioih extxsi,6s.6d7l g^tedges,7J,6d. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. with 22 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

*' The illitstrat ions 0/ this volume- . . . art of quite sterlinr and admirabU 
mrt, of a class preeiselv parallel in elevation to the character 0/ the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings^ as I have be/ore said in the Appendix to 
my ' Elements of Drawinj^, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem' 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . , . To make 
tomewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at tlietn throurh a magnifying glass, 
mttd never putting two lines where Cruiks/tank has put only one, would be an exer» 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be leamU 
in ichools." — Extract from Introduction by John Kuskin. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Glenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners. By Georgb 
Glennv. [/« the press. 

A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 15/. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the^ 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Konek. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. Hueffer. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7/. 6d, 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By James Green- 
wood. With IllustratioriS in tint by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7/. td. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By Jambs Green- 
wood. With Z2 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 
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Square i6mo (Taachnitz size), 

Oolden Library^ The : 

Ballad History of Bngland. By 

W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor's Diyersions of 

the Echo Qub. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Gkxiwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. Wiih an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollier. 



cloth extra, 2j. per volume. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Moit 

d* Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Roud4 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombrib 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib, 
D.D. 

Pope's PoeticEil Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, an^ 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb- 
Beuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clarkb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Sueen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laoa 

and Cythna, &c 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastroizi* 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel- 

bome. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7J. 6<f. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Encyclopaedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 

Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price One Guinea. 

Orosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 

Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters and 
Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British SchooL 
With, a Critical introduction by J. Comyns Carr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4^. td» 

Ouyot's Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geogpraphy in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; 12 Mapf 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yx. bd. 

Hall's(Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclise, Gil- 
BEkT, Hakvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

'• The hith Sketch s oj this lady retembU Mitt Mit/ord't beautiful Efiglith 
tketchet in * Our l^ilLif^e' but they are far more vigorout and picturetgur and 
^rrif^/,"— BLACKWfjof/s Maoa2ink. _ 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 6^. ; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., 10/. 6d. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

By Don Felix de Salamanca. With X34_Facsimilcs of Signatures. 

Small 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, illuitrated cover, \s. ; 

cloth limp, \s. 6d.; 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 

By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of " The Art of Beauty," &c. lUiss- 
trated by the Author. 
" /i well-cotitidcrcd attempt to affly canont ttj [ocd tatte to the cottuwet 0/ 

lidiet oJ our time Mrt. Jlatvrit turiiet frankly and to the foint, the 

doet not mince tnatten^ but boldly rcnionttratet ivith her e/un tex oft the follies 

t!uy iftdulge in IVe may recommend the book to the ladiet whom, it 

iflHormt."—ArHKKA'VM. 

Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt rdges, with Coloured Frcntispiece 
arid numerous Illustrations, xo/. 6d, 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty. 

By Mrs. H. R. Hawels, Author of "Chaucer for Children." With 
nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 

** A mott interettniK book, /till 0/ valuable hinit and tuggettionf 1/ 

ytfung ladiet tuould but lend their ears for a little to Mrs. Jlanvett. ive aie guile 
sure that it would retult in their being at onee mote tatte/ul, n.cre hnPfy^ and 
viore healthy than they new o/ten ore, nvith thetr JaUe hatr^ hi^h heels, tij^ht coT' 
tett, and enter to much el'e of th e tam e tort.**- NoNfONFfUcMisT. 

Fcap. Svo, picture cover, is. ; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Hawthorne. — Mrs. Gainsborough's Dia- 
monds : A Romance. By Julian Hawthorne. 

Thirteenth Edition. Vols. I. and II., demy Svo, i2j. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By J tSTiN McCabthv. 

** Criticism is disarmed be/ore a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
couldsaynomote/orit. . . , Huch is the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
0/ view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few o/its readers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two4hat are to follow"-^ 
Saturday Review. 

*«• Vols. m. and IV., completing the work, will be ready in January. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hobhouse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subj'-ct of Endowments and Settlement!* of Vroptr y. 
By Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C, K. C.S.I. [/« thepras. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ts. 6d. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two Hundred Original 

Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

** TAe ainuting^ Utterfiress is profusely interspersed with th* jingling rhymes 
lohich children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Bntnton and Bamet do full 
fns*ice to the ivriter^s meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious cO' 
operation of author and artist could not be desired. ** -Timks. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
W ith a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

" This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the Past, and their objects in the future, f early S^ore the 
public from the working man*s ^ ointo f view,**—'PA\JL Mall Ga2kttk. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lar. 6d, 

HuefiTer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. 

" This ve*y pleasant volume^ in ivhich a very difficult subject is handled in a 
light and lively manner, but at the same time with an erudition and amount of 
information which show him to be thoroughly master of the language and litero' 
ture of Provence.** — Times. 



A New Edition, Revised and partly Re- written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Jennings' The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of the Mystic Symbols repre- 
sented in the Monuments and Talismans of the Primaeval Philosophers. 
By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full-page Plates and upwards 
of 300 Illustrations. 
* ' One of those volumes wh *ch miy be taken up and dipped into at randomfor half' 
an'hour*s reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source of 
valuable information on a system which has no t only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary injluence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
Jews, but has captivated th» minds of some cf the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
in tlu sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.'*— Lbzds Mercury. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 53 IHostrations aod Maps, doth extra, gilt. 141. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whistok. Containing both " The Antiquitiei of the 
lewf " and " The Wars of the Jews." 



Small 8to, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with IHustratioiis, 6i. 

Eavanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. With 
Thirty IlltistrationsbyJ. Movr Smith. 

" Gtnuitu nrw fairy stories of the old tyft, »9mi t(f Hum at deUgki/ul tu ihs 
ht»i of Grimm* g* German Popular Sioriet J .... For thg moit part ths 
iUrUt are donmrifht^ tlunoufk-foing /airy t/orUs of tho mort admirable kind, 
. . . . Mr, Moyr Smiths tllttttratiom^ too, an admirahU.**—SnCTATOU. 



Crown Svo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 31. 6d, 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, zoi. 6d, 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 



•• 



Very htany Panares will delight thou fond of literary trijles ; hardly any 
portion will fail in intereut for lovort of Charles Lamb andhu sister. "— Standard. 



Small Svo, cloth extra, 5/. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Doras. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

" The quaint and delightful little book^ over the recovery of which all the hearts 
0/ his lovers are ytt warm with rejoicing*'— K, C. Swinbusnb. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7/. 6d, 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

**A completi edition of Lamb's writings ^ in prose and vsrse, has long been 
wanttd, and is now sufplied. The editor appears to have t alien great J^ains 
to bring iogsther LamVs scattered contributions ^ and his collection contains a 
number o/pitcis which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
apptarance in various old periodicals "S'a'tvkdkk' Rsvixw. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, iZs, 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Lives AY. 

** After wading thrtmg^k numberUss volumes of icy fictioHtConcociidnarraiivt^ 
mnd spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real ana 
genuine volume. . , . He shows much tact in recounting his adxfentures, amd 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anythimg 
6ut wearisome. . . . The Book, as a whole, is the most important additiam 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time." — Athbnaum. 

Crown 8vo, cloih, full gilt, js. 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s, 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Henrys. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

"If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation — and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, emd so 
fuU of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand. .... Very whimsically dou Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which com- 
nund themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, amd Aix 

rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham TJu 

entire contents of the volume are eqtuUly noteworthy for humour and for dairnii' 
ness of workmanship.** — Atmbn^bum. 

Second Edition.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, loi. 6d 

Leisure-Time Studies^ chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

"J/ is well when we can take up the work of a really qitalified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of m^is leading the tyro in naturil science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses -written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew IVilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh otnd G las (ow, at 
leisure intet vals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. lyilson's pa^es teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
of nature.** — Saturday Revik\v^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. (>d. 

Life in London ; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of Cruikshank's Iliustrations^in^olours, after the Originals. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B,A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
*• Thoreau : A Study." 



i 
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Crown 8to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including **Oufre Mer," ••Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe." and "Driftwood." With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ys, 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Origioal Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experienced in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

•* Tkf itory it cUver and interesting^, tad beyond measure tJumgh the tuhject 
be. There it no ^rtonal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author' t madnett when he was consigned to an 
atylum, nothing can be clearer than hit tanity when he wrote this booh ; it it 
bright^ calm^ and to the point.** — Spectatos. 

Royal 8vo, cloth extra, with 14 fine Plates, 12s. 6d, 

Lusiad (The), of Camoens. 

A New Translation by Robert Ffrench Duff. [In the prcsK 

A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR, 
Square 8vo, cloth ^ilt. gilt top, profusely Illustrated, lor. 6<f. 

Macquoid's Pictures and Legends from 

Normandy and Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

** Mr, and Mrt. Macquoid have been ttrolling in Normandy and Brittany ^ 
and the retult 0/ their ootervationt and retearchet in that picturetque land of 
romantic atsociationt is an attractive volume^ which is neither a worh of travel 
nor a collection ofstorietf but a booh partaking almott in equal degree oj each of 
these characters. . . . Th4 wanderings of the tourists^ their sojoumings in old 
inntt their explorations 0/ ancient towns, and loiterings by rivers and other plea- 
sant spots, are all related in a Jresh and lively style. . . . The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are drawn, as a rule^ with remarkable delicacy as well a» 
with true artistic feeling.'* '-Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5J. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum,, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

*,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d, 
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NEW WORK BY THE A UTHOR OF " THE NEW REPUBLIC:* 
SECOND Edition, demy 8vo, doth extra, i2j. td, 

MaUock's Is Life Worth Living P 

By William Hurrbll Mallock. 

*• This deeply interesting volume It is the most powerful vindica- 
tion ofreUgioH^ both natural and revealed^ that has appeared since Bishop Bntier 
wrote, and is much more useful than either the AncUogy or the Sermons of that 
great divine, as a refutation of the Peculiar form assumed by the infidelity of tJie 

present day Deeply philosophical as the book is, there is not it lieai'y 

page in it. The writer ii * possessed, so to speak, with his great subject, has 
sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, and brought to bear on it all the 
resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned style, as well as an adequate acquaint' 
ance with the science, the philosophy, and the literature of the ^o^."— Irish Daily 
News. 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

One Hundred Ilhistrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d. 

*** Also a Cheap Edition, in iUustrated boards, at 2J. 

" A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a 
Practically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attrac- 
tive ."Svectato^, 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2^ . 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2^ . 

Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2J. 6d, 

Miller's Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular ReadiLg. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

" A clear and convenient little ^tfi?^."— Saturday Rrvirw. 
**An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers* ends" — Echo. 

Small 8vo, u.; cloth extra, u. 6rf. 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J. L. Milton, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, ^s, 6d, 

Moore's (Thos.) Prose and Verse— Humorous, 

Satirical, and Sentimental. Including Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author's MSS., and all 
hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, with Notes, by Kichakd 
Herns Shepherd. 
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Pott 8vo, doch limp, ai. &/. per vol. 

Mayfkir Library^ The : 

The New Republic. By \V. II. , Jeuxd'Esprlt Edited by Henry 



Mallock. 

TlM New Fatil and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallocx. 

Tbe True Hlitory of Joshua 

Davidton. By £. Lynn Linton. 

OldBtorlesHa-told. By Walter 
Tmornbuky. 

Thoreau : HU Life and Alms. 

By H. A. Pace. 

By Stream and Bea. By Wil- 
liam Senior. 



S. Leigh. 

Funlana. By the Hon. Hugh 

ROWLEV. 

More Punlana. By the Hon. 

Hugh Rowley. 

Puok on Pegasus. By H. 

Cholmondeley-Pknnell. 
Muses of Mayfalr. Edited by 
H. Cholmonobley-Pbnnkll. 

Q astronomy as a Fine Art By 

Brillat-Savaxin. 

Original Flays. By W. S. Gil- 
bert. 

•»• OtJur Volumet are in priparaiion. 



New Novels at every Library. 

THE FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkie Collins. Three 

Voli., crown 8vo. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn, Author of "By 
Proxy/* &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

MAID, WIFE, OR WIDOW P By Mrs. Alexander, Author 

of "The Wooing o't." Second Ediiion. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
201. 6</. 

THE CURE OF SOULS : A Novel By Maclaren Cobban. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xoJ. dd. 

** It it long since wi have seen n more promising ddbut. . . . He ha* 

force^ a certain rude pathos and realistic intensity of sentitnentt and a 

remarkable faculty for inventing natural dialogue. It is refreshing to come 

upon a novel by a new hand which is neither silly, weak, nor Eighty, and 

which shows proof of thought and care in the 7vriter."— Saturday Review. 

AfK. PAYN*S NEW NOVEL. 

HIGH SPIRITS : Being Stories written in them. By James 
Payn, Author of ' * By Proxy," &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
" In those comic historiettes of which Mr, Payn only among Irving writers 

has the secret, there is as much occasion for good, honest, sociable laughter, as 

in any three volumes we remember during the last ten years to have read. — 

Athenacum 

MRS. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL, 

UNDER WHICH LORDP By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
" Patricia Kemball," &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illus- 
trationi by Arthur Hopkins. 

MR. yusTiN McCarthy's new novel. 
DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy, Author of " Dear 

Lady Disdain," &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illustrations 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
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New 'SoYRhS—con/inueii, 

NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES, JUN. 

OONFIDENOE. By Henry James, Jun. 

CHARLES GIBBON*S NEW NOVEL, 



[Dec* xo» 



QtJEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon, Author 

of ** Robin Gray." &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illustrations 
by Arthur Hopkins. ^Dtc. x5« 

GUI DA'S NEW NOVEL. 

MOTHS. By OuiDA, Author of " Puck," "Ariadne,** &c. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. \yanuary. 

Ukw and Chbapbr Edition. 
THORNIOROFT'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF CHARLES GIBBON'S WORKS. 
In the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. each. 

IN LOVE AND WAR. By Charles Gibbon. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY P By Charles Gibbon. 

FOR THE SING. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 



Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9J. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 

•• A delightful book, of a land which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the Journey, and 
sit down to read Mrs. Carres pages instead. , , , Description with Mrs. Carr 
is a real gift. . . , It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated^* — CoN- 

TBMPORARY RbVIBW. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price dr. per Vol. 



Old Dramatists^ The: 

Ben Jonson's Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with aa Introductory Essay 



by Algernon Charles Swinbusnb ; 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Xliall 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoU 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Flays. 

From the Text of William Gipford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
"Believe as you List.*' Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 
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Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5^. each. 

Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

OhandoB. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Oeoil Oastlemaine. 

Tricotrin. 

Pnok. 



By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By.OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



Folle FArine. 

Dog of Flanders. 

PasoareL 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 



By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



CHEAP EDITION OF GUI DA'S NOVELS, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Held in Bondage. By Ouida. > Idalia. 

By Ouida. ! Cecil Castlemaine. 



Strathmore. 



Ohandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

The other Novels will follow in Monthly Volumes, 



Tricotrin. 
Puck. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, \os, 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 



Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's "Essay." 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, js. 6d, 

Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 

By W. F. Gill. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

ByjAMES A. Farrer. 

" A book which is really both instructive and amusingt and which will open a 
new field of thought to many readers." — ^Athem^bum. 

An admirable example of the application of the scientific method and the 
working of the truly scientific spirit.** — Saturday Review. 

Small Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 31. dd. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MoYR Smith. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price ds, each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
MY IiITTLE GIRL. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE CASE OP MR. LXTORAPT. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THIS SON OP VULCAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walkbr. 

BY CELIA'S ARBOUR By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY. By W. Besant & James Rice. 
ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 

and Alfred Concanbn. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. Mahonby. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated 

by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Eraser. 

THE MOONSTONE. By WiLKiE CoLLlNS. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. lUust. by Wm. Small. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

MISS OR MRS. P By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLDES and Henry Woods. ' 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. Illus- 
trated by S. L. FiLDES and Sydney Hall. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued, 

THE TWO DE8TIKIES. By WiLKiB Collins. 

TEE HAUNTBD HOTEL. By WiLKiE COLLINS, niastrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

DEOEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovstt Cameron. 

JXTLIET'S aXJARDIAN. By Mrs. H. LovETT Cameron. lUas- 

trated by Valrntinb Bromley. 

FBLIOIA. By M. Betham -Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

OLYMFIA. By R. £. Francillon. 

UNDEB THE OBEENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 

THORNIOROFT '8 MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

FATED TO BE FBEE. By Jean Ingelow. 

THE QUEEN OF OONNAXTOHT. By Harriett Jay. 

THE DABK OOLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

NXTMBEB SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingsley. 

OAKSHOTT dASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. With a Frontis- 
piece by Shirley Hodson. 

THE WOBLD WELL LOST. By £. Lynn LiNTON. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Henry French. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DX7NDAS. By E. LYNN 

Linton. With a Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 

PATBIOIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton, With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Mauribr. 

THE WATEBDALE NEIGHBOUBS. By Justin McCarthy. 

MY ENEMY'S DAXTGHTEB. By Justin McCarthy. 

LINLEY BOOHFOBD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIB SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 

DEAB LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

MISS MISANTHBOPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

LOST BOSE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

THE EVIL EYE, and other Storiei. Bv Katharine S. Mac- 
quoid. Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 

OPEN! SESAME 1 By FLORENCE 'Marryat. Illustrated by 
F. A. Fraser. 

TOirOH AND GO. By Jean Middlemass. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. With Illustrations by A. 
Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Payn. Illustrated by 
J. MoYR Smith. 
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Piccadilly ^ovtlus— continued, 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 
HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 
WALTER'S WORD. By James Pavn. Illust. by J. MoYR Smith. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED. By James Payn. 
BY PROXY. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 
GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 
ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 
THE LION IN THE PATH By John Saunders. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. lUust. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 

* Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Popular NovelS; Cheap Editions of. 

* [WiLKiB Collins' Novels and Bbsant and Ricb's Novels may also be had in 
cloth limp at as, 6cL See, too, the Piccadilly NovBLS,y<^ Library Editions.'\ 



Beady-Money Mortiboy. By 

Walter Bbsant and James Rice. 

The Gk)lden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of ** Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

This Sonof Yuloan. By the same. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. LucrafL By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

With Harp and Crown. By 

Authors of * *Ready-MoneyM ortiboy." 

Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. 

The Woman in White. By 
WiLKiE Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 

Hide and Seek. By the same. 

The Dead Secret. By the same. 

The Queen of Hearts. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

My Miscellanies. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 



Man and Wife. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. By the same. 
Miss or Mrs. P By tJie same. 
The New Magdalen. By 

Wilkie Collins. 
The Frozen Deep. By the same. 

The Law and the Lady. By 

Wilkie Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Boxy. By Edward Eggleston, 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Filthy Lucre. By Albany de 

FONBLANQUE. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 
Dick Temple. By James 

Greenwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog. By. 

Bret Harte. 



/ 
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Popular Novels — continued. 
The Luok of Roaring Oamp. 

By Bret Hartk. 

Fated to be Free. By Jban 

Incilow. 

The Queen of Oonnaught. By 

Harkiett Jav. 
The Dark Colleen. By Har- 

RiETT Jay. 

Kumber Seventeen. By Henry 

KiNCSLEY. 

Oakfhott Castle. By the same. 

The Waterdale Neighbour!. 
By Justin McCarthy, 

My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

Linley Hochford. By the same. 

A Fair Saxon. By the same. 

DearLady Disdain. By the same. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. 

Open I Sesame! By Florence 

Makkyat. 
Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
ChandoB. By Ouida. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
Idalla. By Ouida. 
Cecil Castlemalne. By Ouida. 
Tricotr in. By u i d a . 



Fuck. By Ouida. 

The Best of Husbands. By 
James Payn. 

Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By Edgak a. Pob. 

Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. KiDDBLL. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 

Ceokcb Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saunders. 

Ouy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saundeks. 

The Lion in the Path. By John 

and Kathekinb Saundbbs. 

Tales for the Marines. By 
Walter THORNfcuKv. 

The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollops. 

The American Senator. By 
Anthony Trollope. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 

T. A. Trollope. 

An Idle Excursion. By Mark 

Twain. 

Adventures of Tom Savvyer. 

By Mark Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By Mark Twain. 



Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is. each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret IIarte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain, By Bret Harte. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of ♦* That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Llndsajr's Luck. By the Author of ** That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ** That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 'js. 6d. 

Frout (Father)^ The Final Reliques of. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahony, by Blanch ard Jrrrold. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Myths and Mairvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of "Other Worlds than Ours/'&c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, la*. 6d, 

Pleasant Ways in Soienoe. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xos. 6d. 

** fVhen scientific Problems of an abstruse and difficult character are pre- 
sented to the unscientific mind, something more than mere knowledge is 
necessary in order to achieve success. The ability to trace such problems 
through the several stages of observation and experiment to their successful 
^ solution, without once suffering the reader's attention tofla^t or his interest 
in the issue of the investigation to abate, argues the possession, by the writer, 
not only of a thorough acquaintance with his subject, but also of that rare 
gift^ the power of reeuUly imparting his knowledge to those who have not the 
aptitude to acquire it, undivested of scientific foi^nuke. Now, such a writer 
is Mr, R.A. Proctor."—ScoTSUAV» 

Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subj ects. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
xos. 6d. 

Our Place Among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Second Edition, crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, js. 6d, 

Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. Planche, Esq., Somerset Herald. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 

numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gust AVE Dore. 

** f/is bu^oonery was not merely Brutus* s rough skin, which contained a rod 

oj gold : it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates ; and 

he must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world—with Shake- 

speare, with Dante, and with Cervantes.*' — S. T. Coleridge. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, js. 6d, 

Bambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Regalia: Crowns^ Coronations^ and Inaugura- 
tions, in various Ages and Countries. By W. Jones, F.S.A., 
Author of "Finger-Ring Lore/'&c. With very numerous Illustra- 
tions. n^» preparation^ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth ettra, ioj. 6^, 

Richardson's (Dr.) A MiAistry of Healthy 

and other Papen. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., ftc. 

" This hirhly interesting volume contains upwards tf nin4 addruses, Wfitten 
in tJu authors welt-hnonm style^ and/ull of great and good thought*. . . . Tho 
worh ist like all those of the author, that of a man oj genius ^ of great power, of 
experience, andnoile independence of thought »*''-Vov\3'LMi Saa wcB Rgriaw. 

Handsomely printed, price 51. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or. A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nonnandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £% j6s, 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Ufe, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Gbe^o, Author of "James Gillray. the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

'~~ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4/. 6d, each. 

" Secret Out" Series, The. 



The Pyroteclinlst'B Treastuy; 

or. Complete Art of Making Fire- 
workt. By Thomas Kentish. With 
numerons Illustrattont. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Trickt, Puzrlen, and Charadet. By 
Frank Billew. 300 Illustrations. 

Baaky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. Cssmbk. soo Illus- 
trations. 

The Merry Oirole : 

A Book of New Intellectua] Gaines 
and AmusemenU. ByCLASABsLLEW. 
Many Illustrations. 



Magldan'e Own Book : 

Performances with C«ps and Balls, 
Eggs, HaU. Handkerchiefs ftc. AH 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crembk. 900 Illustrations. 

Iff agio No Mystery % 

Tncks with Cards, Dice, lEbills, &c, 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing : Tnuningof 
Performing Animals, &c Coloored 
Frontispiece and many lUtisdstiofis. 

The Seoret Oat : 

One Thousand Tricks with G«ds^ and 
other Reovadons ; with Eotertaming 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
" White Magic. ' By W. H. Cmm 
300 Engravings. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6d. 

Sanson Family, Memoirs of the : 

SercnGencrationi of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Txandated 
from the French, with Introduction, by Camillr Barbbbb. 
•*A faithful transtaiioH of ihds curious worh, which wiUcertainfy rtfagfMrmai 
-^.noi on tZ ground ^ its Uing/ull^f horrors. M the originofattthor uomsto 
U rather ashamod o/iht techetic^l aspect of Ms frofession, and it commfndMf 
TwOeent as to its detailt. htt because if contains a lucid account of thomottnotaiU 
alcSno&thrw from the Hme of LouU XIV. to a period wiOdn tht mimory ^ 
persons still living. , • • RxiremohenteHfi1ninr.~i>M\.y'\wusa%Knu 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j« 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of "Stream and Sea." 

— — — — — I ' ' .' 

Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published accocdins to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac. Iaggard and £d. Blount, 
1623. - A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process— ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, halt-Roxbuzghe, xor. td, 

*' Tit M§ursk ChdtUt and Windut htlongi M# iturii (ff having done mart 
tofacilUaU tJu eriiical tiu4y of tfu Uxt of our grtai dramatist than all thg 
Shaktsptar* club* and societies fut togtther, A compute facsimiU of tht 
ctUbre^id First Folio edition ofx62^/or half-orpdnea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form^ the type is necessarily 
rather diminutioet out it is as distinct as in a genuine copy 0/ the origineU^ 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter. "— Athbn aum. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear tyx>e. With engraved facsimile of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Shakspere's Dramatic Works, Poems, Doubtful Plays, and 

Biography. — Charlbs Knight's Pictorial Edition, with many hundred 
beautiful Engravings on Wood of Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiqui- 
ties, Portraits, &c. Eight Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, ;^3 i2f. 

Shakespeare for Ohildren : Tales firom Shakespeare. By 

Charles and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Movr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, xos.6d. 

Shakspere, The School of. Including ** The Life and Death 

of Captain Thomas Stukeley," " Nobody and Somebody." " Histriomastix," 
*♦ The Prodigal SoUj" ** Jack Drum's Entertainment." " A Warning for Fair 
Women," and " Fau: Em." Edited, with Notes, by Richard Simpson. 
Introduction by F. J. Furnivall. Two Vols., crowrn Svo, cloth extra, iSs. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Eliza- 
bethan Age to thePtesent Time. By Alfred Roffe. 4to,harf-Roxburghe, 7X« 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8*. [/« the press. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with lo full- pag^ Tinted Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Sheridan's Complete Works^ 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jo^esj, Pup{3» &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 

" The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetioU 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas,selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his princi^l speeches. To these 
is prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving ^he chuf facts in Sheridan* s 
literary a$ul political career ; so that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary f era 
general comprehension of the subject o/it. "— Pall Mall Gazbttb. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 'js. 6d, 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. ' By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten. 
With nearly loo Illustrations. 

" Even if tve were ever so maliciously inclined^ we could not pick out all Messrs, 
Larwood and Hotten' s plums, because the good things are so nutnerous as to defy 
the most wltolesale depredation.** — Times. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 6d, 

Slang Dictionary^ The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition , revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 



ti 



IVe are f lad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a h^h 
tcitnHfic point of view this boom is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour^ and 
0tldity, andprotesquetuss. In a wortf, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature** — ^Acadbmy. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2i. dd. 

Smoker' s T ext-Book^ The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, as it was generally held during the 
period of the Reformation, and the times immediately succeeding ; 
with Special Reference to Shakspere and his Works. By T. Alfred 
Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, uniform with "Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, loj. td, 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TOWRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. 
Morgan. 

** Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
Une or stanza quoted^ where the meaning and the diction are within a chUeTa 
cemprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity, . • . Altogether the work has been well and carefully done^* 

^TVLlt TlMBS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9J. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

** Wi ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with comPeteni shiU 
mnd uttderatatuUngf with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and tkoroughneee 
of execution. And Mr, Stedman, having ckosen to work sn this Une, deserve* the 
thanks of Bnglish scholars by tkese qualities and by something more ; • • • 
he it fMthfult ttudiouit and ai*cemin£»"^SATVKDAY Rbvibw. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6^. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; includiog the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. td. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 

**Ifhe had never written either the * Tale o/a Tub * or * Gulliver's Travels,* his 
name merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to poS' 
terity, with well-earned honours.** — Hazlitt. 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa. 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7*. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. Svo, 9^. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. Svo, gs. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Notes on ''Poems and Bal- 
lads." Svo, XX. 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, i6x. 



Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, xos. 6d. 

Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 

George Chapman: 

An Essay. Crown Svo, 7*. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, 12s, 

EreohtheuB : 

A Tragedy. CroMm Svo, 6*. 

Note of an EngUsh Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, is. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown Svo, 8s, [In the press. 



Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d» 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Pictiuresque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 



Four Vols, small Svo, cloth boards, 30?. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Hgnry Van Laun. 
•,• Also a Popular Editio.v, in T^vo Vols, crown Svo, cloth extra, xsr. 
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Crown 8vo, doth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6r. 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

*' // h not efUn that we meet with a vc/umg of fairy tales ^testing mart full f 
the dembie recommendtUion of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containine a collection of^** Tales of Old ThuU.** These cotne, to 
say the leasts near fttlfilling the idea of perfect worhs of the kind; and the illus- 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excellent. , . . We 
commend the booh to Partnts and teachers as an admirable gift to their children 
and pvpiU."—\ATiL».KVCV World. 

One Vol crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare," *' 'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." 
*«* The Plays may also be bad separately, at Is. each. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Htunorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

**It would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
diMculties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One ^ 
.Thackeray s habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank Pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations ^ their 
contents. Thts gave social value to the sale of his libraryl and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackerays 
place in literature is eminent enougi to have made this an interest to future 
generations. Tke anonymous editor has done the best that ho could to compen- 
sate/or the lack ^ this. It is an admirable addendum, not only to his collated 
worJut but eUso to any memoir of him that has been, or that it likely to be, 
written,"— Bkltish Quaktbrlv Rbvisw. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Thombury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walf^rd, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations,- 7J. ^^ 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentridi^ 

ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes. Ek?centric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks. Men of Letters, &c By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i^r. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley^ 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol, I. of Pro- 
CoNSUL and TRIBUNE: Wellesley and O'CoNNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, ^s. 6d, 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers fiumished by his Friends and feUow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground* Plans, 14s. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 



The 20th Annual Edition, for 1880, elegantly bound, cloth, full 

gilt, price 50J. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A. , late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Buth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Fannilies in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. [/» the press, 

** What would the gossips 0/ old have given for a hook which opened to ihetit 
the recesses of every County Family in the Three Kingdoms f . , . This worh, 
however t will serve other purposes besides those of mere curiosity ^ envy, or malice. 
It is just the book for the lady of the house to have at hand when making' up the 
County dinner ^ as it gives extutly that informationwhich punctilious andparticular 
people are so desirous of obtaining — the exact standing of every Person in the county. 
To the business man^ * The County Families ' stands in the place of directory and 
biographical dictionary. The fund of information it affords respecting the Upper 
Ten Thousand must give it a place in the lawyer's library ; and to the money 
lender, who is so interested in finding out the difference between a gentleman and a 
* gent* between heirs-at-law and younger sons, Mr. Walford has been a real bene' 
/kctor. In this splendid volume he has managed to meet a universal want — one 
which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her drawing-room, the peer in his library ^ 
the tradesman in his counting-house, and the gentleman in his clubP- — ^Timbs. 



32 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 6* WINDUS, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illostrations, js, 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 6i Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., as. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 41. 6d. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder 
M. Westropp, Author of " Handbook of Archaeology, " &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. [/n the press. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, is. 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d. 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

gfhe House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
roadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A. 



Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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